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The Virkotype Process 
is anew method of Beestuichss the effects 
obtained in embossing or copper plate 


ptinting without dies or engraved 


plates. Ordinary type is sufficient. 


The embossed effect may be gotten in 
high glistening relief with inks of every 
desired color or colors, and the engraved 


effect in relief having a dead finish. 


A great variety of printed work now 
sent out flat may be converted into a 
more beautiful and profitable form at 
trifling cost. | 

1699 Virkotype Machines are in use 
in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Sweden, Central 
America, South America, Africa, India, 
Germany, Belgium, Japan, Egypt, West 
India, Mexico and Australia. 


Virkotype machines costing from 
$110 to $275 and Virkotype com- 
pounds, as well as free information 
concerning the process, may be had of 


Wood, Nathan x Virkus Company 


547 West 23rd Street, New York City 
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BUTLER DIVISIONS 


° ° ° 


J. W. Butler Paper Company Chicago 
Standard Paper Company Milwaukee 
McClellan PaperCompany Minneapolis 
McClellan Paper Company St. Paul 
McClellan Paper Company Duluth 
Butler Paper Company Detroit 
Central Michigan Paper Co. Grand Rapids 
American Mills Corporation New York 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co. St. Louis 
Missouri-Interstate PaperCo. Kansas City 
Southwestern Paper Company Dallas 
Southwestern Paper Company FortWorth 
Southwestern Paper Company Houston 
Butler Paper Company Denver 
Sierra Paper Company Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. San Francisco 
Pacific Coast Paper Co. Fresno 
Mutual Paper Corporation Seattle 
Butler American Paper Co. New York 
Patten Company, Ltd. Honolulu 
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HEN you hold in your hand this newest 

presentation of ARTISAN, your fingers as 
well as your eyes will tell you that this paper is a 
thing of beauty. 


As you turn its pages, you will realize how exquisite 
paper can make pictures. It is something which 
printers will want to show their customers, to dem- 
onstrate what fine things printing can accomplish. 





Copies of “Artistry on Artisan” are being distri- 
buted to customers of the Butler Divisions. Watch 
for yours, it will give you many minutes of 
Q) pleasure, with a future promise of profit. 
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Dutler Paper 
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THE LIBERTY has the most imitators — 
Ask any user WHY 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 








The LIBERTY 


There is no substitute for quality. Enjoy the 
satisfaction and convenience of having equip- 
ment that you can depend on “‘in the pinches.” 


A LIBERTY Folder never disappoints 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 
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Multiform Creations 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER DONE ANY DIE CUTTING, ASK 


J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo 


Pioneer Makers, Steel Rule Dies, Multiform Outfits 












The INLAND PRINTER 


Harry Hiti_man, Editor-in-Chief 
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Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 








TERMS -— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy,45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 
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The Brackett 


7 Chae BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE is 

profitable in many lands where or- 
dinarily the cheap labor makes machine 
competition unprofitable. 


In Japan, China, India, Australia, South 
Africa, nearly all countries of Europe 
have recently given substantial testi- 
mony of the marvelous production. 





THE BRACKETT STRIPPING MACHINE CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 


Double Head 


Stripping Machine 


A Profitable Machine for Edition Binders, Check Book Makers, Blank 
Book Makers, Library Binders and Catalogue Publishers 


It does the unusual things in Bookbinding 
and does many things better and quicker 
than hand labor, no matter how good or 
how cheap hand labor may be obtain- 
able anywhere throughout the world. 


There is a reason for losing that big 
order. Let us tell you about our plan of 
Sales Getter and Business Builder. 
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Courtesy of Black, Starr & Frost, N. Y., through Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


‘Photo-Engraving proclaims the Mode in Gems 


HOW THE JEWELERS ENLIVEN THEIR 


GEMS are eternal but the manner of their 
arrangement improves with the refinements 
of the ages. 

The jeweler must needs inform the world 
that never before have gems been so dis- 
creetly and exquisitely mounted as now. 
He proclaims it with pictures. 

In this, the crowning hour of the jeweler’s 
art, the photo-engraver is proving his most 
effective ally. 


MARKET . . . Reported by JAMES WALLEN 


The American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion encourages its members to be of assist- 
ance to the jewelers and every other craft 
by study and research. 


The Association booklet, “The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere,” illuminates the 
story of the photo-engravers’ progress for 
all who care to ask a member for a copy. 
The booklet is also sent direct from the 
Chicago office. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL 

















OFFICES + 863 MONADNOCK 


BLOCK # CHICAGO 


SS 


Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Interviews with Royal Pressmen 


Edward W. Calkins 
“Shares his hnowledee”™ 
of Royal's 
Dependability 


OUR PLATES are up to their advertised repu- 

tation,” said Mr. Edward W. Calkins, General 

Superintendent of The Southgate Press, New 
England’s largest commercial printers. 
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“The Southgate Press,’’ said Mr. Calkins, ‘‘does a 
tremendous amount of color printing and it covers a 
wide variety of subjects. The Modern Priscilla, for in- 
stance, calls for not only the best grade of work, but 
the runs are long, and consequently the plates have to 
stand up. Some time ago we determined to try ROYAL 
and sent in a trial order. The fact that we have con- 
tinued the use of ROYAL plates is sufficient evidence 
that we are entirely satisfied with the results.” 


Royal Electrotype Company 
a. Philadelphia ce er 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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NEW, BUT PROVEN 
HE Miehle Offset Press is the most 


recent contribution to the Litho- 
eraphic Industry. 
It is a contribution of the utmost impor- 
tance, because it presents many striking 
improvements. 


Although the Miehle Offset is now being offered to 
the trade generally for the first time, it represents 
fifteen years of experimentation and development. 


It will be to your advantage to investigate. 
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YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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INVESTIGATE 


HE Miehle Vertical will do more work in a given 
time than any other job press, and do it better. 


No claim is made for the Miehle Vertical that is not 
based upon actual experience, many times repeated. 
No claim is made that cannot be demonstrated in 
your own shop. 


It is well to investigate all claims of this sort, no 
matter who may make them. 


The fullest investigation of every claim made for 
the Miehle Vertical is invited. 
YOU NEVER HEARD OFA MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


“Gfice, Fourteenth § Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United Stat 


CHICAGQ, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block BOSTON, MASS.. 176 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg DALLAS. TEX.. 312 Central Bank Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA, PAL, 1015 Chestnut Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.2093 Mission Stree 
ATI GA., Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Distributers for Can 


t 


1 r 
a: Toronto Type Foundry Co.. Lite oronto, Canada 
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FOREMAN 
“The Cross Feeder is, in 
my estimation, the best 
on the market.” 


ANTHONY TUTRONE, 








































“Great machines, Best 
I ever operated.”’ 
R. SCHAEFFER. 


“Best Automatic Feeders 
on the market.” 


F. J. LUCHERY. 













“Took one Cross Feeder 
to convince us for 28 
more.’ ’ 


IGNATIUS BORNORA. 


“Most efficient machine 
to increase production.”’ 


T. J. O'NIEL. 














“T run the presses, but I 
know Cross Ieeders are 


fine.”’ 
i J. BABCOCK. 


“Proven Success — After 
14 years experience, I like 
them better than ever.” 

LOUIS F. MILLER. 


























The Technical Press 


Printers to Publishers 
————— 












“Cross Feeders are the 
best up todate Automatic 
Feeders made.” 


JOHN CAMARDA 


“Cross -Feeders —Time 
Savers — Labor Savers, 
Great production.” 


J. HAAS. 
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242 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK 

















Dexter Folder Company. 
<s z3ra S 







“Wonderful improve- 
ment in plant and prolit- 
able. Better production.’ 
Cc. DOYLE. 








“Operated Dexter Feeder 
6 years. Great machines.”’ 


CHAS. PETRAZZOLO. 











Sincerely yours 


Unanimous — moaecye 
Approval of 





ane 















’ Cross and Dexter Equipment | circ. raies—a wn 


derful invention. 
FRANK VINCENT. JOSEPH F. DOWD. 


By the Pressroom and Management 
of the 
TECHNICAL PRESS, New York City 


‘Find Cross Feeders wai] 
good.”’ 
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“Cross Feeders always Suk i 
proved satisfactory i in my “Dexter Feeders for ‘first- 
masastons | DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY | 2283205 

and production.” 


them 
ENRY SMITH. S, 
geile 28 WEST 23RD STREET NEW YORK CITY |- S. A. PHILLIPS 























77 Summer St. 528 S. Clark St. 811 Prospect Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 
Lafayette Bldg., 5th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2017 Railway Express Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents 
H. W. Brintnall, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
E. G. Myers, Dallas, Texas 
Dodson Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Ltd., London, England, E.C.1 
(Distributors of Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders in Great Britain) 













































FOLDERS a) FEEDERS a CUTTERS > STITCHERS 7 BUNDLING PRESSES 
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THE. Al RTIST S “COPY. BECOMES HIS ORIGINAL WITH THE FINAL 
TOUCH OF HIS BRUSH VELVO-~ENAMEL MULTIPLIES THE ORIGINAL 
WITH AN EXACTNESS WORTHY OF THE WEST VACO SY MBOL OF QUALITY 
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Desiga by W. D, TEAGUE 
See reverse side for list of Westvaco Distr1BuTORS 








The Mill Price List 


Distributors of 
Westvaco Mill Brand meee 





Tue CHATFIELD & Woops Co. 20 W. Glenn Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tue ARNOLD-Roserts Co. Augusta, Me. 
Brapey-ReEsE Co. 308 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 
GraHaM Paper Co. 1726 Avenue B, Birmingham, Ala. 
Tae Arnotp-Roserts Co. 180 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co., 559-561 E. Swan Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BraDNER SMITH & Co. 333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 
West Vircinia Puce & Paper Co. 732 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Tue CHATFIELD & Woops Co. 3rd, Plum & Pearl Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
Tue UNIon Paper & Twine Co., 116-128 St. Clair Ave., N.W., Cleveland, 0. 


GraHaM Paper Co. 421 Lacy Street, Dallas, Texas 
CARPENTER Paper Co. oF Iowa, 106-112 Seventh St. Viaduct, Des Moines, Ia. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co. 551.E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 
GRAHAM Paper Co. 2o1 Anthony Street, E/ Paso, Texas 
GraAHAM Paper Co. Houston, Texas 
GraHAM Paper Co. 6th & Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
Tue E. A. Bover Co. 175-185 Hanover Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
GrauaM Paper Co., 607 Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
GraHaM Paper Co. 222 Second Avenue, N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Tue ARNoLD-Roserts Co. 511 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


GrauaM Paper Co., S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets, New Orleans, La. 
BEEKMAN Paper AND Carp Co., INc., 318 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
West VirciniA Purp & Paper Co., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CaRPENTER Paper Co. gth & Harney Streets., Omaha, Neb. 
Linpsay Bros., INc. 419 S. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tue Cuatrietp & Woops Co., 2nd & Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tue ARNOLD-Roserts Co. 86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 
RicHMOND Paper Co., INc. 201 Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 
Tue Union Paper & Twine Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
GraHaM Paper Co. 1014 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
GrauaM Paper Co. 16 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
R. P. ANpREws Paper Co. 704 1st Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 


R. P. ANDREws Paper Co. York, Pa. 





Manufactured by 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 








WHEN 
COUNSEL IS NEEDED 
Co 


There are over seven hundred public appraisers 
and appraisal organizations in the United States. 
@ The selection of one to perform the impor- 
tant function of fixing the value of one’s property 
is not a thing to be lightly considered. @ The 
prudent executive retaining appraisal service for 
the first time will usually write to some of 
the country’s more prominent Bankers, Public 
Accountants, Insurance Agents and Attorneys. 
@ He will ask them for the names of the most 
reliable, capable and recognized appraisal organ- 
izations. He will engage the one whose name 
is most frequently mentioned in the replies he 


receives. € He will have made a safe selection. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
HOME OFFICE, MILWAUKEE 


VALUE 5 A MEASURE OF COMPARATIVE DESIRABILITY 
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% Poor light holds down 
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production—makes each 


job cost more 


Good lighting speeds up the work 
—cuts down the cost of production 


Good lighting maintains the regular rate of pro- 
duction until closing time even on cloudy days 
or during the late-aftefnoon hours. 


Only 75% of all working time is spent under 
daylight: 25° under artificial lighting. 


Yet four of every five plants are poorly lighted. 
Is your plant one of these four? 


Good artificial lighting in your plant will give 
a 15% increase in production or its equivalent 
in lowered manufacturing costs. 


To learn if your plant is properly lighted, get 
in touch with your local electric service com- 
pany, electric league or club. Without any ob- 
ligation to you, they will study your lighting 
needs and recommend improvements that will 
effect economies in your plant. 


Remember: 200 watt lamps with 
proper reflecting equipment Spaced ten 
feet apart give excellent lighting. 


INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
29 WEST 39TH STREET 

NEW YORK 








Mr. Hebb: 





Mr. Lewis: 
Mr. Wright: 














(1) The service I am now giving to printers in about forty cities sup- 
plies the remedy for the condition these statements indicate. 


(2) Mine is not a syndicate service. It is fitted to each 


At the recent U. T. A. Convention in Chicago, retiring 
President Geo. K. Hebb said: “If printers do not accept 
their obligation in the planning and writing and producing 
of Direct Advertising, some one else will—and printers will 
become just machines, and not very busy ones at that.” 


Vice-President Lewis said: “Once the printer believes in 
printing — knows what it can do—how it can help—he 
will find plenty of buyers for it. Out of nearly 300,000 
manufacturers in the United States and Canada, not 30,000 
are advertising. It is our fault—your fault.” 


In the October issue of the magazine ‘Postage, Mr. John 
Howie Wright says: “Not one printer in a hundred knows 
even the fundamental principles of advertising and selling 
by direct mail.” 























printer-client’s individual needs. I work with those who CLosED 
’ TERRITORY 
have plan and copy departments and with those who have pe 
: e toona 
none. I will not work with any one unless I can be ronda 
- . ; ugusta (Me.) 
reasonably well satisfied he will do As part, and that the | Bosten 
service will benefit him much more than its cost. ca 
Dayton 
Harrisburg 
<° ae Hartford 
(3) Lf you want more sales of advertising-printing I can help | tynchburg 
: : ; : : ape Milwaukee 
you get them in considerable volume—if your own conditions Minneapolis 
: Montrea 
7 : Nashvill 


New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York 
Paterson 









(4) If this interests you, please tell me (a) your press 
equipment, (4) average monthly sales, (c) present percent- 
age of advertising-printing, (/) present sales methods (mail 
or salesmen), and (c) send samples of your own advertising 
and work done for customers. 


(5) If I believe we can work together pleasantly and 
profitably I will make a definite proposal. 
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Philadelphia 
Richmond 
Rochester 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Stamford 
Toronto 
Washington 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilmington 
Winnipeg 





Charles eAustin Bates, AEoLiAN Buitpinc, NEW YORK 























Te HIGHEST STANDARD 





Buy for Results 


LKE’S TYPE METALS—for the Linotype, 

Intertype, Ludlow, Monotype and 
Thompson machines, and for Stereotyping 
—are your assurance of perfect results: 
Clear type faces with solid bodies, and 
sharp plates without sinks or shrinks. 


Wilke’s Type Metals are alloyed in amod- 
ern plant under the supervision of expert 
chemists and metallurgists. Their quality 
is safeguarded and uniformly maintained. 


Our growing list of regular users is the 
best testimony that Wilke’s Metals are 
the best and the cheapest in the end. 


Wilke’s Type Metals Are the Best ‘2 
On the Long Runs—They Stand Up! 


Metals Refining Company 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 








LINOTYPE - INTERTYPE - LUDLOW - MONOTYPE - THOMPSON - STEREOTYPE 
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Speed! 


BOOKS=—At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 


Patented 
Other Patents Pending 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE 


that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of _ singles up, on any kind of stock. 


120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 


Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at less cost 





We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 


American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


415 N.Y. World Building, New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Is Now Also Made With 


Printed- Side-Up 


. 


j= 


Delivery 


Carrier ~ 


i y | ———\ , 
aaa tA. SSS | =: = — 
_—————— \ 

@ 
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THE CHALLENGE Mac 


ANUFACTUREO By 


HINERY Co, 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH US a 


® 


Easy to Operate— Because 


The Simplest Two-Revolution Press Made 


———_ —=—— a 
I = a 
———__——— ——~ ae wry) 
= a —— ape Ys 


rreeenene, 


Bed = 26x38 
Form 22x35 


Sheet 24x36 





Form Rollers have positive, easy- 
to-operate micrometer adjustment 
for raising and lowering, requiring 
no wrench—an original Lee feature. 


Grippers can be left open at any 
point and press started up without 
damaging gripper mechanism. 


Feed-guides have a positive, self- 
locking micrometer adjustment. 
Can be adjusted while press is run- 
ning, if desired. 


Throughout entire printing stroke 
the bed is geared directly to the 
cylinder, with but two bearings 
between. 


Has many original features and 
conveniences found upon no other 
pony press, and many features 
found only upon presses costing a 
great deal more. 





LEE PRESSES 


now made in two styles 
of sheet delivery, viz.: 


Printed-Side-Up 


(Carrier Delivery) 


Printed-Side-Down 
(Fly Delivery) 


Both presses are the same 
size, the difference being in 
the method of delivering 
the sheet after printing. 





Bed is full 38 inches wide between 
the bearers—from two to four 
inches wider than other pony 
presses. Will handle 24x36 inch 
book papers, double-folio, two 
pages of a seven-column paper, etc. 


Center-girt directly under the cyl- 
inder is extra heavy, and there are 
four supports under bed on impres- 
sion line, two of these directly un- 
der the cylinder bearers. There is 
no possible chance for spring while 
cylinder is on the impression. 
Feed-board is in two sections, 
hinged. Front section, to which 
feed-guides are attached, raises asa 
unit, giving clear access to the cyl- 
inder for making ready without 
disturbing register. Rear section 
of feed-board also raises for easy 
access to form. 





You Owe It to Yourself to Send for Prices and Full Information—Write Today 








The Challenge Machinery Co. ciate "NovarGs 
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No. 13625 Machinist's Work Bench 


(Wood No. 3625) 





Nothing superfluous; ample working facilities and 
accommodations for tools and miscellaneous parts re- 
quired by the machinist in medium-sized offices. (For 
more elaborate designs for large offices see No. 13640.) 

Has hardwood work top,1% inches thick, 22 inches 
wide and 60 inches long, with tool-board (22 inches 
high) and tool-shelf (5 inches wide) in rear. 

There are four drawers 14% x 12% x 2 inches deep, 
and four drawers 145x 12x32 inches deep, all 
with removable partitions running from front to 
rear; six partitions are supplied with each drawer. 
Also two blank drawers 14% x 12% x 8 inches deep, 
without partitions. 


The two tiers of drawers in this Work Bench 
are secured by locking device controlled by top 
drawer in left tier with lock. 

Compartment at right (151 inches wide, 22% 
inches high and 16% inches deep) is supplied with 
two adjustable shelves; door has individual lock. 

Working Surface, Tool-Board and Shelf, on 
both steel and wood benches, are of wood, plain 
finish, oiled. (Vise shown in illustration is not 
supplied.) 

Height to working surface, 34 inches; height 
over all, 56 inches. Floor space (including over- 
hang of work top), 22% x 60 inches. 





THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





HAMILTON GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY PROMINENT TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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Why They Bought More 
ORTLEB 


INK AGITATORS 











This is the Miehle Model 











Pictorial Review — New York 
“We get a more uniform and even 

distribution of color even when the 

fountain is low without changing the 

flow. Washups are less frequent.” 

(28 Agitators.) 


H. S. Collins Printing Co.— 
St. Louis 

“They unquestionably keep a uniform 
color, prevent accumulating of foreign 
substance in ink, save frequent wash- 
ups and save in depreciation of ink 
while removing from fountain.” (5 
Agitators.) 


G. Alfred Peters Co.— Balti- 
more 

“The point that interests us most is 

the shorter time required to produce 

high quality work. Our pressmen say 

it’s the greatest thing put on a press.” 

(2 Agitators.) 


Atlanta Paper Co.— Atlanta 
“Especially have we found that we 
can use ink to suit box work that we 
had discarded on account of grit.’ 
(5 Agitators.) 


Geo. F. MecKiernan & Co.— 
Chicago 
“Our men like them in every way — 
result is better work with more uni- 
form color and less effort.’ (7 
Agitators.) 


National Folding Box Co.— 
New Haven 

“Because of uniformity of color and 

will do everything you claim — and 

then some. (27 Agitators.) 





Rand, McNally & Co.— Chicago 
They got uniform color throughout 
run and also eliminated some slip- 
sheeting. They save ink. (34 
Agitators.) 


L. H. Jenkins, Inc.— Richmond 
“We are very much pleased with the 
results as we find that we have in- 
creased the number of impressions 
per pound by more than 25 per_cent. 
This in itself makes it a profitable 
purchase, but there are several other 
advantages besides.” (6 Agitators.) 


Western Prtg. & Litho. Co.— 
Racine 
“We can’t see how we ever got along 
without them. The saving in ink 
alone will pay for the Agitators in a 
short time, to say nothing about the 
better class of printing we can do.” 
(8 Agitators.) 


Meredith 

Moines 
“We know they aid in preventing 
off- setting by keeping ink ata uniform 
consistency at all times. (16 
Agitators.) 


Western rca Co. 
Lake ¢ 

“This seems ee be just another simple 

invention that has proved to be a 

giant in the printing industry.” (2 

Agitators.) 

Oak Press — New York 

“On a Buckeye cover run in yellow 

and blue we got a perfect uniformity 

of color.” (3 Agitators.) 


Publications — Des 


— Salt 





Conde Nast Publications — 
Greenwich, Conn. 

“We secured uniformity of color on 

first two Agitators we tried. Trace 

shipment on the additional twenty. 

Need is urgent. 27 Agitators.) 


Riverside Printing Co.— Mil- 
waukee 

“They surely keep the color uniform 
and you don’t have to stand back of 
your press every minute of the day 
for fear the color is not uniform. We 
can’t say enough about them.” (4 
Agitators.) 


John S. Swift & Co.— New 
York-Chicago-St. Louis 

“We have had excellent results. The 

benefits in the way of uniform color 

and_ saving of = and ink are so 

obvious, etc.”” (5 Harris Agitators.) 


Gilmartin Co.— San Francisco 
“They certainly insure a uniform 
color and eliminate some of the 
worries of a pressman.” (2 Agitators.) 


Clark-Sprague — St. Louis 

* Because of uniformity and elimina- 

tion of double rolling on certain jobs.” 

(2 Agitators.) 

Sleepeck- Helman— Chicago 
‘The Agitators keep the color uniform 

and prevent injury at fountain.” (4 

Agitators.) 

Wm. R. Warner & Co.—St. 

Louis 
“They lengthen the life of rollers and 
keep the color uniform.”’ (3 Agitators.) 





Beck Engraving Co.— Phila- 
delphia 

“The Agitators produce a more uni- 
form quality in our presswork and 
there is no question about this device 
making it much easier for the press- 
man to carry a more uniform color. 
They save on ink and save wash-ups.” 
(12 Agitators.) 


Thos. D. Murphy 
Oak, lowa 

“We conducted a series of experi- 
ments. We told our ink man to make 
some of our regular process colors — 
only to make the varnish considerable 
shorter — to make three batches 
short—shorter then shorter than 
h---. On the process work we used the 
shorter ink with the Agitator and 
everyone around here says it’s the 
best we have ever put out. It would 
have been impossible to have done it 
without the Agitator. Oh boy! what 
a strangle hold I have now on Old 
Man Quality. I am carrying more 
color and it stands out on the sheet 
better.” (5 Agitators.) 


S. C. Toof & Co.— Memphis 
“We got the same tint throughout on 
@ 95,000 run on (a three-ply white 
ci ird using brown ink.’ 

“On a seed catalogue our ink bill wi is 
about one-third less than a year ago. 
(7 Agitators.) 


Speaker-Hines Prtg. Co.— 
Detroit 


“They work fine 
without them.” (3 


Co.— Red 


and we would not be 
Agitators.) 














Write for new descriptive booklet,“A Great Improvement for Cylinder Presses. 


3rd Floor, Calumet Bldg. 


Trial Plan, as did the users of more than 850 Agitators to date 


ORTLEB INK AGITATOR COMPANY, Inc. 


GEORGE ORTLEB, President 
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84 hours saved on one job 






Yments-towrth Annual Avcrsment amd RG 
Report of 





! The Ohio Mutual Tornado 
Cyclone & Windstorm 


Insurance Associa 








(Annual report of an Ohio Insurance Company) 





HE J. W. HOPLEY CO., Printers, of Bucyrus, Ohio, write: 
“40,000 of these annual reports were folded this year 
on the CLEVELAND Folder, on which 84 hours of folding 
time were saved over hand folding a 36,000 run last year.” 


488, hours saved 


The house organ of the American Clay Company was folded each 
month during 1924 by hand, but in 1925 it was folded on the CLEVE- 
LAND. The Hopley Company makes this comparison: 














Hand Fold Folded on the CLEVELAND 
May, 1924 ....... 93% hours a - 26% hours 
OTT TTT Te 105% hours Eh wie we ee a 20% hours 
, re se ee 81 hours | rare aaa 20 hours 
ee re 101 hours NN 6 i aw wwe - 20 hours 
September ....... 136% hours September ........16 hours 
October .........- 90% hours sk vacnes -- 16 hours 






Saving for six months’ period . . . 48814 hours 
Average saving each month .... 81 hours 







Thousands of printers are saving millions of hours of folding time 
each year with CLEVELAND Folders. Not only that, but by using 
certain folds, which can be produced only on the CLEVELAND, it is 
often possible to save many hours of press time. 








Write for descriptive literature on the complete CLEVELAND line 
of folders and feeders. 


[He [jeveranofejoine Macnine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
NEW YORK * BOSTON ° CHICAGO ‘ PHILADELPHIA 
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Do you 
make good ™ 
on your rush promises? 


(oe a “promise” on a rush job is rather risky at best. 
You never know what might crop up at the last 
minute to prevent your fulfilling it. 


There’s makeready time, register—a thousand and one 


things—plates might go bad. 


If you use Warnock Blocks you can be sure of saving time 
on makeready and register. They can always be depended 
upon. You don’t have to unlock and lock a whole form 
just to put one plate into register. All you do is adjust 


the plate itself. 
In addition Warnock Blocks reduce the wear and tear on 
plates, speed lock-up, save storage space and eliminate 
warped plates. 


Warnock Blocks help you make good on your “rush 
promises.” They soon pay for themselves. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 
438 Pioneer St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Makers of the Sterling Aluminum Expansion Book Block System, the Sterling Small 
Sectional System and of aluminum alloy furniture in standard styles. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 
Line-up and Register Table 


Designed to Meet the Exacting Requirements 
of Good Printing 


eons new and more practical 
improvements to simplify and facilitate 
every operation in lining up and registering 
forms, and which are contained in no other 
Line-up and Register Table. 


Why the Craftsman Line-up and 
Register Table Stands Preeminent 
The horizontal and vertical straight-edges on the 


Table are attached by gears meshed to slotted 
tracks. Impossible to get out of adjustment. 


An adjustable self-inking marking wheel attached 
to each straight-edge, eliminating hand-drawn lines 
and assuring perfect parallelism of lines. 


A simple raising device lifts straight-edges off paper 
when moving them to another position. 


Anadjustable side guide for quick, accurate position- 
ing of sheet and subsequent sheets of the same job. 


INVALUABLE TO LITHOGRAPHERS Standard Sizes: 
IN PREPARING STICK-UP SHEETS, Etc. 38 x 50 inches 45 x 65 inches 50 x 75 inches 


The Craftsman Line-up and Register Table Patent applied for 


HE CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP AND REGISTER TABLE is all-metal steel con- 

struction. Surface is heavy plate glass with illuminating compartment beneath. 
By pressing a button a flood of light is thrown upward sufficient for the closest registering. 
Two spring-steel straight-edges, vertically and horizontally to each other, are attached 
to Table by the rack and gear method. This method insures perfect line-up at all times. 
No wires to stretch, break or become loose. 


The self-inking wheels on straight-edges insure perfect parallelism of lines, eliminating 
hand-drawn lines and possible inaccuracies by holding pencil at varying angles along the 
straight-edges. An adjustable side guide, together with combination sheet stops and clamps, 
secures the sheet at same points of contact as on the press. The absolute accuracy and 
trouble-proof method of operating straight-edges places the Craftsman Table far ahead 
of any other line-up and register table on the market. The Table is handsomely finished 


in olive green. 


Price and terms on application. Send for literature 


National Printer’s Supply Company 


Makers of Printer’s Registering Devices 


49-59 RIVER STREET, WALTHAM, MASS., U.S. A. 
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The Secret of Dowd Superiority 
the Dowd St 


Paper cutting knives look 
much alike—cost about the 
same—but perform differ- 
ently because of the varia- 
tion in quality. Dowd knives 
are made according to a 
formula which produces the 
finest grained, the most duc- 
tile, and the toughest steel. 
They are tempered the full 
length of the knife at one 
time, thus eliminating soft 
spots. You can depend on 
Dowd knives to give long, 
satisfactory service with the 
least regrinding. 


HOW 
TO ORDER 


To insure your 
receiving a knife 
specially designed 
for your cutter, 
lay the old knife 
on a large, strong 
sheet of paper, 
bevel side up. 
Draw a line 
around the knife. 
Indicate location 
and size of holes. 
State thickness 
of new knife. 
Give name of 
cutter, symbol of 
machine and cut 
which the ma- 


chine makes. ! : | - Judge for Yourself 
: By ACTUAL USE 


Dowd knives are guaranteed to give sat- 
isfactory performance under all cutting 
conditions. For more than 78 years we 
have upheld this rigid policy of service 
and satisfaction to Dowd knife users. 


R. J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


DOW D 


Paper Knives of Everlasting SATISFACTION 
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This graphic message 
tells its own story. 
Heavy paper may not 
deliver as badly as the 
uncontrolled pile here 
pictured, but the risk 
of costly offset is even 
greater —Over 8000 
Presses Equipped. 


UNITED PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO. 


38 Park Row - - New York 
83 Broad Street - - Boston 
604 Fisher Building - Chicago 





Enables Users to Send Sheets to Bindery 
Hours Earlier Than Ever Before 


The Safe Gas Attachment. Makes full color possible on heavy 
cut forms without cost of slip-sheeting or danger of offset. 
Causes ink to begin setting before delivery—sheets retain heat 
after they are dry. For cylinder or rotary presses—simple in 
construction and always in commission. An inexpensive attach- 
ment that pays for itself in a few months. 


Automatic Conmol 
Makes It Safe 


s & yee ss ; aiirte Patented magnetic 
es ” SAS a reeset d : control ignites the 

. ee eee —" gas when press 
Bp esteettt ' starts—cuts off gas 


the instant press 
stops 


«sme HET 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


38 Park Row, New York 83 Broad Street, Boston 604 Fisher Building, Chicago 





AGENTS FOR STATIC CONTROL COMPANY, INCORPORATED, NEW YORK 
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Illustration shows the 38 x 52 two color HARRIS 


ONE of a COMPLETE Line 9) Aavantogesor 7 


HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES | 


Low cost of medium 
large runs and up. 







cludes all the popular sizes from 
22x34 to 44x64. It includes three sizes 
, of two-colors, 36x48, 38x52, and 44x64. 





; HE Harris line is complete. It in- 
| 






From this complete line, you can select 
the model which EXACTLY fits your ineiiiabimsaititin 
| requirements. You can install the PAR- ee 






revolution. 
TICULAR size and type that will prove 
- your best money maker. 






Ideal for Direct by 
Mail work. Offset 








emphasizes selling 


f- 3 
points, bulks up, 
withstands mailing 
and folds well. 
% 3 _ = 2. 


All machines are FULLY automatic— 






on any model you get devices and fea- 
tures exclusively Harris. 
Investigate the Harris first. 


The Harris Automatic Press Company 


























Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses Built in standard sizes, from 22 x 34 
N Y. k Cl land Chica ° to 44 x 64. Two 2-color models. 
eve 





/ HARRIS (| 


@ offset |Mipresses 6 
Sse set oo 
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“ve QUAD RULE “nr 
Remarkably Flexible Sea 
Aree pli ey 





to most all classes 
of rule work. 










Will revolutionize 


methods of hand- | Tz Lam Ate, o/ 
te | SS ZLTH/ 







brass rule. 



















QUAD RULE 
ASSEMBLED 
: 5 


A SAMPLE FORM [a 



















UAD RULE is hair-line rule cast 



































































































MACHINE , on quads. The rule is type high. 

omaemes | It is cast on 12, 14, 18 and 24 point 

a ee bodies, and in units of 1, 114, 2, 2%, 

| 3 and 4 em pica body widths. It is de- 

signed for the express purpose of aid- 

| ing in the rapid composition of rule 

| forms. It can be assembled into the 

as | most intricate forms, including box 

— | headings, in a few moments time. 

2 a a Quad rule saves 60% of composition 

rove. time and 90& of distribution time. It 

is adaptable to nearly all classes of 

rule work and will revolutionize meth- 

ods of handling rule forms. Aligns 

PRICE LIST with brass rule. Keep it standing on 

25 Lbs. or Over FONT SCHEME ae s and varied forms may be quick- 

E y assembled by shifting vertical rules. 

Point Per Pound 24 Ibs............. Pes It will give splendid wear, because it 

“7 + “a sisson eatlassiose rf. an is cast from copper hardened foundry 

18 60 5 Ibs..............2%em type metal and cast on foundry ma- 

24 .60 ee « chines. For your convenience quad 

5 Ibs..............4 em rule is put up in twenty-five pound 

Less than 25 Lbs. aes fonts and in two and one half and five 

Point Per Pound pound units of 1, 114, 2, 214, 3 and 4 

12 -70 Put up in units of 2'2 pounds em pieces. The body sizes are 12, 14, 
14 .70 in 1,1!2-em widths and 5 18 and 24 point. 

18 -70 pound units of 2, 2!2, 3 and 






4-em widths. In all body sizes. COSTS ONLY A TRIFLE MORE THAN QUADS 


PITTSBURGH TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Foundry Type 
340-342 SECOND AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Telephone Court 1663 and 2060 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER” 
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A NEW Cutter 
with an OLD Name 




















Little need be said about And the price is another 

this NEW 34% inch paper revelation awaiting your 

cutter. comparison. Drop into 

Its features are so unusual your dealers today; ask to 

tion for a machine of this size, see the new Chandler 

fica 5 its design is so advanced, and Price CRAFTSMAN 
ec! c that it speaks for itself. Paper Cutter. 


Other Ble THE CHANDLER @ PRICE CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


























This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. The 
name “CRAFTSMAN” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 



















For sale by 
type founders 


and dealers in Wr 
; 
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Just as bread is cut with 
best results, the knife of 
this cutter is pulled with 
a shearing action, not 
pushed, through thestock. 





Convenient 3 part back 
gauge. Any part can be 
set forward or back. 

























I 








ICATIONS 


of the NEW Cutter with an OLD Name 


(21% inch wide adjustable knife bar gibs on each side 
insure maximum wear. (A long-lived, wood block clutch. 
(Entire frame is a one-piece casting; super-rigid; nothing 
to loosen. (3 part back gauge; each part can be set for- 
ward or back. (Knife is pulled, not pushed, through the 
stock, no chattering is possible. Double shear action. 
(Long table in front. Heavy table supported at eight 
points; heavy cutter throughout. (Long side plates in 
front and rear. (Large scraped knife bearings. (Adjust- 
able binder gibs. @Adjustable connecting rod for knife. 


(Large diameter tape wheels, centrally mounted on 
substantial supports. Tape, 34” wide, endless with rear 
adjustment. (Long steel adjustable tongue for back gauge 
eliminates wear. (Large binder hand wheel. Starting 
lever operated by right hand. Double action control 
insures safety. @Enclosed worm and wheel drive running 
in oil. (Powerful brake easily adjusted. @Knife can be 
stopped at any part of cut. (Motor bracket below table 
near floor. (3412 inches between side frames. (Fly wheel 
supported on outside and mounted on ball bearings. 


THE CHANDLER @& PRICE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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This insert printed work and turn, single rolled without slip-sheeting, on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN Press. The 
name “CRAFTSMAN” is an exclusive trade-mark of The Chandler & Price Co. registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
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KIDDER MACHINES 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


Slitters, Rewinders, Sheet Cutters 
Printing Presses, Special Machinery 








for Your Plant 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 


Head Office and Works 
DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New York, 261 Broadway Toronto, Canapa, 445 King St. West Cuicaco, 166 West Jackson St. 
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The Goes Bordered Blanks 
Are Real "Printers Helps — 


because they help printers to produce high grade 

Every printed products quickly, easily, and economically. 

. They facilitate the production and enhance the appear- 
Business House ance and value of Membership Certificates, Licenses, 


in town Permits, Guarantees, Warranties, Charters, Lodge 








Passes, Commissions, Coupons of all descriptions and 
thousands of other varieties of printed matter. 


Goes The Goes Bordered Blanks will help Printers to 


open new business channels and to secure better prices 


Art Advertising and longer profits for their work. 


Blotters The Goes Bordered Blanks have been especially de- 

, ' signed for type overprinting. They are lithographed in 
Write for Samples rich appropriate colors. The assortment includes 100 
= styles ranging in size from 2%4 by 6% ins. to 17 by 22 ins. 

G —something for practically every conceivable purpose. 


is a prospect for 


Samples and prices will gladly be furnished upon request. 











GOES LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY, 35 W. 61st St., CHICAGO 
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Golding Appliances 


For the Print Shop, Bank, Stationer, Advertising Man, Photographer; Artist, 
School, Manufacturer and Every Office of Every Kind 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Golding Press Division 
American Type Founders Company 


FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 











The ‘Pear!’ Paper Cutter 
With Base for Waste Cuttings 


Is a leader among small cutters 
for cutting stock in quantity. It 
is in large use by small print shops 
and multigraph shops for cutting 
stock to special sizes as required; 
by banks, department stores and 
large commercial houses for cut- 
ting the margins from their 
monthly statements; and by pho- 
tographers for cutting sensitized 
paper in quantity and to exact 
size for printing. 


The ‘‘Official’’ 
Card Cutter 


This is a well made, 
but low priced cut- 
ter. The knives are 
of good quality tool 
steel. It has a bal- 
anced handle, iron feet and 
hardwood table ruled in one- 
inch squares to provide a convenient cutting guide at any point. 


The “Boston’’ Card Cutter No. 36B 


Two Sizes 


Is for use in the offices of engi- 
neers, draftsmen, sign writers, 
etc. Large sheets of drawings, 
blue prints, tracings, veneer, cloth, thin tin, etc., are handled 
easily, accurately and quickly with thissize of the Boston Cutter. 





Tablet Press, Pad Counter and 
Tablet Knife 


This press is designed for biocking billheads, letterheads, 
noteheads and general office forms, etc., and can be used for 
bundling. It is of cast iron and wood construction, easy to 
operate, simple, strong and convenient. 

The Tablet Knife, illustrated in the center, is used to cut through the 
cement employed in blocking the loose stock compressed by the Tablet Press 
Paper can be padded any thickness. Cement the edges, and when the cement 
has set, cut into tablets or sections with the tablet knife. 

The Pad Counter, illustrated at the left, is an appliance used tor marking 
off pads of equal size after loose stock has been blocked in Tablet Press. 


The ‘“‘Boston’’ Card Cutter 
Made in Four Sizes 


This is the most complete and best 

made of all card cutters. It has 

adjustable front, side 

and back gauges, 

knives of best tool 

steel, one-piece iron 

frame, mahogany 

table and balanced handle. It is just the thing for cutting 

and trimming paper, cardboard, thin leather, asbestos insula- 
tion, rubber and canvas fabric, etc. 


The “Official’’ Imprinting | 
Press 


This press is fitted 

with a stationary 

platen. Designed 

especially for print- 

ing titles on tracings 

and blue prints, and 

has been found well 

adapted for printing 

on rubber goods, ap- 

pliances and novel- 

ties that would be 

awkward to handle on a movable 
platen. Equipped for operation by hand lever or power. 
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Buy Operating Results 
Not Mere Motors 


T DOESN’T just happen that a printer thinks 
of Kimble when he thinks of motors, or that 
leading printers’ supply houses everywhere 


recommend and sell Kimble motors. These 
conditions result from nearly 20 years of 
eS selling Kimble motors to produce definite 
po ae . eee = —s results on printing machinery—of solving 
husky Kimble : ies ex __spress drive problems for printers. 

motor mounted on é . “| a Se , : 

slic Nilelile pees. mn «ly 4 The tabulated experience of all these years, 
It o* . “} ye & “combined with motors and control equip- 
variation from  —— i ’ : _ 

4500 13007.p.m. (rae »} ' ment perfected through constant improve- 
with 13 inter- f \Sae|| 1") dpe ment, places the Kimble Electric Company 
mediate speeds. Sel os Sl today in a better position than ever before to 
| See , recommend motors that provide maximum 


production on every press. 





Ask your supply salesman, or write us. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


The above pictures show Kimble motors and control 2408 W. Erie St. _<8™%,_— Chicago, Illinois 
equipment used in the plant of the Loyola Press, Chicago. 
Cylinder presses are equipped with the latest push button 
control. There is a master control station near the feeder 
and an additional stop button at the opposite end of the 
press. Speed regulator and control contactors are mounted l 
on the wall. The Pony Whitlock Press is similarly equipped. | 
Jobbers are provided with Kimble Press-O-Matic control. Of course we want to know about the latest improve- 
: : ; | ments in printing efficiency. Mail your folder on Press- 
A variable speed Kimble motor with hand lever control — | O-Matic Job Press Control. 
| 
| 








KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2408 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


drives the folder, and a Kimble constant speed induction 
motor operates the cutter. 
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EDUCOL 


is an equalizer and adjuster of printing ink. 
It does not thin the ink, but softens it by 
breaking up the pigment, thus improving 
distribution and giving more impressions 


of ink. On process work, it leaves each im- 
pression with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. On heavy solids, 
a soft, smooth effect is produced. 


per pound of ink. It cuts the excessive tack 
out of the ink and eliminates picking and 
mottling, without ill effects of any kind. 


Reducol cuts down offset and slip-sheeting. 
It prevents the sheet from sticking to the 
form. It reduces washup during a run toa 
minimum, insures cleaner and faster print- 
ing and acts as a preservative for rollers. 


The safe drying quality of Reducol pre- 
vents both crystallization and rubbing off 


Tried, proved and found satisfactory by the printing trade of the 
United States, Canada and England 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


135 South East Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 
23-25 East 26th Street, New York City 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co.,San Francisco Seattle Portland Los Angeles 
British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 



































CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 


v. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
Mount Pleasant Prees 


MARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


dugust 15, 1921. 


ne eae 
tlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


For more thay a year we have had in use on 
@1l of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and 
we are very happy to be able to say that we believe 
they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time’ on 
the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 
past J of these mnate on the presses has saved the 
emashing o: &@ plate which would have occurred if 
the sa aes pare packing had been in use. 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


The only pegs objection to the blanket 
@hich we can see is tha takes up so much room’on 
the cylinder that Jes * hadi overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 
them, eas we feel certain they are e distinct help and 
advantage in our pressroom, 


or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


3 HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 


Cott Mt tartans 


saciuoine of: 
1D mSURLO FOR & REASONABLE TBE. FOR 
‘OUCH MATERIALS ABE WOT BEOWARLE ROW s LOH 





eens oaawincs Cuacragrons coos reetannte Fe 
Tet sueseeuter ust HERE OF TRE CUSTOE® 











Pacific Coast Sales Office 
711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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CLINE 


Twenty-five years 
of specialized ex- 
perience in print- 
ing press control 
engineering 















ombination You Can’t Beat—Cline Push Button 
Control System and Westinghouse Motors 


Known the world around, wherever printing presses run, Cline Push | 
Button Control System with Westinghouse Motors, stands for all that 
is best in printing press equipment. 


Cline control equipment and Westinghouse motors! Made together, 
shipped together, serviced together. It’s a combination you can’t beat 
for sureness, safety, speed, and efficiency. 


There is Cline-Westinghouse equipment for every printing need, from 
the smallest wire stitcher to the largest newspaper press. Twenty-five 
years of experience are behind them all. 


Write for interesting descriptive pamphlets. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFc.Co. 


Western Office Main Office Eastern Office 
First Nat’ Bank Bldg. Conway Bldg. Marbridge Bldg. 
San Francisco, 111 W. Washington St. 47 W. 34th St. 
alif. Chicago New York 


































—S 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Known throughout the world 
as manufacturers of the best 
electrical equipment 







































“My Mohr Lino-Saw 
Is Not for Sale”— 


Herbert H. Getchell, Janesville, Wis. 

























Simple 
Easily Installed 
Long Lived 









“Run-around”’ matter produced as quickly and cheaply as straight matter 
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In a recent letter, Mr. Getchell 
(whose conception of a poor com- 
petitor is one not equipped with 
Mohr Lino-Saws) makes the state- 
ment quoted above. 


It is a significant, straight-from-the- 
shoulderobservation by aman who, 
having used the product for years, 
knows exactly what it will do. 


Whatthe Mohr Lino-Saw Does 
The Mohr Lino-Saw takes the 


“run” out of “run-arounds.” The 
journey your men taketothe floor 
saw when broken-measure slugs 
have been cast, the time consumed 
sawing these slugs to length, andthe 
return trip are all eliminated when 
the Mohr Lino-Saw gets on the job. 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 


564-570 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 





For with the Mohr Lino-Saw the 
operator about to cast odd- 
measure matter simply turns the 
convenient dial. The slugs, cleanly 
and accurately sawed to length, drop 
to the galley ready for make-up. 
No vise-jaw or assembler adjust- 
ments; no ruined mold-liners; no 
large investment in extra liners; 
no bleeding of slugs. A boon in 
last-minute rushes and a material 
advantage over competitors. 










Mohr Lino-Saws are used in 
nearly every state of the Union 
and on every continent on earth. 
Write for descriptive matter. No 
obligation. 



















Address 







TRADE-MARK 

















The & « 
Book Stitcher 


EXPERIENCED? 


HILLIPS Sait Sao 
ceaieiie PRINTING COMPANY iM 


PRINTERS tn 
ONE or MORE 
COLORS FoR CATALOGUES, BOOKLETS, 
PARTICULAR CALENDARS, POST CARDS 
PEOPLE:--- ano NOVELTIES 


240 to 250 EAST FOURTH ST. 
LOS ANGELES 











December 15th., 1924. 


Leonard Machinery Company, 
1355 West Ocean Ave., 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Dear Sirs:- 


We are pleased to say for upwards of three 
years now we have successfully applied the principle 
of wire stitching in our bindery to the entire 
satisfaction of our clients and ourselves. 


Wire stitching in bookbinding, as possible 
on your F & G STITCHER, is speedier, more 
economical and more durable than thread sewing 
and in our opinion it offers, as it were, @ panacea, 
to the makers of Commercial Books. 


We know whereof we speak as we have 
examined our own work after it has been subject 
to twelve and eighteen months hard usage finding 
the forms in place and the binding intact. 


For general book work and particularly on 
catalogues and directories we are convinced your 
proposition is ideal. 


Yours very truly, 











Write for descriptive circular which gives a clear outline of the machine and its 
functions. 


BUILT BY 


LEONARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of High Grade Machinery 


648 SANTA FE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


@ 


& 
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Where Giant Presses Grind 


The ponderous weight of printing machinery, the vibration of 
giant presses, the constant trucking of forms, stereos, paper 
stock and other heavy materials, all impose a terrific strain 
upon the pressroom floor. § The problem of finding flooring 
material that will withstand this strain is a serious one for printers 
unacquainted with the enduring qualities of Kreolite Wood Blocks. 
Among the many big publishing and printing firms whose floor 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Branches in 
All Large Cities 


problems Kreolite Wood Blocks have permanently solved is the 
New York Tribune. One of the floors installed in this plant is 
illustrated here. § Smooth, resilient, sanitary Kreolite Wood Block 
Floors in your plant will forever end your flooring problems. 
Have our floor engineers study your needs and make proper 
recommendations. This is a Kreolite service that is rendered 
without cost or obligation. 
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The Worl 
The Worlds Greatest - 8 New Versatile 19 x 25° 


BAUM FOLDERS 


4-6-8-12-16-18-20-24-28-32 Wy ses in one operation 











RAMAN, 
pale ae ee ee aes 
eat eet eae ead ee ee ee 






Model 290 
4 folds (32 pages) one oper- 
ation. 17,000 folds an hour 


ONLY*770 


Complete. Motor included 


3 folds (16 pages) one oper- 
ation. 13,000 folds an hour 


ONLY °685 


With motor. No extras 


AP RRR Rp RRM PLS MERRION 
Ge Ge ale aie cece de ae ae ce ce ce ap ae ce ce ants 
AO ad at ee eae he he ead eae ae le ae ee 


The same SIMPLICITY and QUALITY CONSTRUCTION that made 
BAUM FOLDERS THE FASTEST-SELLING-FOLDERS-IN-AMERICA 


Baum High Duty Foler3 faite Max 14” 19" RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
Sean ib? a ab" ena, Gus Seaman, 615-25 CHESTNUT STREET : PHILADELPHIA 


Baum 19” x 25” Folders—3, 4 or 5 sets folding rollers 





BRANCHES OR AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES f{ 
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High Speed 
ROTARY 
PRESS 


with Perforating 
Numbering and 
Rewind Units 


Simple to operate 
Reliable in performance 


We Build to Suit Your Needs 


High Speed Rotary Presses for Single and Fanfold Continuous Forms with Automatic Numbering, 
Punching, Perforating (Cross and Lineal) Units. Folding, Forming and Cutoff Units if Desired. 





Fifteen years of actual use has proved these presses to be the simplest to operate, most reliable 
in performance and best paying rotary presses on the market. 


THE STEEL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING CO., Springfield, Ohio 


Designers and Builders of Special Printing Machinery 
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FRR RURAL R RnR LY 


YES! the new Intertype Mixer’ 


is a standardized machine— 


HOSE who have seen the Intertype 

“Mixer” in operation—and real- 

ize how much work it turns out 
—can hardly believe that a machine so 
radically different can still be a standard- 
ized interchangeable Intertype. 


It is standardized. Its main magazines, 
molds and matrices will interchange on 
every other Standardized Intertype ever 
built. 


. It is interesting to hear the comments of 

THE INTERTYPE “MIXER” those who first see the “Mixer” when it 
Senctliad tty an abies is speeding along on ordinary “straight” 
Side Magazine composition. “Why, that machine can’t 

be a ‘Mixer’; it has only one distributor 

New! Improved! box.” Or, “Where is the special assem- 
Don’t try to compare the Inter- bling mechanism? — this looks like any 


type “Mixer” with any other = other machine.” 
machine, for there is nothing ee a, 
else like it. No other machine | But when they see the “Mixer” at work 


has the same simple assem’ on complicated composition—or on 
bling mechanism, without ree work requiring constant changes from 
strictions as to speed or large i ETE d 
size matrices. And no other ee ne eee aie ee eee 

machine has anything like the at the output of this radically improved 


single distributor box feature. | and absolutely different machine. 


PPP eae eae Seale al aie ale aye ee ap eho ao ae ale eho eae ae aie ae ae he ah ao ao eho i ap ai eae 


Mail the coupon for literature—or wire collect if 
you'd like to see an Intertype salesman. 


| Yes 
“We re 


S ta pope rdi er “ Interested . 


INE E a Eee ca Ya 


a {] Send brochure about the Intertype 


Mixer 
{ } Send booklet **Profit-Making Inter- 
type Features”’ 


{ } Send Parts and Supplies Catalogue 
{ } Send Matrix Specimen Book 


Intertype Corporation Pi { ] Send SALESMAN 
Executive Offices, 1440-B Broadway, New York =~ = NAME 


CHICAGO MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO. ~—- BOSTON.” ADDRESS 
LOS ANGELES LONDON / 


E spcpededetecpcpepededetece cece dese seco cpeose dec ete pepe de ded teed de dose 








a alta a 











litt ia aii 








COMPOSED ON THE INTERTYPE IN KENNTONIAN AND CLOISTER BOLD. 6-PT. RULE SLIDE NO. 511 AND 12-pT. sLipe No. 2221. 
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Utility Heaters and Neutralizers 


ALL PATENT PROTECTED 


New Models - 1926 - New Prices 


Eight Styles of Gas Heaters specially adapted to the 
conditions on different makes of printing machinery 


=i We have abandoned electrical heaters because of their inefficiency and tendency to break F 
down. Mechanical instead of electric cut-offs are used for the same reason, greater durability. 


The only really safe Gas Heaters, and the only ones with which a 
written 5-year guarantee is given, or can be given 


Styte A—The popular Utility Carriage Delivery Safety Gas Heater, for Miehle, Optimus, 
Premier and other cylinder presses, with automatic ball-valve cut-off and protective 
shields. Now made with all-steel pipe and improved cast- 
ings. Prices, 36 in., $65; $5 for each added foot up to $80. 


StyLe B—An open-flame Gas Heater, exposing the sheet 
= : to the direct flame. Not as safe as Style A, but offered in 
On Miehle Carriage Delivery—$65t0 $80 deference to the demand of pressmen for such heaters. 


Has the Utility patented cut-off and attachments. Prices, same as Style A. 


Styte C—For top-of-cylinder use on flat-bed presses. Has patented pinched tube cut-off. 
Not as safe as Style A, but as good as can be made for this position. Prices, $65 to $80. 
Or without cut-off, Nelson style, for $35 and $40. 


Styte D—A new heater for Miehle Vertical Press, with porcelain reflector, double row 
of flames, swinging to any position quickly. Price, $50. _ 

Styte E—The Utility old-style Vertical, with steel reflector, 

clamped to pressguard. Price, $40. 

StyLte F—For Kelly, Osterlind and similar automatic presses. 

This new style has asbestos protectors to save the pressman’s 

hands. Made either with floor-stand or attachable to exten- 

sion delivery. Guaranteed better than any $100 pipe heater. 

Price, $50. 


StyLe G—The Utility old-style Kelly heater, with double- 
flame reflector. Price, $40. 


Styte H—Large reflecting heater, for use on Cross type of 
press feeders. Has double row of flames and automatic cut- 
off. Specially adapted to maintaining uniformly warm paper that will neither stretch nor 
shrink in color printing. Prices, $110 to $130. 


Inquire as to the Utility Electric Neutralizer, working on the 110 volt incandescent light 
circuit. Price for single press equipment, $125 and up. 


All Utility products are made under the patents of Charles H. Cochrane, former patent 
editor of THe INLAND Printer. Write for list of large users. Sold by dealers. 


UTILITY HEATER COMPANY 


Telephone Canal 2989 239 Centre Street, NEW YORK 


Utility Reflector on Miehle Vertical 
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Austin Daylight Plant of The 

Haddon Press, Camden, N. J., 

first of two large units built for 
this well known printer 








The cash value of 
daylight—in your plant 


VERY human link in your chain of production— 
compositor, proofreader, stoneman, pressman— 
will be made much more efficient by an abundance 


AUSTIN METHOD of daylight. 


Under the Austin Meth ‘ estsia 
ci ania aa oo i In a well daylighted printing plant every department prof- 


by one organization and under its—there are fewer errors for correction, the proofreader 

one contract which— overlooks no expensive omissions or doubles, there is less 

1 guarantees a lump-sum price spoilage on the press and in the bindery. Daylighting also 
on the complete plant; cuts down the number of personal injury cases. 


tees deli ingl , - ‘ a P 
eons pee Daylighting is a feature of every Austin-designed and 


specified date, with bonus and Austin-built printing plant. 


l i ; pare C 
ae ae ee Before you make plans for your new printing plant in 1926 


th i : - ye 
3 ~~ ye he road ask Austin for data and costs on a Daylight Building to 


throughout. house your business. 




















Wire, phone or mail the coupon 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders 
CLEVELAND 
New York Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle 
Chicago Detroit Portland Miami 

Birmingham _ Pittsburgh _ St. Louis 

The Austin Company of California: 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 

The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Complete Building Service 


t t THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
con rac ° We are interested in the erection of a 
organization per eeningp 

re 

" from plans to production” 


Permanent Austin offices Firm 
from Coast to Coast Individual 





on eqe Building x 
ponsibili J stories high and would be pleased to receive a copy of “The Austin 


Book of Buildings’”—free to Industrial Executives. 














Street. 
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How Much ‘Did Spoilage 


Buckling, curling, waving, stretching — resulting 
in creases, off-registry,etc.—all because paper, like all 
other hygroscopic substances, must obey the laws of 
nature. Inevitably the temperature and moisture con- 
tent of paper will come to equilibrium with the tem- 
perature and moisture content (the relative humidity) 
of the atmosphere in which it is placed, whenever 
and wherever the exposure permits. And the physi- 
cal characteristics of the paper vary with the tem- 
perature and moisture content. 

A single sheet, fully exposed, will reach this con- 
dition of equilibrium in from fifteen minutes to two 
hours, depending upon the character and finish ot 
the paper. When this exposure is not equal and uni- 
form over the entire sheet the condition of different 
parts varies. Paper in a pile, or even in a lift, is only 
exposed on the top and around the edges; contact 
with the surrounding air becomes less and less 
toward the center. The consequent inequalities in 
condition cause varying degrees of expansion or 
contraction which result in center bulges, wavy 
edges, etc. 

Many concerns spend considerable time and 
money attempting to “cure” paper, to fix its con- 
dition definitely and permanently. To our knowl- 


Cost You Last Year? 





THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers - Founders - Machinists 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


edge no means of achieving this end has yet been 
devised. The Willsea Paper Conditioning Ma- 
chines provide a mechanical means of obtaining 
an equal and uniform exposure of the whole sheets. 
The paper is subjected to this exposure for a two- 
hour period, at the end of which it is thoroughly 
conditioned to the pressroom atmosphere. Concerns 
using our machines have taken paper directly from 
the cars in the dead of winter—very cold after being 
on the road a week or two—have run it through 
their conditioning machines and two hours later 
sent it to the presses on difficult color work. 

The three types of machines—circular, U-type 
and straight type—are built in a graduated series 
of sizes with capacities ranging from 7,200 to 30,000 
sheets of 3-pt. stock every two hours, or propor- 
tionate quantities of other stock. There is a par- 
ticular size and type machine best suited for your 
requirements. It will save you most of this tre- 
mendous loss through spoilage as well as valuable 
time and space, and at the same time make for 
more rapid and efficient production, finer registry, 
more accurate feeding. 

Why not ask to have a representative stop in 
and discuss these machines with you? 
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Also Manufacturers of Multi-Color Presses for printing, scoring and cutting cartons from roll stock; Tubing Machines for 
making rectangular boxboard tubes or shells; and other special machinery 
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For the Job Printer--The Ludlow 


HEN business is good, the presses running and the copy hook 

piled with jobs—then type cases automatically are empty. No 

time to distribute forms—second choice type becomes good 
enough—anything goes, even worn and broken faces. Of course the jobs 
suffer—but it can’t be helped—unless a Ludlow is installed. 


No matter how full the copy hook may be, the Ludlow will dig you 

out. It’s a demon for work, producing an unending supply of type on 

slugs, as you want it in any size from six to 

sixty point including light, bold and extended 

An Elrod Produces in a large variety of faces—all without mold 
Leads, Slugs and Plain Rules or machine changes. 


in any quantity and length at less , : 
than the distribution cost of used The Ludlow is the ideal system of composition for 


material. The Elrod is simple and : : ° 
easy to operate. Elrod pine metres the job printer. It corrects the evils of battered, bro- 


of the highest quality. Learn ken and worn type so inseparable from the old one- 
more about this economical, au- = : - ° 

tomatic system. type-at-a-time system, producing as much bright, new 

Fully licensed b —rapi i , 

ee type on slugs as you want—rapidly and economically 

and Knight patents 

You cannot know how a Ludlow can benefit you 

unless you investigate—base your judgement on 


facts—a post-card will bring them. 


Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Atlanta: 41 Marietta Street Boston: 261 Franklin Street 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street New York: 63 Park Row 




















LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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Profit in Variety of Equipment | 


HOMSON PRESSES equip you for some work that 
cannot be done on any other machine. They add to 
the variety of business that you can handle with profit. 








Sometimes your ability to do a specialty job for a big 
customer leads to a chance at his other work. 


Why not install Thomson Presses—or more Thomson 
Presses—and be prepared during 1926 for a greater variety 
of profitable work than ever before? 


Write for literature or wire for salesman 


14x22 r 
sbeidiens Thomson- National Press Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 
Also Sold by All Branch Offices of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


{\\_ THOMSON 


F Glts ice: Laureate 


PROFITABLE PRINTING PRESSES _ 

















Crank-Action and Eccentric-Action Cutters and Creasers; 
Light and Heavy Embossers 






































. aimee have always been the only language that persons of all nations 
and all ages could understand. A picture with a brief description 


is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 


Making pictures—CUTS—for all illustrating 
and advertising purposes—is our business. 


Without enumerating the different kinds and grades of engravings, the 
point we wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and 
capacity for executing large or small orders for amy style of cuts or plates 
for printing in one or more colors. 





- ENGRAVING xy 
ELECTROITVEE Ww. 











711 South Dearborn Street TIS CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 
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"Earned their cost on the first job 
Says the DANIELS PRINTINC Co.about 


The CRAIG DEVICE 


Eliminator of Static and Offset 


‘Attached to our three cylinder 
presses your devices earned 
their cost on the first job, it 
being a long run from heavy 
forms that would have had to 
be slip-sheeted without it.” 


DANIELS PRINTING COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 





















No need to hesitate long about 
a purchase that saves enough to 
pay for its cost in such quick 
order — and then continues to 
save in the same proportion. 
















That saving is not alone slip- 
sheeting but valuable time and 
labor. The CRAIG DEVICE 
dries printed sheets so fast that 
they can be backed up almost 
immediately; also there is no off- 
set nor static to make the paper 
unruly. 













You can prove these things to 
your own satisfaction by avail- 
ing yourself of our free trial offer 
permitting a try-out of the 
CRAIG DEVICE on one or all 
of your presses with the option 
of keeping it and paying its small 
cost or sending it back without 
paying a penny. 


















Several desirable territories are 
open for capable supply house 
or personal representatives. 
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Cralc SALES COR SORATION\ 


\ 
\ 
\ Makers of the Craig Device a 


\ caer Static and Offse 


CN ANAND STREET, NEW YORK, cry 
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The 
Boston 
Wire 
Stitcher 
No.7 





The‘ BOSTON Wire Stitcher No.7 


The No. 7 ‘BOSTON stitches a full seven-eighths inch with 20x24 flat 
wire. It is also excellent for smaller work, using No.28 to No.24 round 
wire and operates at a maximum speed of 125 stitches per minute. 


cA Heavy Duty Machine, 


rigid and unyieldin 1g underthe most 
severe stitching strains 


00 SAEAS -0()0- JAAS -0()0- AIRS -0()0- LABS -0()0- LAPS -00)0- NPS 00 


Pol ATi cn. 
Poi APS 


Onther features are flat and saddle table, a double system 
of wire straightening, four surface interchangeable cutters, 
reversible driver, 12 inch driving pulley, motor equipment 
(extra) or overhead belt drive. 


The No.7 ‘BOSTON and all regular sizes carried in stock 
by our Selling Houses 


American ‘Type Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


Sold also by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, and in Mexico and South America by 
National Paper and Type Company 
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SET IN GARAMOND BOLDAND GARAMOND BOLDITALIC BROCHURE BORDERS ADVERTISING BRACKETS 


STAT-ERAD 














- Safe + Scientific 





Increases production 10% to 
25%. 

Practically eliminates slip- 
sheeting. 

Saves paper waste caused by 
broken edges and jogging. 
Improves register. 

Keeps printing clean when 
slitting or perforating. 
Assures maximum. produc- 
tion from every press. 


rc 


TATIC—a serious problem—the source of ines- 
timable losses in production — can be eliminated 
once and for all by the Stat-erad. No fire hazard! Saves 
slipsheeting, paper waste, broken edges, rejogging! 
Guaranteed to do all we claim for it. Write for com- 
plete descriptive literature. Specify press equipment. 














J. @W. Jolly, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canadian Agency 
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Kelly Automatic Press No. 2 


KELLY AUTOMATIC Press No. 2, showing Press 
with Automatic Feeder, Extension Delivery, 
Electric Equipment —a complete printing unito 





= : 


A complete heavily constructed four-track automatic printing 
press for maximum service, including automatic feeder, extension 
delivery and special electrical equipment deszgned to operate as a 
unit. Several years of operating experience and many repeat orders 
attest the efficiency of this unusual cost-reducing printing unit. 


Conveniences, speed, All production reports 


. ae 1 te § P 
automatic control, rigid Bed measurement, 28x35 inches. show a large increase 


impression, excellent ees UR a over the ordinary cylin- 
with three form rollers. 


distribution and a high Sheet, 22x34 inches. ders, and ability to ‘get 
quality of output are fac- Form covered by two rollers, the press going quickly” 
tors which have made 21x34 inches. adds to the percentage 
the No. 2 Kelly Presses Largest sheet fed, 24x35 inches. of productive time and 
extremely popular since |] Smallest sheet fed, 8x12 inches. lowers operating costs. 


Oversize forms up to 2314x34 inches. 
they were first offered a Aneomatio deubhe-colliag device. The No. 2 Kelly Press 


few years ago. Maximum speed, is particularly adaptable 

The No.2 Kelly isa | 3,000 impressions per hour. - to handling the special 
one-man automatic two- stocks that usually must 
revolution press. It is easily handled by any _ be hand fed because of their peculiar character- 
competent pressman and is the“big brother’ of _ istics; this is one of the many exclusive features 
our Style B Kelly Special, with all featuresthat from which extra profits are derived. Write our 
have made the latter so popular and profitable. nearest Selling House. Investigate! 

















For sale at all Selling Houses of thes 


American Type Founders Company 


Also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER at Washington (D. C.), Omaha, Dallas, Seattle; 
SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal; ALEx. COWAN & SONS, LTD., all houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY COMPANY, London, England 
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For Immediate Shipment at all Selling Houses 





Printing Machinery and 


Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Colt’s Armory Presses 
Cutters and Creasers 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Wood and Steel Equipment 


Supplies 


AMERICAN 
Lit 


The Best in Any Case 


Kelly Automatic Presses 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 
F. P. Rosback Co. Products 

H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 
Type, Borders and Ornaments 
Metal Leads and Slugs 
Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Ink Knives and Plate Brushes 
Benzine and Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 
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American Type Founders Company 


BOSTON RICHMOND DETROIT MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 

NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND 

PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 

BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS DENVER WINNIPEG 
CLEVELAND DES MOINES LOS ANGELES 
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BOOKBINDER’S 


Special Glue Pot 


To meet the especial needs of bookbinders, we have 
our No. 608 stock model electric glue pot of broad, 
shallow shape, made from one-quart to 3-gallon size. 


For bindery and box factory work, we also have our No. 
607 broad pot — made with or without a central parti- 
tion, which allows two kinds of glue to be heated at once. 


StaWarcm 





Bookbinders 





No. 608 — Glue Pot for 


ELECTRIC 


) GluePotsand 


Heaters 


im stock models or made to order, embody 
all known conveniences and improve- 
ments to enable fast, economical, first- 
quality workmanship from each user. 


For Best Glue Results 
Use STA-WARM equipment 


ROHNE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2428 25th Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

























Your 93” x 123” page catalog sections as well as your small circulars 


can be folded on the same machine— 


The Anderson 


More Economically because: 


SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND GOUDY CATALOGUE ITALIC 






It can be changed in a few minutes from folding covers to cata- 


log sections 


then from a letter-fold to a 24-page booklet, etc., 


or to any of a great variety of folds used in the average job plant. 
Setting is a very simple matter with the Anderson. Speed 5,000 
to 20,000 folds per hour maximum, depending upon the job 
but including all sheet sizes. There is no thought of inaccuracy, 
spoilage or replacement parts with a machine of this new design. 


Where some of the greatest quantities of good folding 
there are ANDERSON HiGH-SPEED FoLDERs. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


is done, 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 


3225-31 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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There Is No Fear of a Breakdown + There Is No Fear of Loss of Business 
There Is No Fear of Loss of Customers 


MEIsEL Presses excel in utmost accuracy, longer wear, extreme speed, essential 
sturdiness and unfailing service 





Allow us to send you the names of customers who have received twenty-five years of perfect service from ‘‘ MEISEL” 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO., 944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A New Monotype Open Italic designed 
by Frederic W. Goudy as a companion 
to Goudy Open, and exclusive to the 
Monoty pe. 





Monotype 


Philadelphia 


Send for information about 
Continuous Monotype Production 








Set in Monotype Goudy Open Italic, No. 2911, Goudy Open, No. 291 and Rule No. 357RL 
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Replacing Every Other Printers Saw 
Absolutely Supreme as a Money Maker 


Simple, Versatile, Accurate, Fast 







has attained world leadership 
in 3 years 





These absolute facts explain 







It has made all earlier types definitely obsolete from the standpoints of sheer efficiency and money-earning ability— 
for proof, ask any owner or let us send it to you. If you have a saw trimmer now, you can profitably replace it with a 
TrimOsaw, as have so many other practical printers. If you do not have a saw trimmer and will investigate carefully 
all available machines, you will certainly purchase a TrimOsaw. Even a casual reading of the TrimOsaw’s salient features 
here described will make clear its fundamental differences and superiorities. One of the models here shown will fit both 
your own particular requirements and your pocketbook. 























TRIMOSAW IS GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 












Model A-3 
TrimOsaw 


Model A-3 TrimOsaw is a complete Composing Room saw trim- 
mer, router, drill, jig saw, type high planer, mitering machine, etc. 
Table is several times larger than on’ any other machine. Main 
gauge has greater capacity, viz., 85 picas graduated to half points. 
Operations performed—mortises (inside and out), notches, under- 
cuts, grinds, jig saws, broaches, routs, planes type high, counter- 
sinks, miters (right and left hand at one operation) with face of 
ruleup. Saw only is raised, not the whole table. Work holder clamp 
is positive, not hit or miss. Special gauge makes difficult plate 
work easy. Model A-1 TrimOsaw not shown is exactly the same 
as the A-3 except it does not have the router, drill, and jig saw 
attachment. This can be added later. 








Models A-3 and A-1 TrimOsaw 


Ben Franklin TrimOsaw 


Ben Franklin 
Floor Model 






The Ben Franklin is our latest addition to the TrimOsaw line, and 
it has been designed primarily to meet the requirements of the 
smaller office wherethe larger investment required to provide either 
an “A” or Junior TrimOsaw can not be justified. It is, however, 
also very well adapted for trade composition and larger newspaper 
offices. Table measures 20”x19”. The work holder gauge capacity 
is 60 picas, graduated to half points. As with our other models, 
the finger is not only removable from the main gauge, but is very 
quickly moved along the gauge to any desired position. However, 
in this model we have adopted the common and less expensive 
construction of mounting trimmer knives in the saw head, but we 
have improved on the adjustment feature over present-day practice. 
The base of the machine and the column form a non-clogging 
chip pipe. A “quick as a wink” raising and lowering saw feature 
is provided, but on the left-hand instead of the right-hand side. 





'e 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 
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Every fime 
that 
Jobber 


of Yours 
Prints >3a sheet 
M:24) 
is Printing» 

for some more 
ProgressivePrinter 





Warsi 
is in here ig 





M.24 with Autofede 





eo because some other > lamp ed 


printer near you is getting ] 
the increased production and increased profit. 





M-24 is the up-to-date profitable means of pro- 
ducing commercial printing — 4800 per hour. 


M.-24 users are money-makers. They are out of 
the rut. Write for illustrated catalog. 


Lisenby Mfg. Company 


608 So. Dearborn St. Dept. A, Chicago, III. 





























S. A. STEWART COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Loose-Leaf Devices and Blank Books, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., Own a 


Mentges No. 112 Folder 


But What Is Better, They Like It! 


Here Js the Folder 


Mentges No. 112 


And Here Is What They Say: 


It is with much pleasure that we advise you your 
No. 112 Letter and Circular Folder has given 
us satisfactory results. Our operator is well 
pleased with its simplicity of operation, accuracy 
of folding, and general all-around performance. 


The ease of setting for different folds, simplic- 
ity of feeding, and uniformity of production are 
certainly to be commended. 
Very truly yours, 
S. A. Stewart CoMPANY 
By J. F. Berardino. 


Mentges “No. 112 


is a small, compact, ruggedly built folder, tak- 
ing sheets up to 17x22, and folding 3000 to 
6000 of them one to three folds an hour. The 
entire machine takes up but 32 x 42 inches of 
floor space; the motor is operated from the 
ordinary light socket; being equipped with 
removable casters, it may be moved right to 
the work. It is guaranteed for five years, and 
will be sent on a 30 days’ trial. It will do 95 
per cent of your ordinary folding work. 


We will be glad to send you descriptive literature 


The Mentges Folder Company 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
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That the N New Year 
will bring you the 
realization of your 
ambition, and also 
prosperity and hap- 
piness is the sincere 
wish of 








Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
512 Sherman St. 
Chicago 
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FOR THE PRINTING TRADES | 





THE NEW COWAN 
"SELF LOADING TRUCK 


Combines 
Speed - Individuality - Ruggedness 


>. Are You | 
= ———- = Getting Your | 
ee Fair Profit? | 


You need a light weight, light duty hand lift 
truck for your work. The “Brug STREAK” meets 
all the essential qualifications and at a new 
lowcost. We haveworked this out to just exactly 
fit your requirements: You can now reap the 
harvest in decreased costs by using the lift truck 
system. 


Write for your free copy of our booklet “Saving 
from 40% to 60% of Handling Costs.” Wewant 
to tell you about the new “Bue STREAK” and 
how it will increase your profits. 


COWAN TRUCK COMPANY 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
Originators of the Lift Truck Idea | 
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AUTOMATIC SPACEBAND CLEANER 


Cleans Space Bands 
the Modern Way 


The old way of cleaning space bands by hand 
is now obsolete. The Rockaway does it in less 
than one-fourth the time and does it with 
uniform thoroughness, applying graphite in 
just the right quantity. No guess work about 
it. Capacity, 30 bands per minute. 


Machine sent on 10 DA YS’ TRIAL 
Write for One Today 


The Rockaway Company 


3508 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

























What is your 
percentage 


of “WASTE 
BASKET” proofs ? 


Compositor pulls a proof. Ex- 
amines it. Something not print- 
ing, or a wrinkle—can’t be 
used. Wads it up for the waste basket. Waste 
of time, of paper and perhaps of another compos- 
itor’s time who is waiting to take a proof. 


It wastes money to keep a proof ptess that 
doesn’t make clear, readable proofs every time. 
On the other hand it costs less to make the 
tight kind of proofs. Such proofs save time 
and money on every job right up to the time 
okays are given on the printing presses. 


Every printer, large or small, can find a press 
to suit his needs in the Hacker line. 






Send for circulars which illustrate and describe 
the six styles available. 





HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 S. Honore Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Two Popular Producers 
of Profitable Printing 


— MILLER 
i \ ae Master-Speed Jobber 


J 





Running speeds up to and in- 
cluding 3,600 per hour. 
Four-form-roller cylinder press 
type table distribution. 
Sheet size, automatic feed, 34x53 
in. up to including 11x17 in. 
One platen pressman easily 
operates two machines. 
Higher net production than on 
other machines same speed. 
Lower cost per 1,000 units than 
on any other sheet-fed press. 
Handles 90 per cent of work of 
“The Printer’s Greyhound” average commercial shop. 





eee 


Running speeds up to and in- 
cluding 4,500 per hour. 

Rack, cam and table distribu- 
tion—automatic fountain trip. 
Automatic suction type pile feed. 
Self-lowering extension delivery. 
Sheet size ranges from 5x7 in. 
up to and including 12?x20 in. 
Variable speed drive, controlled 
by simple turn of hand-wheel. 
Automatically operated gas sheet 
drier—eliminates off-set. 


A competent pressman easily “The Super-Production Press 
operates two High-Speeds. of the Age” 





Miller Saw-Trimmer Company 
PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 


ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK ~- PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Miller & Richard, Toronto, Winnipeg Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 
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HE ILLUSTRATION above is a miniature reproduction of the Pendleton 
round-up poster painted by Wallace Smith. The original was printed in five 
colors on an 18 by 25 sheet from plates produced by the West Coast Engraving 
Company, Portland, Oregon. The poster, as the name implies, was used to 

advertise the Pendleton round-up, the original civic exposition which features the 
western life of the days gone by. Wallace Smith is an artist and writer whose work 
is as well known in Paris, Munich and London as it is in New York and Chicago. 
He has been acclaimed America’s most original artist. We are showing this beautiful 
reproduction of Mr. Smith’s painting through the courtesy of the Pendleton 
Round-Up Association and the West Coast Engraving Company. 
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Boost Profits by Eliminating Errors 


By Frank H. WILiiAMs 


§ PACIFIC COAST printer was 
raising his voice in lamenta- 
tion to a friend the other day. 

- “T can’t understand why I 
don’t make more money out 
of my print shop,” he wailed. 

) “I work and slave and fret 
and fuss and get a lot of busi- 
ness and put it through quick, 
yet my profits are never what 

they should be when my volume of business is con- 
sidered. In the name of all that is mysterious, what 


is the trouble? I buy right, I haven’t too much over- 
head, I’m not loaded up with a lot of monthly pay- 


ments on equipment. I haven’t too many employees 
and don’t pay too high wages. What’s the matter? ” 

Just then his foreman came in. “It seems to me 
there’s something radically wrong here. There’s not 
enough margin for the binding on this job. It’s the job 
you cut yesterday.” 

The owner of the shop looked at the sheet, scratched 
his head and then grinned a bit sheepishly. 

“You're right,” he said. “I slipped up on that. 
It’s a good thing it’s not a big job. We'll have to do 
it over.” 

The printer turned back to the friend, after the 
departure of the foreman, rather embarrassed. 

“Tt was my mistake,” he said. “ Funny how I 
slipped up on it. Now if it had been one of the boys 
I surely would have bawled him out.” For a moment 
there was silence while he gazed at the spoiled sheet. 

“Well,” said the friend at last, “ you’ll probably 
get sore at what I’m going to tell you, but the secret 
of why you don’t make bigger profits in this shop 
is right in you yourself.” 

The printer looked up abstractedly. 

“What do you mean? ” he asked. 

“T mean,” said the friend, not mincing words, 
“that you’re just naturally careless and yet you insist 
upon doing most of the important detail work yourself. 
The inevitable result is that errors are made and 
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profits are shot to pieces. It’s no wonder your shop 
doesn’t make more money. The only wonder is that 
it makes any profit at all. 

“Every time I come in you’re doing some impor- 
tant detail work that should be done by the men 
you're hiring. The other day you were reading proof 
without any helper. Yesterday you were cutting the 
job that’s just been spoiled. Today I suppose you’ve 
been laying out some job, and you may have made a 
mistake that will make it necessary to do it over again. 

“It’s poor business for any proprietor to do all 
such detail work, when his time could be better em- 
ployed in rustling up more business and in managing 
his shop so that it will make a profit. But when the 
owner is careless, the way you are, it’s just about 
plumb foolish for him to do all the important things 
himself. 

“ The big trouble with doing all these things your- 
self is that when you do make an error you must not 
only stand the loss, as you must no matter who made 
it, but there’s no change you can make that will safe- 
guard against future errors. 

“Now if you had a proofreader whose business 
it was to read all proofs and see to it that all jobs were 
typographically correct, you’d give him the bounce 
quick enough if he slipped up on very many important 
propositions. In that way you’d safeguard yourself 
against further losses through costly errors. 

“In the same way, if you had a man whose job it 
was to do all the cutting, you’d can him mighty fast 
if he spoiled very much stock. 

“ Again, if you had a man whose duty it was to 
lay out jobs, you’d shunt him out into the cold world 
if he got very many sizes wrong. 

“ Your trouble is that you’re scared to death some 
one of your men will make a mistake. Consequently 
you do all the important work yourself, and because 
you’re careless you make more mistakes than the men 
would, and your profits slip away. 

“Tf you weren’t making the mistakes yourself 
you’d soon realize where your profits are going. But 
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because you make the mistakes and because you're 
suffering with a superiority complex, which makes you 
feel that no one can do these things as well as you can, 
you gloss over your mistakes and try to forget them 
just as quickly as possible. You tell yourself that your 
mistakes don’t amount to much, that you don’t make 
many of them and that they don’t cost much. Isn’t 
that so? ” 

“ Yes,” admitted the printer, reluctantly. 

“ Then,” went on the friend, “since this is the case 
there are just two things for you to do. First, quit 
your carelessness. But I believe that’s practically im- 
possible. You’ve always been careless; you probably 
always will be. You might buck up for a little while, 
but you’d slip back to the old way of doing things. So 
that method of changing the situation for the better is 
out of the question. 

“The second plan, then, is to turn things over to 
your employees and hold them responsible for errors. 
Of course, you’ve kept your men under you so much 
and have given them so little authority that it will, most 
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likely, be difficult for them to get accustomed to the 
new régime and take the proper initiative and all that 
sort of thing. But they’re bound to get onto it if you 
simply turn the work over to them and give them time. 
Other printers are able to handle important matters of 
proofreading, cutting, etc., without difficulty and there’s 
no reason why yours shouldn’t. 

“ And then, if costly errors do occur, see that the 
responsibility is pinned to the right person, and then 
if that employee continues to shoot your profits to 
pieces, get him out of the shop so he can’t do any more 
damage to you. 

“Tf you do this and call on the trade more you'll 
find your profits on a better basis than ever before.” 

The printer looked thoughtful as his friend con- 
cluded. “I believe you’re right,” he said. “TI believe 
you’ve hit on the real trouble. I’m going to change 
things at once, just as you suggest.” 

Interesting, isn’t it? Perhaps the same trouble is 
the reason some other shops aren’t making the profits 
they are entitled to. 


AN — > 


Celebrated American Printer-Poets 


By GrorcEe A. STEVENS 











— LARGE number of American 
printers have distinguished 
{ themselves as prose writers in 
7 HY the journalistic, fictional and 
55 humorous field, but few fol- 
lowers of the art preservative 
7) have attained distinction as 
Lf. ZY poets. Among those who 
Uf ) were inspired by Apollo, the 
2 god of song, and reached the 
apex of fame are Samuel Woodworth, Gen. George P. 
Morris, Bayard Taylor and Walt Whitman. All four 
were capable craftsmen, and the composing room was 
practically their only basic seat of learning. 
SAMUEL WoopwoRTH 
The first noted American poet was the genial Samuel 
Woodworth. He was born in Scituate, Massachusetts, 
in 1785. After receiving a limited education in his 
native town, including instruction in the classics, at 
the age of seventeen he became an apprentice on the 
Boston Columbian Sentinel. Upon the expiration of 
his indenture he went to New Haven, Connecticut, 
where he established the Belles-Letires Repository, a 
weekly paper, the publication of which was abandoned 
after two years. In 1809 he removed to New York 
city. There he worked for a while at the printing 
trade. He was prominent in the councils of the Typo- 
graphical Society in that city through its nine years’ 
course as a trade union and for twenty-four years 
after its incorporation as a beneficial organization. He 
founded the War of 1812, and in 1823 associated 
himself with Gen. George P. Morris in the publication 
of the New York Mirror and Ladies’ Literary Gazette, 


a popular journal devoted to literature. It was discon- 
tinued in 1842 owing to the financial depression of the 
times. He also wrote a history of the War of 1812, 
but his fame rests chiefly upon his poetic productions. 
At a banquet given to celebrate Independence Day 
and the first anniversary of the New York Typograph- 
ical Society, he sang an ode written by himself on the 
“ Art of Printing,” the opening and closing stanzas of 
which are as follows: 
When o’er proud Tiber’s flood 
Fair Science rear’d her dome, 
And Greece had lent her arts 
To gild imperial Rome, 
Ambitious Genius aim’d her flight 
To seek unknown renown, 
But, veiled in sable shades of night, 
She sunk bewildered down. 


For Fate to them denied the art 
Which gives fair knowledge birth, 
Refines the human heart, 
And scatters bliss on earth. 
** * * 


Hail! art of arts! all hail! 
Thy praises mock the lyre; 
To reach the boundless theme, 
Its tones in vain aspire; 
But grateful hearts which feel the bliss 
Thy magic power bestows, 
Respond to every strain like this, 
How dull so’er it flows: 


Ours is the Heaven-descended art, 
To give fair knowledge birth, 
To mend the human heart, 
And civilize the earth. 
An amusing incident in the career of the poet 
occurred in his early manhood. The Typographical 
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Society had passed a resolution “that a medal at a 
cost of $10 or thereunder be presented to the person 
who will compose the best ode on the art of printing, 
to be sung on the second anniversary celebration of the 
Society.” It was provided that the name of the author 
“be sealed in a piece of paper attached to the ode and 
not to be opened unless it obtained the prize; the 
merit of the piece to be decided by a majority of the 
members ” present at a general meeting. Two original 
productions were submitted, and the sense of the meet- 
ing was that the “ ode marked No. 1 was entitled to 
the prize medal.” This was “The Printers’ Ode,” 
written by Woodworth, and a committee was appointed 
“to procure a medal for Mr. Samuel Woodworth not 
to exceed the sum of $10.” Evidently the committee 
could not agree upon the design of the medal, and the 
matter was held in abeyance for a year and a half, when 
it was brought to a happy ending with the declaration 
by the Society “that Mr. Woodworth receive the sum of 
$10 for the purpose of procuring a medal to his own 
liking.” This poem concludes with the lines — 

For Heaven decreed 

That Columbia be freed, 
And Printing and Valor accomplished the deed; 
The banner of war was by Justice unfurl’d, 
And Freedom by Printing proclaim’d to the world. 
Our standard the eagle of liberty bears, 

His eyes like the stars which surround him resplendent; 
While the olive asks peace, every arrow declared, 

“Columbia forever shall be independent ”; 

For freedom is ours, 

Nor shall Europe’s mad powers 
A feather e’en filch from our bird as he towers; 
And while Printing its influence extends through the world, 
The banner of Freedom shall never be furl’d. 

Woodworth’s eminence as a poet will endure for 
all time principally through “ The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
that superb lyric which Hon. George P. Marsh in his 
“Lectures on the English Language” declares “ has 
embalmed in undying verse so many of the most touch- 
ing recollections of rural childhood, and will preserve 
the more poetic form oaken, together with the memory 
of the almost obsolete implement it celebrates, through 
all dialectic changes as long as English shall be a 
spoken language.” 

In many sections of Cape Cod — renowned as the 
land of the Pilgrims, the final resting place of Daniel 
Webster and the birthplace of Woodworth — old 
wells with oaken buckets are still in use. This musical 
classic, which appears in a volume of 182 poems pub- 
lished by the author in 1826, under the title of “ The 
Bucket,” continues to be a popular ballad and is sung 
by glee clubs in all parts of the country to the tuneful 
air of ‘“ The Flower of Dumblane.” It consists of these 
three groups of rhymed lines: 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild-wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew! 

The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood near it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell, 

The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket that hung in the well — 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket that hung in the well, 
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That moss-covered vessel I hail’d as a treasure, 
For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing, 
And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 

Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well — 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As poised on the curb it inclined to my lips, 

Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
The brightest that beauty or revelry sips. 

And now, far removed from the loved habitation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket that hangs in the well — 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket that hangs in the well! 


Gen. GreorcE P. Morris 


It was once remarked by Nathaniel P. Willis that 
General Morris could at any time get $50 for a song 
unread, when the whole remainder of the American 
Parnassus could not sell one to the same buyer for a 
shilling. “The popularity of his lyrics,” to quote the 
judgment of the North American Review, “is the 
strongest testimony of their poetic worth. His verses 
are music to the ear, as well as poetry to the inward 
sense.” 

The birthplace of the printer-poet is Philadelphia, 
where he first saw the light October 10, 1802. During 
his boyhood his parents removed to New York city. 
They were not financially equipped to give him many 
educational advantages, but he was a studious lad and 
made use of every opportunity for self-education. In 
the office of George F. Hopkins he entered upon an 
apprenticeship to the printing business. At the age of 
fifteen he began to write for the newspapers. Soon 
after the completion of his term of apprenticeship, in 
conjunction with Woodworth he founded the Mirror. 
Some of the most brilliant literary minds in the United 
States, including Bryant, Willis, Halleck, Paulding and 
Fay, were regular contributors to its columns. Twenty 
years later he and Willis launched the New Mirror, and 
in 1846 he began the publication of the Home Journal, 
which survived for a long period after his demise 
in 1864. 

Possessing a martial spirit, he served successfully 
in the New York state militia, rapidly advancing 
through all grades to the rank of brigadier-general. 

Morris was a graceful and prolific writer. Many 
of his poems were set to music, and by common voice 
in his day he was called “ The Song Writer of Amer- 
ica.” The melodies of many of his verses were written 
by Balfe, the well known producer of “ The Bohemian 
Girl,” and other composers of note. Included among 
his historical poems are “ The Chieftain’s Daughter,” 
treating of the deed of Pocahontas in saving the life 
of John Smith, and “ Janet McCrea,” who was killed 
by Indians in the northern part of New York state 
during the Revolution. He wrote “ Briercliff,” a five- 
act drama founded upon events of the American Revo- 
lution, for which he received $3,500, the play having 
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enjoyed a run of forty nights in New York city. At 
the request of the corporation of the city of New York 
he penned “ The Croton Ode,” which was sung by the 
members of a music society at the celebration in 1842 
commemorating the completion of the Croton aque- 
duct, through which the city obtained its water supply 
from the beautiful chain of lakes in Westchester 
County. The simple tenderness of his ballad “We 
Were Boys Together ” and the sentiment expressed in 
“My Mother’s Bible” stamped him as the poet of 
home joys. One of the outstanding verses of this latter 
poem is given below: 
Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried; 
Where all were false I found thee true, 
My counselor and guide. 
The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy. 
In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die. 

By general acclaim the piece that perpetuates his 
fame as a poet is “ Woodman, Spare That Tree,” the 
music for which was composed by Henry Russell. It 
is recorded that several million copies of this song were 
put in circulation, and it was sung in public by leading 
artists, as well as recited by orators long after Morris 
had passed away. The poem has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. Some years ago the London Times had this to say 
about it in connection with an address in the British 
House of Commons: “Mr. Cagley, a member from 
Yorkshire, concluded a long speech in favor of protec- 
tion by quoting the ballad ‘Woodman, Spare That 
Tree,’ which was received with the applause of the 
whole house, the ‘ tree’ according to Mr. Cagley being 
the Constitution and Sir Robert Peel the ‘ woodman’ 
about to cut it down.” And in these days when the 
conservation of the forests is so widely advocated its 
words often arise in the minds of those who discuss 
this burning question. 

The poem was founded on the following pathetic 
incident: While Morris was riding out of the city on 
a mild winter day, in company with a friend who was 
once the expectant heir of a large estate, but over whose 
worldly prospect a blight had come, the poet was in- 
vited to turn down a little romantic pass near Bloom- 
ingdale on upper Manhattan Island, the object of his 
companion being “‘ merely once more to look at an old 
tree planted by my grandfather near a cottage that was 
once my father’s.” 

“ The place is yours then? ” queried Morris. 

“No; my poor mother sold it. Dear mother! We 
passed many happy days in that old cottage; but it 
is nothing to me now — father, mother, sisters, cottage 
—all are gone! I never ride out but I turn down this 
lane to look at that tree. I have a thousand recollec- 
tions about it and I always greet it as a familiar and 
well remembered friend. In the bygone summer time 
it was a friend indeed. Under its branches I often 
listened to the good counsels of my parents and had 
such gambols with my sisters! Its leaves are all off 
now, SO you won’t see it to advantage, for it is a glori- 
ous old fellow in summer, but I like it full as well in 
winter time.” 
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These words had scarcely passed his lips when the 
friend cried out, “ There it is! ” Near the tree stood 
an elderly man sharpening an axe. He was the occu- 
pant of the cottage. When asked what he was going 
to do, he answered, “ What’s that to you? ” 

“ You’re not going to cut that tree down, surely? ” 
the general’s companion asked with great anxiety. To 
which the woodman replied in the affirmative. 

“ What for? ” inquired the friend. 

“What for? Ilike that! Well, I'll tell you. This 
tree makes my dwelling unhealthful; it stands too near 
the house; prevents the moisture from exhaling and 
renders us liable to fever and ague.” He added that a 
doctor had told him that, but when he was convinced 
that there never had been a case of that disease in the 
neighborhood he was asked if he had any other reason 
for cutting it down. “ Yes, I am getting old,” he said; 
“ the woods are a great way off and this tree is of some 
value to me to burn.” He explained that if the tree 
were cut down it would be worth $10, and he agreed to 
let it stand if that sum were paid to him. A bond was 
thereupon drawn up; it was witnessed by his daughter; 
the money was paid, and the two friends were assured 
by the young girl, who the poet has observed “ looked 
as smiling and beautiful as a Hebe,” that the tree 
should stand as long as she lived. 

The poem is composed of four octave stanzas and 
is here presented in full: 

Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough! 
In youth it shelter’d me, 
And I’ll protect it now. 
’Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot; 


There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy axe shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And would’st thou hack it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies! 


When but an idle boy 

I sought its graceful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters play’d. 
My mother kiss’d me here; 

My father press’d my hand — 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand! 


My heart-strings ’round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm still brave! 
And woodman, leave the spot; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 


General Morris was a lifelong member of the New 
York Typographical Society, and it always filled him 
with delight to know that the society considered him, as 
well as called him, a printer. 

(To be concluded ) 
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2 CALLED on one of the larger 
printing firms of a midwest 
A) city one day to sell gas heat- 
‘ers. Fortunate enough to 
meet the president when he 
was not busy, I was invited 
into his private office and 
encouraged to talk, not so 
}) much about my goods, but as 
to prices of other goods, the 
relative value of certain machines, what was the best 
paper cutter on the market, the condition of trade in 
this and that city, and so on. This astute merchant 
in half an hour pumped me dry of what special knowl- 
edge and information I had picked up within the last 
year of my travels among printers. 

In concluding our conversation, he said: “TI like 
to talk with supply salesmen, because I always learn 
something. You are all specialists, and you gather a 
different kind of knowledge from what we printers 
gather in our offices. Of course, you are particularly 
informed regarding your own goods, and those of your 
competitors; and you who sell appliances that are 
attached to printing presses learn things about the 
presses that we are apt to overlook.” 

That printer had the right idea. Since manufac- 
turers of supplies and mechanisms for the printer send 
out specialists to talk to the printer, why not take the 
opportunity to get trade pointers from them? Never- 
theless three printers out of four will not give time to 
the salesmen who call on them, unless they happen to 
come at the moment they are ready to buy. This 
practice hurts the printer more than it does the sales- 
man. As the salesman has to make four calls to get one 
chance to impress the prospect with his merchandise, 
this lost time must be charged as part of the expense. 

When a printer makes a salesman wait by the hour 
in his outer office, only to be told to call again, and 
habitually repeats this inattention, so that several calls 
are required before he will listen to sales talk, he fails 
to realize that he himself is the fellow paying for the 
salesman’s time. Yet it must be so; the salesman’s 
income must come from the customer, or he quits 
selling. And the salesman’s time is worth about three 
times that of a man of the same caliber behind a desk. 
How can that be? Because the salesman has only 
about twenty-five hours a week in which he can do 
real selling, and his traveling expenses and hotel bills 
double his costs. The selling time of a salesman hav- 
ing a salary of $60 a week is worth between $4 and $5 
an hour. If he gets in half a dozen good selling talks 
a day he is doing well. Some days he will not get in 
over two such talks, and Saturday is a dead day. 

It is thus apparent that putting off salesmen and 
asking them to “ call again” usually costs more than 
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it would to hear his story on his first visit. If the 
printer is not ready to buy, he can say, “I shall not 
be in the market until such and such a date. Call me 
up then, and I will make an appointment to discuss it 
with you.” 

Only about ten per cent of the printers have any 
idea that it is poor policy to waste time of salesmen. 
This ten per cent realize that it is a part of the day’s 
work, and is best met when it comes along. Some ap- 
point hours when they will give attention to salesmen, 
and the very large concerns have purchasing agents 
whose whole time is given to buying. Strange to say, 
the smaller printers— those who work part of the 
time in their own shops, instead of devoting their whole 
time to managing — are commonly more ready to listen 
to a salesman than are the proprietors of medium-size 
printeries. 

Perhaps the greatest loss to the printer who will 
not listen to supply men comes from his not knowing 
what is best to buy when the time of need arrives. 
There are many printers who will buy just because 
some other printer says, “ That’s all right.” The one 
giving the advice has no responsibility in the matter; 
he may not know that a much better device is now to 
be bought; he may not be in the least conversant with 
conditions in the shop of the man making the inquiry. 
The advice that costs nothing is usually worth nothing. 
The best supply salesmen will not lie to their custom- 
ers as to the value of any article, for they have to hold 
that customer. 

Let us suppose that a printer feels the need of 
another press in his plant, and is wondering whether it 
is best to buy a pony cylinder, and, if so, whether he 
should have an automatic feeder for it. Or would it 
be best to accept the smaller bed but higher speed of 
one of the new automatic jobbers now so popular; 
and, if so, which is the best one for his work; or could 
he get along by purchasing automatic feeders for his 
Gordons and thus increase their output? Obviously 
his wisest course is to listen to a salesman from each 
of the manufacturers. They will tell him more than 
any of his competitors who may be using the machines. 
Each will enlarge on the good points of his own ma- 
chine and explain the weak points of the others. But 
if a printer has been chasing all salesmen away with 
the comment, “ Too busy to talk to you now; don’t 
want anything today,” he is not overburdened with 
calls, and so is likely to put it off until the last minute, 
and then buy of the first fellow who comes in trying to 
sell a press, without knowing whether or not something 
better adapted to his purposes is to be had. 

I have intimated that the supply salesman is hon- 
est, and that it is best to trust him. This is true of 
the smaller things bought and of the salesman selling 
regularly to a house. It may not be true of the chance 
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salesman who has a high-priced article. Only last year 
I knew of a printer who bought a new machine priced 
at $5,000, when he had been offered a similar machine, 
very little used and in good condition, for less than half 
the money — and all because he would not take the 
trouble to travel a short distance to see the bargain, 
and because he believed the salesman who told him 
that “ that is a miserable, worn-out thing; don’t you 
touch it.” His swallowing that lie, and being too indo- 
lent to go and see for himself, has cost him fully 
$2,000. 

When Isaac H. Blanchard, of New York city, was 
building up his printing plant, his custom for years was 
to give salesmen the hour between eight and nine in 
the morning. The result was that he got bargains 
when there were any; and whenever he bought he had 
the assurance that he was fully informed, and could 
buy with his eyes open to all advantages and disad- 
vantages. Salesmen appreciated the courtesy, espe- 
cially because that hour was too early in the morning 
for other calls. It meant an hour gained. 

When a prosperous printer will get out of bed an 
hour earlier every morning, and devote that hour to 
listening to the men who want to sell to him, it means 
something. It demonstrates that it pays to give time 
to the sales people of other concerns. A competitor of 
Mr. Blanchard’s, who shall be nameless, at one time 
had a larger plant than Mr. B., though the Blanchard 
Press is now twice the size of this competing concern. 
I called on this competitor eighteen times before I was 
allowed an interview. He did not mean to be discourte- 
ous; it was just his way; but in some degree this way 
accounts for his never growing to the size of the Blan- 
chard plant. 

Some printers file all the printed advertising pieces 
of the things that they buy or are likely to buy some 
time, and study them at their leisure. These circulars 
are the silent salesmen, which, like the advertisements 
in THE INLAND PRINTER, do their work without noise 
or fuss. As this periodical is usually kept by printers 
and all advertising indexed, an advertisement may sell 
goods months or years after it is printed. I have had 
results from advertising four years old, and from cir- 
culars three years old. Advertising renders its best 
service when it invites a letter from the printer to the 
manufacturer or supply house, so that a salesman can 
be sent to close the deal. 

But the printer who will not take time to read 
advertising or listen to the salesman who calls is always 
liable to purchase machines and tools ill suited to his 
purpose, because he is in too much of a hurry, and when 
the time comes, has to get it right away, without due 
investigation or knowledge. Sometimes he will own up 
to this. One printer admitted to me that if he had 
listened to me he would have got something much 
better suited to his needs, and for less money. 

The printer tries to make ten per cent on what he 
sells, so that doing $100,000 worth of business annu- 
ally he should clear $10,000 for himself. On that 
amount of business he certainly spends or pays out 
$90,000 a year. Let us assume that half of this is 
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in the nature of a fixed charge that he can not alter, 
as rent, insurance and wages. There remains $45,000, 
which he has a chance to reduce by exercising a trained 
and informed judgment. Is it not worth while to give 
sufficient time to such buying to do it right? Good 
buying ought to, and usually does, save ten per cent. 
So here is the chance to add $4,500 more to his income. 
There are few printers who are unwilling to give time 
to their own selling; they will run after jobs that are 
sure to go at very close prices. Yet these same men 
too frequently will buy to the total of thousands of 
dollars without giving half the thought or attention 
they do to estimating on printing jobs of the same value. 

The printer with good credit, who can borrow from 
the bank, and pay spot cash for his larger machinery, 
saves five per cent, sometimes more. Having the 
money ready to buy exactly what one needs, just when 
one wants it, is a great help toward showing a good 
balance at the close of a year. Yet in these days of 
very numerous improved machines it requires brains 
and judgment to buy the large and expensive machin- 
ery to best advantage. The answer to the query, 
whether to buy a rotary or an offset press, a gathering 
machine, a trimmer, or this or that costly equipment, 
and so forth, is often the making or marring of a 
printing business. 

The concerns that were first to put in linotypes, 
automatic feeders, book-casing machines, etc., in the 
past were the firms that forged ahead, while those that 
purchased machines that did not become popular, or 
bought second-hand machines that were too cheap, lost 
out in the race. 

The buying of the smaller supplies in a large print- 
ing house is usually left to foremen or department 
heads. If they do not actually order, they make 
requisitions on the purchasing agent, who buys what 
they ask for. In my observation the foreman is more 
willing to listen to what a salesman has to say, and 
more apt to buy with judgment than is the owner of a 
plant. He knows that if he makes a mistake it may 
mean the loss of his job, and he is even more cautious 
as a rule than the men above him, who are answerable 
only to their own pockets. 

Of course, there are foremen always trying to buy 
cheap, thinking thus to secure a better standing. One 
foreman in charge of a well equipped pressroom in Chi- 
cago sent for a plumber and put a gas pipe on a press, 
at a cost of $11, and bragged that he had saved the cost 
of a $75 gas heater. Yet that gas pipe is burning up 
$12 a year more gas and causing $25 a year more paper 
spoilage than if a good automatic heater had been pur- 
chased. The $75 heater would pay for itself in two 
years as compared with the “ burner ” that never went 
out unless the pressman turned it off. 

Other foremen buy too heavily and recklessly. I 
remember one who was always telephoning in to my 
concern for a machinist to travel twenty-five miles to 
his plant to do some small job which could have been 
done just as well by the machinist employed there. 
Thus frequently we were paid for six hours’ work, 
when the actual working time was but two hours, four 
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hours being spent in traveling. One month when the 
concern’s bill for service amounted to over $100, I 
attached a note to it asking why things were ordered 
in such an expensive way. That poor foreman was 
fired within a fortnight,and doubtless he deserved to go. 

The supply salesman should always be willing to 
give his time to prospects regardless of whether or not 
they order. Entertaining them is well enough in its 
place, though personally I take no pleasure in trying to 
buy a sale with a good dinner or a theater party, much 
less a night’s carousal. Yet one of the most successful 
salesmen I do business with spends more time in enter- 
taining than he ever gives to direct selling. He gets 
the customer’s time by giving him a good time; and 
he really is what we call “a prince of a good fellow.” 
Cultivating the printer socially is very apt to secure 
the time desired to make sales to him. The printer 
can hardly refuse some time to his entertainer when he 
calls at the office. But the printer needs to be hard- 
headed when he buys his supplies and he should not 
buy through friendship. 

A printer, now dead, purchased at least $35,000 
worth of cylinder presses out of friendship for a cer- 
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tain salesman, and inside of fifteen years those presses 
were all obsolete, and the manufacturer out of business, 
and it was deemed best to replace them with the most 
popular press of its class. Had that printer listened 
to the press salesmen who were not his friends, this loss 
would have been avoided. I should like to mention 
names in connection with this true story, but there still 
live one or two who might feel hurt if I did. 

I take it that buying is about one-fourth of the 
financial transactions of a growing printery, and yet 
how many printers give more than a week’s time in 
a year to serious consideration of buying problems? 
That is one-fiftieth of their total time. Is it not rather 
worth an hour a day? That is sufficient to see all the 
salesmen calling on the average printing house. The 
very large concerns, with purchasing agents, almost 
invariably give the salesman all the attention he 
craves. The only irritation in such cases is the doubt 
whether sales talk ever gets to the head of the depart- 
ment who is actively interested. Sometimes that head 
is called in, and the salesman is able to talk his best to 
an understanding listener; sometimes the department 
head never hears of his call. 


OAR 


The Bank as a Printing Service Prospect 


By Jack LAMBERT 


“JHE banking interests of the 

United States, both that con- 

servative wing, the old-line 

- banks (the large banks), and 

the newer and more progres- 

sive institutions, have made a 

discovery of value in recent 

years. They have found out 

that the kind of service a 

bank has to sell to the people 

today can best be sold by the printed word. And 

interesting also is the fact that the banks of the United 

States have made more intelligent use of direct mail 

than has almost any other line of business or indus- 

try. While the banks have long made use of the 

newspapers, particularly on special occasions, it is the 

printed folder, circular and booklet that have brought 

home the bacon. The bankers’ organizations are defi- 

nitely committed to the printed folder in its varied 

forms as a means of developing business and driving 
home propaganda. 

Any one closely connected with bank publicity 
methods in recent years has witnessed a steadily broad- 
ening attitude on the part of bank officials to the inno- 
vations offered by the modern art of printing. To 
what extent the printers are responsible for this whole- 
some change is hard to say. Probably the more aggres- 
sive printing service salesmen have had much to do 
with it; but the fact also remains that the change has 
come within the circles of modern banking as well. 

To have placed before bank officials of twenty 
years ago the advance proofs of a sixteen-page folder 


liberally sprinkled with snappy sketches and printed 
in colors, with some seemingly “ colorful ” statements, 
all designed to build up a savings account business, 
would have brought a verbal explosion and cries of 
horror. Today the same bank official is looking about 
for smart young men, live-wires who know how to make 
type talk and who can not only get the bank into the 
newspapers but also get it and its affairs into the minds 
of Tom, Dick and Harry through the printed page. 

In every city and town in the United States the 
banks are fighting the battle for business with printed 
matter, and the printing trade is profiting in propor- 
tion. Many printers with proper facilities are finding 
this bank business highly profitable. In some instances 
it has been developed to the point where it furnishes 
the bulk of the business of many printing firms. The 
printers who study the special needs of a single group 
today are constantly getting more numerous, and those 
who have selected bank printing as a specialty are 
finding their profits fair and their volume sure, together 
with a healthy growth each year. 

It is quite common these days for an important 
bank to order 100,000 sixteen-page brochures to be 
done in colors, with cuts and with the utmost excel- 
lence in composition and format. I have personally 
seen such a book brought out in six successive editions, 
from original electros, to reach the savings bank depos- 
itors of New York city or an important section of 
them. Here’s a printing order that any printer would 
strive to land. 

True, facilities are necessary to handle this class of 
bank work, but it is a generally accepted fact that 








‘ - 
banks require less service for each dollar spent for 
printing than does almost any other line of business. 

Very few large banks are today without competent 
publicity counsel and this extends to the kind of codp- 
eration that enlarges the printer’s margin of profit. 
Bank accounts are sound credit risks — also an item 
to be considered. 

It is a common impression among printers that the 
bank turns its important orders over to its biggest 
printing house depositor as a matter of course; but I 
have not seen this work out in practice. In the first 
place, every bank of importance hasn’t a printer that 
can handle special bank work. And banks are business 
institutions, eager as any one else to buy the most for 
their dollar, whether it be printed matter or salaries. 

What is most important regarding the vastness of 
the printing bill of the banks is this: Printed matter 
is mainly instrumental in extending bank service in 
the United States, and banks admit it. There is very 
little else the bank can do except circularize in selling 
the major portion of its forms of service. 

Savings accounts are solicited, trust departments 
have their men on the street; but these can only go 
after prospects. To trust to the limited sales forces of 
the banks for their necessary bulk of savings accounts 
would pile up a prohibitive cost. Mail matter develops 
both customers and prospects for the salesman. 

In securing the kind of printing service the bank 
requires, agents dealing for the bank with the printer 
must find the house that can grasp the factors entering 
into successful bank printing. I refer here to promo- 
tional matter, not to routine forms and stationery. A 
wholesale grocery house can stand for trick printing 
and nobody will be the worse for it; but the bank feels 
itself venturesome to engage in a mail effort at all and 
extends its horns only with caution when it makes a 
bid for business through the booklet. So conserva- 
tism must reflect itself to a certain degree in every act 
of the printing house, from the selection of a type face 
to the paper, the ink, the binding and the carrier. 
Perfectly capable printing houses are not equipped to 
handle a job of this kind; in a measure it represents a 
printing specialty. The bank must first of all inspire 
confidence, and confidence is a psychological thing in- 
spired to a vast degree by the psychology of the appeal. 

On the other hand, some very striking, able and 
notable printed matter has been produced for American 
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banks. I do not think any printed matter anywhere 
more nearly has served its purpose from every stand- 
point. Some of the house-organs and magazines issued 
by American banks are examples of the practical appli- 
cation of artistic printing to a commercial need. And 
the banks have not been niggardly in their expenditure 
for good printing. The bank simply can not afford 
cheap printing — it is too costly. 

In catering to bank business the job printer will 
have to tune up his whole organization to meet a special 
need. He will find opportunities to engage in artistic 
niceties and mechanical feats denied him in most of 
his other classes of business. Above all, he will have 
to do what the banks now term “ impressive printing.” 
A brochure rings the bell in the banking business when 
it gets over with a bang yet without bombast the subtle 
element known as prestige. All bank printing is sup- 
posed to sell prestige, and the very lack of persons who 
can sell prestige by the personal call has been instru- 
mental in swinging the banks around to the properly 
printed, prestige-creating folder and circular. While 
a savings-account solicitor might act like a boor in the 
office of a prospect and be beyond the control of the 
bank official, the printed message can be corrected, 
censored and sent out on its errand with the full knowl- 
edge of the official as to how it will “ act.” 

As previously mentioned, printing has made good 
in the banking business. It may have failed here and 
there to bring in the prize in commerce, in industry, in 
the sale of hairpins, washing machines, pencils, foun- 
tain pens and whatnot; but it Aas been successful on 
the whole in selling the bank and its service to the 
public. It is the chief salesman today of the banking 
business. The best proof of this lies in the fact that 
the best banks have steadily increased their printing 
appropriations and have vied with one another in im- 
proving and increasing the quantity of their output. 

All printers can not specialize in bank printing, but 
a good many of them can afford to do so. These will 
find it very satisfactory business if they are able to 
deliver what the bank wants when it wants it. It is 
interesting printing. It lends prestige to the printer 
himself and gratifies his ever-present desire to do some- 
thing better — just to show that he can do it. The 
job man’s pet wish is to exercise his talent for fine 
work. And the bank stands ready to finance this sort 
of thing if the talent is there. 
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On “Ghe Ghreshold Of A New Year 


TS old year is dead; the new year is born. Humbly, fearfully, we sink on our knees, 
and slowly, in answer to our prayers, comes back something of the old faith of our child- 
hood, and we rejoice that we are granted one more New Year’s day on which to “begin 
again” — not in our childish way, with utter disregard of the past, but trustingly, patiently, 
knowing that we must ever carry with us our past, and rejoicing that, with God’s help, 
we may make the future better because of the past. Then, as we rise from our knees, we 
look bravely forward to the veiled _ that stands at our threshold; we know noth- 


ing of what it brings, we know only 


at it is God’s new year. May He bless it to us all! 


GOLDEN RULE 








MICHAELS-STERN CLOTHES 














Forceful Clothing Advertising 
The Foss-Soule Press, Incorporated, Rochester, New York, has been producing some forceful advertising matter for Michaels- 
Stern Clothes, of which this illustration speaks volumes. We are more and more becoming convinced that to advertise any 
commodity attractively and forcefully ic must be given the setting intended for it, as, for instance, this overcoat. By itself, 
the coat would not have attracted much attention; as a part of the dress of a handsome young man it wins instant attention. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Pictures, and How They Are Produced 

The Division of Graphic Arts of the United States National 
Museum is doing excellent educational work in the traveling 
exhibits it is sending to schools, libraries, and any responsible 
organization that will pay the postage or express charges on 
them. As we are living in a pictorial age it is important that 
every high school student should be able to identify the method 
used in producing the pictures that pass before them. The 














Hanging a Wall Exhibit 


prints sent out in these traveling exhibits include wood cuts, 
steel and copper line engravings, mezzotints, etchings, aqua- 
tints, lithographs, collotypes, planographic prints in the direct 
and offset manner, Aquatones, halftones, photoengravings in 
line, photogravures, rotagravures and other methods. Accom- 
panying these prints are labels describing briefly the methods 
used. These pictures give instruction in a manner that type 
alone could not do. Detailed instruction can be had from the 
Division of Graphic Arts, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 


“Materia Photographica” 

Dr. Alfred B. Hitchins has done a great service for all of us 
who use chemicals and dyes in photography and photomechan- 
ical methods. He has written a most valuable reference book, 
a dictionary of the chemicals and raw materials we use, stating 
only what is most necessary for us to know about them. The 
French and German name for each chemical is given, its 
synonyms, molecular weight, solubility, properties, derivatives, 
grade suitable and its uses in photography. Everything but the 
price is there; that can be added easily in pencil. The book 
is well printed, and contains 96 pages. Frank V. Chambers, 
636 Franklin Square, Philadelphia, is the publisher. The price 
is, paper cover, 50 cents; cloth, $1, postage paid. 
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Electrically Heated Whirler 
A great improvement over the gas-heated whirler for coat- 
ing plates with the sensitizing solution, whether albumen or 
enamel, is the electrically heated one. It gets rid of dust, the 
bane of all present whirlers. 


““Sadag’’ Secured for America 

Sadag Chromatic Gravure, Incorporated, has purchased the 
sole rights for the ‘“‘Sadag” process for the American continent 
from the Sadag Gravure Company, Geneva, Switzerland, and 
Bellegarde, France, as well as from Chromatic Gravure Com- 
pany, London, which owned the American rights. The incor- 
porators are Paul Thevoz, son of Fred Thevoz, president of 
the parent Sadag Company; Julius Herman, president Roto- 
print Gravure Company, New York and Chicago,and Rotoprint 
Company, Chicago; Edward Epstean, Walker Engraving Com- 
pany, New York, and Andrew G. Osborne, American Colortype 
Company, New York and Chicago. The exclusive rights for 
one year for the use of Sadag in periodicals have been secured 
by the Rotoprint Gravure Company, New York, and associates. 
This inaugurates the most important event in rotagravure since 
its introduction in the printing field. 


Color Reproductions Not a Travesty 

At the opening of the exhibition of “ Fifty Prints of the 
Year” by the American Institute of Graphic Arts in New 
York, William M. Ivins, curator of prints, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, said during his address: ‘‘ There are more 
people in this country with means anxious to buy art than 
there are in any part of the world, but there are not enough 
old works of art to go around, so we must make them. If they 
must be paintings the only way out is by quantity reproduc- 
tion which should be the same size as the originals. Any pres- 
ent color reproduction is a travesty.” 

In the discussion which followed, President Burton Emmett 
asked if there was not some one who would defend the repro- 
ductive art. The only photoengraver in the audience arose 
to say that: ‘“ Many years ago a painting by Tait, the famous 
animal artist, was given a place of honor at an exhibition by the 
National Academy of Design. When the paintings were being 
removed it was discovered that the Tait picture was a chromo 
reproduction by Prang of the original painting. In this very 
gallery a few years ago, during an exhibition of photomechan- 
ical reproductions by the American Institute a painting and 
its reproduction, by offset printing, were shown side by side; 
when visitors were asked to distinguish the reproduction from 
the original they could not do so.” This engraver predicted 
that in a year or so there could be placed on the walls water- 
colors and their reproductions and he would defy any one to 
point out the copy from the original. All of which should 
prove that color reproductions at present need not be “ trav- 
esties ” of original paintings. 
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Rotagravure Abroad and Here 

The Bulletin de la Societé Francaise de Photographie, Paris, 
is illustrated monthly with a most excellent rotagravure insert 
engraved by the Klietsch method, as are other publications in 
Europe that demand the best possible results in printed illus- 
tration adopting rotagravure. In this country two of the 
leading magazines with national circulation have abandoned 
rotagravure sections owing to deterioration in the quality of 
the work. If rotagravure printers continue to demand “ cheap 
production ” they will kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 


Sharp Positives for Rotagravure 


E. Taussig offers, in The American Photoengraver, a good 
suggestion in regard to the making of sharp positives necessary 
for printing on the carbon tissue in rotagravure. These posi- 
tives must be reversed and at present the reversal is obtained 
by printing through the back of the celluloid negative film 
which is 1/200 of an inch thick. The result is that the posi- 
tives are not perfect, owing to lack of sharpness. In the case 
of large portraits this does not matter much, though in groups 
with small heads it does. Mr. Taussig suggests that reversed 
negatives be made through a prism so as to permit printing 
the positive with the film in absolute contact with the negative. 


Cold Enamel Patent 


The many inquirers for a cold enamel formula will be inter- 
ested in a United States patent granted to Fruendorfer, of 
Munich, for his cold enamel. His formula is as follows: Dis- 
solve in a water bath 6 ounces (170 grams) shellac powder in 
23 ounces (700 cubic centimeters) distilled water and 7 ounces 
(200 cubic centimeters) of ammonia of 0.910 specific gravity. 
Shake well, and the shellac will be dissolved when the mix- 
ture reaches the boiling point. After the shellac solution is 
cool it is sensitized with 1 ounce (30 cubic centimeters) of a 
10 per cent solution of ammonium bichromate. After ex- 
posure, develop in a bath of 96 per cent alcohol, to which has 
been added 30 grains (2 grams) of methyl violet b. b. extra, in 
every 3% ounces (100 cubic centimeters) of alcohol used. 
Care must be taken that completely denatured alcohol No. 5 
is used for developing, which requires two to three minutes. 


Photographing on Wood 

Photoengravers frequently are asked to photograph a 
design on wood for a wood engraver. John H. Curtis, of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, writes a description of how collodion 
negatives can be transferred to wood, in brief as follows: “The 
tough texture of the collodion used must be destroyed, and this 
is done by adding nitric acid, drop by drop, to collodion until 
it is quite red, shaking well to bring about a mixture. The 
regular 40-grain silver bath is used. The negative glass is not 
albumenized. Instead it is polished with French chalk. After 
collodionizing and sensitizing, the exposure given is much less 
than for a regular negative. Ordinary iron developer may be 
used, but the following is suggested: Saturated solution of 
iron sulphate, 2 ounces; glacial acetic acid, 6 drams; nitric 
acid, 10 to 15 drops; water, 18 ounces; alcohol, one-half 
ounce. No intensification is necessary if the exposure is right. 
Fix in cyanid or hypo as usual. Wash well. Soak in acetic 
acid bath, as is customary, to loosen the film. Prepare the 
wood by rubbing into the surface a paste made of gum arabic 
and carbon black or lamp black. The collodion film is very 
tender, so it is better to squeegee wet paper in contact with it 
before peeling it from its glass support. It is transferred to 
the wood so as to be reversed. When dry the collodion, being 
so thin and without texture, offers no resistance to the graver, 
neither will it chip. If desired, the photoengraver can stroke 
the film with a camel’s-hair brush filled with methylated spirits, 
and set fire to it. This consumes the collodion and leaves the 
silver image on the wood. 
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Brief Paragraphs 


JoHN BENson, Bayonne, New Jersey: The name plates on 
machines which you inquire about are made by a photoengrav- 
ing method. Would not advise you to consider the business, 
as these plates are now made by the mile and chopped apart 
with a guillotine cutter, much as big bakeries make biscuits. 





“ENGRAVED FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY CHARLES 
W. Beck” is the inscription under the reproduction of a 
painting by Alexander in The Ladies’ Home Journal for Decem- 
ber. This is as it should be. Engravers should be more insis- 
tent on credit for their art, for without their aid few great 
magazines would be published. 





THE Bott Court SCHOOL OF PHOTOENGRAVING, London, 
uses the following negative reducer on wet plates: (A) Water, 
25 ounces; copper sulphate, 1 ounce; sodium chlorid (table 
salt), 1 ounce; add sufficient ammonia to bring this to a clear 


blue color. (B) Hyposulphite soda, 5 ounces; water, 25 
ounces. For use mix equal parts of A and B. 


NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 
By S. H. Horcan 


It IS NOTICEABLE that foreign governments are using the 
offset method more and more for producing postage stamps. 


J. C. WeLpon: There is no typewriter made abroad that 
will successfully print type direct on grained metal plates so 
that they can be printed from by an offset press. 


“Chromophot” Planographic Process 

In 1880 the first practical halftones were made in New 
York by introducing between a continuous-tone negative and 
the sensitized surface an out-of-focus halftone screen. Later 
the same method was used for making three and four color 
halftones for relief printing on newspapers. One advantage 
of the method is that it makes perfect high-light halftones. 
Just now the method has been reinvented in Germany and is 
called “Chromophot.” It is a simple and most practicable way 
of making high-light halftone prints, particularly for color 
printing planographically. It should be taught in the Litho- 
graphic Foundation School, as it is an American invention that 
has been neglected until the practical Germans have found 
the advantage of its use. 


To Ink Photolitho Transfers 

Beginner, Brooklyn, New York: Your instruction book is 
wrong in teaching that the way to ink a photolithographic 
transfer is to clamp the edges down to a board, in some man- 
ner, and then, with a velvet roller, cover the paper with transfer 
ink. This method is constantly recommended by writers and 
it is impossible. The proper way is to roll a clean litho stone 
or a sheet of polished zinc with a thin coating of transfer ink. 
Dampen the photolitho print slightly and lay it face down on 
the inked stone or zinc. Pull through the hand transfer press. 
Peel off the inked transfer, and turn it around as regards top 
and bottom so as to be certain of even inking. Pull through 
the press once more. Wet a plate glass and lay this inked 
transfer back down on it. Wash the inked surface with a soft 
sponge wet in clean water, when the transfer will develop in 
sharp, clean lines, or halftone dots, on the paper. Wash the 
transfer to get rid of the bichromate and hang up to dry, 
removing any drops of water that may form on the surface. 
The present writer inked and developed transfers in this way 
for fully ten years and found that the method could not be 
improved upon. 


Caan ASA wae .. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Keep the Postman Busy 
Running short of queries. Please shoot ’em at me! 


The Possessive Form 

Here’s one from Massachusetts: ‘ Your note about the 
errors in ‘ The Perennial Bachelor’ has left me puzzled as to 
the correct way to form the possessive. You mention that 
‘Reynold’s’ was allowed to get by for ‘Reynolds’, and 
‘Lascelle’s’ for ‘Lascelles’? I should think ‘ Reynolds’s ° 
and ‘ Lascelles’s ’ would be the correct forms.” 

First, please notice that the suggested corrections were 
based, not on my own personal idea of proper style in form- 
ing the possessive, but on the style that is used elsewhere in the 
book, which does not double the “s”; as, “ Mrs. Jenkins’ 
voice.” My favorite reference, Francis K. Ball’s “ Construc- 
tive English,’ makes very few exceptions to the rule for a 
second “‘s.” It okays, for instance, “ Augustus’s,” “ John Bur- 
roughs’s,” ‘“‘ the princess’s.” It excepts ancient proper names 
ending in ‘“‘-es,” like ‘“‘ Moses ” and “ Achilles”; the name of 
Jesus, and the nouns in such phrases as “ for goodness’ sake.” 
This does away with the difficulty, in speech, of differentiating 
between “ William’s ” and “ Williams’s.” The latter form is 
unmistakably the possessive of the surname ending in “‘s,” 
not the Christian name without the “s.” There are more 
people who don’t use the extra “s” than those who prefer it. 


Catch as Catch Can 


A correspondent asked whether to say “ Our mental and 
spiritual life have been broadened,” or “ has been broadened.” 
To conserve space, I answered by rearranging the sentence in 
such a way as to demonstrate its logic at a glance: “ Our life, 
mental and spiritual, has been broadened.” 

The manager of a North Dakota advertising agency sub- 
mits this comment: “ ‘Life’ is the subject of the sentence, 
modified by ‘ mental’ and ‘ spiritual’; a singular subject takes 
a singular verb, and there’s no need whatsoever of distorting 
the sentence.” I think grammar teaching in the schools would 
hit harder and stick longer if students’ questions were answered 
my way instead of the North Dakota man’s way. 

The N. D. man also takes exception to my suggestion that 
if “and ” is to be omitted in “ writing out ” a number a comma 
might be used to indicate the omission: ‘“‘ one hundred, eighty- 
one.” That, he says, “is a heck of a phrase.” He asks me 
to compare “one hundred, eighty-one and eighty-one one- 
hundredths ” and “one hundred eighty-one and eighty-one 
one-hundredths.” I submit that this is trick stuff, and that tests 
would show readers taking up one expression as easily as they 
would the other. It doesn’t happen once in an ordinary life- 
time’s experience that such numbers are written out. 

This beam hunter wears a mote in his eye. He writes 
“arithmaticians.” But he must be forgiven, as he remarks: 
“As a rule, your department is a dandy.” 


Some Singular Plurals 

Singular in the sense of odd, as this friend down in Georgia 
sees it, with the department’s endorsement: ‘ Herbert Quick 
says, in ‘One Man’s Life,’ ‘The Iowa headquarters were in a 
hotel across the street,’ and ‘ The great soap works were burn- 
ing.’ How about a headquarter or a soap work? In another 
place he says ‘ politics were,’ while a popular writer in The 
Country Gentleman allows a character otherwise addicted to 
the use of perfect English to remark that ‘ athletics are.’ 

“Charles A. Selden, in an article in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, says that ‘ In the fund-raising campaign of 1920, two 
million dollars were obtained.’ Ordinarily I am willing to con- 
cede that dollars are, though, no matter what may be the size 
of the amount, I am always inclined to visualize it as so many 
individual round coins such as we used to see in the get-rich- 
quick advertisements. But when Mr. Selden completes the 
sentence, ‘ but all of that was set aside for endowment of fac- 
ulty salaries,’ I can’t help wondering why he didn’t say ‘ all of 
those dollars.’ ” 

We’re with you, Georgia! Even though our much admired 
“ Constructive English ” (Francis K. Ball) advocates delicate 
discrimination in the matter of these singulars and plurals. It 
advocates “athletics 7s”” when you mean athletic training in 
general; “athletics are” when you think of various sports. It 
okays “‘ Statistics 7s a science,” but says “ There are no statis- 
tics.” Again, “ Tactics zs an art,” but ‘“ New tactics were 
employed.” Mr. Ball would say “ A large number of accidents 
occur,’ but “ The number of accidents is large.’ Mr. Ball 
says “Contents are,” “ Ethics is,” “ Physics or mathematics 
is,” “We took every pains,’ but “No pains were spared,” 
‘““ Measles has broken out,” “ Headquarters are,” but ‘“ where- 
abouts zs,” “‘ The enemy were repulsed,” but ‘“ They strike at 
the enemy in his weakest spot.” Mr. Ball draws it too fine. 

It is impossible to take a position on these singulars and 
plurals in which a clever word wrestler can’t trip you. There 
are bound to be apparent inconsistencies in anybody’s prac- 
tice. Because the language is alive! 


Are the Articles Adjectives? 

Brooklyn: “Our office rule for titles in upper and lower 
case calls for capital initials for adjectives, but I often come 
across ‘the’ with lower-case ‘t.’ ‘The’ is a definite article 
adjective. Do you agree it should be set with a cap. ‘t’?” 

No. The articles modify nouns, but are not thought of 
as adjectives; certainly not for capitalization in headlines. 


Here’s a Rich One! 


A humor-sensing friend in Plainfield, Illinois, says: ‘“ Your 
ridicule of ‘ rooming housekeepers ’ and ‘ lodging housekeepers ’ 
seems already to have borne fruit here. Only today I saw a 
brand new sign, ‘ Furnished Rooms for Lighthouse Keeping.’ 
And our river doesn’t float even a canoe! ” 


“ 
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A, B and C 


A Michigan friend offers three puzzles: “(a) The other 
day I received some copy which read, ‘ Send us all of the old 
junk which is laying around your house.’ When I set it up, 
I changed ‘ laying’ to ‘ lying,’ but the proofreader changed it 
back to ‘laying.’ Was I right or wrong in changing it? (b) 
In the sentence, ‘ John Brown has gone on a two-week vaca- 
tion,’ is ‘two-week’ correct? We speak of ‘a twelve-inch 
rule’ and ‘a six-year-old boy’; why not ‘a two-week vaca- 
tion’? (c) In speaking about a man in another city, which 
is correct, ‘I wish that he was here,’ or ‘I wish that he were 
here ’? ” 

(a) As there can be no possible argument about the gram- 
mar, “lying” being absolutely correct and “ laying” abso- 
lutely wrong in the given sentence, presumably the query is 
on the propriety of the compositor’s using his judgment in 
departing from copy. Unless there is some real reason for 
using bad grammar — as when it occurs in quoted matter — 
the compositor should correct it. This pronouncement musi 
not, however, be taken as justification for “ fiddling” with 
words and phrases that are debatable. It refers only to posi- 
tive, elementary errors like the one described. In this in- 
stance, the proofreader was off his base — except in the 
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extreme possibility that the job was being done for a cus- 
tomer weak on grammar and strong willed in having his igno- 
rance displayed in type. And such customers come along 
about as often as a rooster with horns. Unless there are hid- 
den conditions, the compositor was R-I-G-H-T, right. 

(b) I’d like to have some one give the department a sat- 
isfactory rule for these compound adjectives. It is natural 
to speak of a fifty-foot lot, a two-quart pail, a twelve-pound 
shot, a seven-car train, a two-mile run, a five-cent fare, a 
sixty-day note. (With or without hyphens.) You would say 
“a two-year lease,” “a three-day absence,” but I think ninety- 
nine of every hundred of our readers would agree with me that 
‘a two-week vacation’ sounds funny. Some people write a 
“two weeks’ vacation,” but I can not see any defense for the 
apostrophe, for there is no possessive suggestion whatever. 
“A two-week vacation ” must be correct, if there is any force 
in analogy. 

(c) “I wish he were here.” Respect for the subjunctive 
is good, but it isn’t good to be finicky about it. English has 
so little inflection that most folks are bothered when they 
meet it, as in “ who ” and “ whom,” and the subjunctive mood. 
The nice little shadings of grammar make for strength, clear- 
ness and beauty. 


Hints to Copyholders 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 






I) show’s success. Frequently his part de- 

(>) pends upon a contribution from another. 
In football, the halfback carries the ball 
7 


aN we Pets “) a: 
Tas through an opening in the hostile line made 
\ZY by one of his own linemen. Folks in the 
DIE 4 grandstand see the surging charge of the 
line, they see the fleet-footed runner emerge, dodge the sec- 
ondary defense, straight-arm a tackler, and then dart into the 
clear field and score a long run, perhaps a touchdown. They 
do not know of the matching of wits and muscle in the thick 
of the scrimmage. the service of the forwards in pushing 
opponents back from the point of attack and opening a way 
for the ball carrier. The halfback gets the glory. Long after 
the season is over, his speed and skill are talked of and praised. 
But the huskies in the line could tell a story of struggle! With- 
out them, there would have been no gain. 

So it is, too, wherever team play counts. In baseball, the 
sacrifice hitter is recognized and honored for his contribution 
to the advancement of a team mate already “on.” In a dis- 
tance race, many a runner has given all he had in the early 
laps to let his team mate save himself for the winning dash. 

These are instances from the world of sport. There are 
many other places where teamwork counts. It counts in the 
locomotive, where the fireman feeds power to the engineer. 
It has its daily value in home, school, shop and office. Codp- 
eration makes one machine of two workers. Each completes 
the other; each saves the other’s time and motion, increasing 
speed and effectiveness. Teamwork multiplies the product. 

Teamwork increases the usefulness of a proofroom. It 
adds to the speed and the accuracy of the work. When proof- 
reader and copyholder have worked together long, so that each 
knows the other’s ways, the work goes through fast and clean. 
There is no waste of time nor motion. No needless pauses to 
ask for a repetition of a word. No fear, on the reader’s part, 
that the copyholder is slithering over blind places; no fum- 
bling by the copyholder. 


Ae yor always is the conspicuous performer 
BAS p the true earner of all the credit for the 














Last month I reviewed for this audience the “ Hints to 
Proofreaders ” in the “‘ Manual of Style ” of the University of 
Chicago Press, now available in a new, revised and greatly 
enriched edition. This month, let’s see what this superlatively 
useful book has for the copyholder. 

First, it urges cultivation of “a low, soft, clear reading 
voice.” Low and clear, yes. Soft — well, some readers get 
low, clear tones out of a voice hard with the timbre of modern 
competition with street noises. A person who talks well over 
the phone should have a good copyholder’s voice. The copy- 
holder has only to reach an ear at a very short distance, and 
the supreme essential is clearness, not power. It isn’t necessary 
to sing to the proofreader, but the pleasanter the tone, the less 
the wear and tear on his nerves. 

Next after the quality of voice comes enunciation. A copy- 
holder who mumbles is no use at.all. If every word is not 
pronounced distinctly, the exact purpose of the copyholder’s 
work is lost. Don’t slur over words. A good copyholder’s 
reading is little short of a spelling of the words, so exactly are 
all the sounds produced. Little words deserve the same respect 
as the big ones, and in the big ones there should be no playing 
of favorites as between syllables. 

Should a copyholder really read, or just mechanically repro- 
duce in living voice the words on the paper? Many take pride 
in reading without inflection; a steady monotone, unpunc- 
tuated, with no pauses but for breath, and those taken without 
any regard for natural stopping places. Here again there must 
be reasonable discrimination. The proofreader does not look 
to the copyholder for an exercise in elocution. Just the same. 
I hold that the best service is given by a copyholder who can 
contrive to read fast, steadily, and with some vocal ups and 
downs. Vocal monotone robs the listener’s mind of its alert- 
ness; it tends to make him sleepy. It is somewhat like the 
hypnotizing effect a long, straight open road has on the facul- 
ties of an automobile driver. Moreover, there is no reason 
why proofreader and copyholder should not get some pleasure 
out of the reading; it need not be machinelike, dull and mean- 
ingless. You do better work when you get some fun out of it. 
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Years ago, in a New York newspaper office, I held copy 
for one proofreader who was impatient. Although I made a 
pretty good job of deciphering the copy, read with a fair degree 
of steadiness, and got as much speed as it was reasonable to 
require in those days of hand-written copy, he wanted always 
to go faster, and was often far ahead of me. He was a good 
reader, fast and accurate. But he was not making fair use of 
me for checking up of copy with proof. In a book office I 
suppose he would have worked more carefully; but I could 
never have had complete confidence in him. Good proofread- 
ing is, first of all, steady, not going by fits and starts, and not 
taking anything “‘ for granted.” 

I remember another proofreader who used to “ spell” me, 
as they say in New England, when my voice got husky. He 
was quite a joker. He amused himself with queer ways of 
indicating words, sort of a vocal shorthand. He would rattle 
off a lungful, and pause wherever he happened to be when he 
had to breathe in again. He would let his voice run up and 
up, then either slide down the scale or drop to the bottom 
and take a fresh start on a new climb. It was funny, but it 
wasn’t really high-grade work. 

Still, I should not like to ask a copyholder to be prim and 
precise to the point where it begins to hurt. There’s a happy 
medium. The copyholder should be steady, fairly speedy, and 
able to get away from unbroken monotone without getting 
into declamation. 

The Chicago book gives sound advice on the matter of 
speed. “ Regulate and equalize your speed,” it counsels. It 
is better not to go your fastest on good copy and be slowed up 
on more difficult stretches. Steadiness is the thing. 

Then, “ Do not keep guessing at a word.” If it’s a real 
puzzler, take time to analyze the pen or pencil strokes. Don't 
jab and stab. Don’t pronounce it at all until you’ve made the 
best “guess”? you possibly can. The more haste, the less 
speed. Don’t dawdle, don’t shy and balk — but don’t charge at 
the word headlong, either. In the plain English of everyday 
speech, use your bean! Context ought to help, so here is 
another argument for the interested reading previously urged. 
In working on hand-written copy, it is well for the copyholder 
to study the writer’s little tricks as the reading proceeds. Every 
writer has characteristic slurrings of strokes, idiosyncracies 
that repeat over and over again. 

Further advice: ‘‘ Give your reader a chance to make his 
corrections. Slow up the moment he puts his pencil to the 
paper. This will save going over the same ground twice. 
Repeat cheerfully what the proofreader has not understood. 

‘“‘ Evolve your own system of signals. Do not, for instance, 
waste time by saying ‘in italics’ for every word or letter so 
treated. Instead. raise your voice, or tap the table with your 
pencil once for each word, or do both. Such a code is to be 
established between yourself and your reader.” 

Further directions have to do with the copyholder’s care of 
proofs and copy. This is important work. It should be done 
conscientiously. Much time can be wasted over misplaced 
papers. Much mischief can be done by careless transcribing 
of marks of correction. If the copyholder, carrying marks 
over from one set of proofs to another, puts a mark in the 
wrong place, it means “ two errors uncorrected in place of one 
corrected.” 

In bookwork, this service by the copyholder is very impor- 
tant. The sending out of proofs calls for care. Copy and 
proofs should be arranged neatly, and in proper order. Manu- 
script and galley travel together; author’s marked galleys and 
page proof, ditto. Care should be taken in indicating insertion 
of tables, figures, charts and notes. 

Copyholders in job or book shops can render invaluable 
service to printer, to editorial department and to author by 
unfailing carefulness in detail of routine. A conscientious copy- 
holder, keeping reference books in order, is a blessing in the 
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proofroom. Like good housekeeping, this work should be done 
with a minimum of fuss. Automatically, and reliably, with 
unfaltering regularity. Neatness is a major virtue for the 
copyholder. 

One good tip given by the manual is this: “A copyholder 
who has no assistance from a file clerk must care for the dis- 
posal of his material in the proofroom. He must likewise note 
the contents on each envelope of proof going out of the shop: 
this item is to appear in the lower left-hand corner of the 
envelope as an identification in case it is necessary to trace the 
package in the mail.” 

Fortunate is the copyholder who works with a really good 
and conscientious proofreader. Every day’s work will be an 
education. Such a reader will help you, wisely — and not too 
much, not enough to cripple your independence. He will let 
you study his marked proofs, so that you can see how it’s 
done. He won’t slide the blame onto you when something 
goes wrong. He will appreciate it, and be the more ready to 
assume full responsibility, if you will play fair with him and 
let him know when you are in doubt about a reading — espe- 
cially if you don’t start on false scents, but make your requests 
for time reasonable, justified by results in increased assurance 
of accuracy. He won't blame you because you can’t read hand 
copy as fast as he can read the proof. But you ought to be- 
come more and more speedy and sure, with practice. 

So, you see, we come back to where we started — the 
beauty of teamwork in the proofroom. And the togetherness 
of a good reader and an efficient copyholder is indeed a pretty 
sight to behold. 

My father. F. Horace Teall, says in his little book 
“ Proof-reading ” (he wrote it with the hyphen): ‘ The nearer 
a reader of copy comes to being truly qualified for being a 
proof-reader, the better for that one’s welfare, and the more 
fortunate the proof-reader who has that person as an assistant. 
That last word is just right, for a good copy-reader is truly 
an assistant to the proof-reader.” 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to close this article with 
a further quotation from that book: The copyholder ‘“ who is 
ambitious and eager for advancement will be a close and cease- 
less student, always acquiring new information, not only in 
books and periodicals, but in and from the persons and things 
with which one is surrounded. Particularly desirable is acquain- 
tance with proper names of all sorts, and with important public 
events. Knowledge of the elements of words is one of 
the most helpful kinds of knowledge. So is knowledge of dic- 
tion, or the right choice of words, and of syntax, or the right 
association of words.” 

Mr. Teall tells how he once wrote an article in which he 
used “ protocatechuic ” as a test word, “and wrote it as plain 
as any print,” and it came back to him on the proof “ proto- 
catechnic,” showing that the proofreader did not know the 
word “ catechuic.” And: ‘ Not only every good proof-reader, 
but also every good copy-reader, should know that word.” 

Well, I am a graduate of Princeton, and managed also to 
fool the faculty there into giving me a master’s degree in the 
arts. But I’m ready to be hanged tonight if I could tell you 
what “ catechuic”’ means, without going to the dictionary. 
Very few people have ever had F. H. T.’s experience of reading 
straight through three dictionaries, as he did on the Century, 
the Standard and Webster’s. 

But it is a fact that most of us know far less than we should 
about such things. And it is a fact that the more a copyholder 
knows, the sooner he or she may take the next step up the hill 
of success, and become a proofreader. 

It is only fair to say that the manual from which these 
hints have been taken is full of meaty matter for proofreaders 
and copyholders. Not that you will want or be able to follow 
the book in all matters, but that its systematization of interest- 
ing material gives a starting point from which to work. 
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In Three Years 


A Story of a Woman and the Printers of Chiapolis 
The Third Year, Part I.— By R. T. Porte 


O ahead! Ask all the questions you want 
about what has happened around the office, 
) why the increase in the office force, the 
latest news about the printers, what Mrs. 
Renier has been doing, and the explanation 
of that piece of paper you have in your 
Ya oy hand. Take off your coat, hang up your 
YACLYs hat, light a cigar, and listen to me. Two 
long years have passed, and when I think of everything that 








cutting, and roasting John Renier as the one disgrace of the 
printing industry — the perpetual excuse why some one did not 
charge a better price. I don’t know how often I heard about 
some printer who had reliable knowledge that John was to 
make a price and that it was necessary to cut the job to pre- 
vent John’s getting it. That was always a subject to talk about, 
until Mrs. Renier joined the club and attended the meetings. 
Then, of course, it wouldn’t have been nice to talk about a 
lady while she was present, and for that reason she and her 


has occurred to the printers of Chiapolis and to the people of 


the town, to say nothing of the Ad- 
vertising Club, the Commercial Club 
and a couple of the luncheon clubs, 
also the possible explanation of that 
piece of paper you hold, I am thank- 
ful it is not worse. Excuse me a 
minute while I explain things to Miss 
Corman. 

Miss Corman, I'll be busy for some 
time in this very important confer- 
ence. I do not wish to be disturbed. 
Do not connect me on the telephone 
with any one except Mrs. Drieser. 
We have some important matters to 
discuss. Thank you. That is all. 

You see, Miss Corman is still 
here. She now has a responsible posi- 
tion as secretary to the manager. I 
am no longer the secretary of the 
Franklin Club of Chiapolis, but the 
manager of the Printing Industry of 
Chiapolis, controlling a pay roll of 
over $350,000 a week, as well as other 
very important features of vital inter- 
est to those who want more business 
in Chiapolis. 

This is only one of the many 
things that have happened in the past 
year. But before I tell you about our 
printers’ organization, I must tell you 
about the change in the Consolidated 
Printing Company, and what hap- 
pened next in the Board of Educa- 
tion. And, of course, you must hear 
about the famous speech of Mrs. 
Renier before the old Ben Franklin 
Club, and the stir-up among the 
luncheon clubs of Chiapolis. There 
may be other things you should know, 
as an example of how much rumpus 
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How Does the Story End? 


There will be three more parts to the story, 
the last to appear in the April issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

Those who have been following the story of 
Mrs. Renier, as told by the secretary of the 
Ben Franklin Club of Chiapolis, are probably 
anxious to know just how it will end, and what 
the “ piece of paper” is. 

Some may have ideas as to just how the 
story should end. The last instalment has been 
written and is now in a Sealed envelope in the 
possession of the editor of THe INLAND 
PRINTER. Only Mr. Porte knows the ending. 
He says it contains a complete surprise, and 
he hopes it is an entirely different ending from 
what any one would expect, yet he claims it is 
the only logical one. Perhaps there are some 
who might differ with him, and for that reason 
we invite our readers to offer their own ideas 
as to how the story should end. 

Write in as few words as possible a brief 
outline of how the story should end, and send 
it to the editor of THe INLAND PRINTER, to 
reach him not later than March 15. If your 
idea is the same, or practically the same as the 
author’s, you will be presented with five books 
written by Mr. Porte and a special autographed 
copy of “In Three Years” when it appears in 
book form. You will also have your idea 
printed in the book. 

The one who sends in the most clever idea 
that is not the same as Mr. Porte’s will be pre- 
sented with a like number of books. The next 
four who present good ideas will be given a 
choice of three books. 

All six ideas, perhaps more, will be printed in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and in the book edition 
of “In Three Years.” 
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late husband ceased to be discussed. But that is not what I 


want to tell you about now. First 
I am sure you want to know about 
the Consolidated Printing Company 
and how it is getting along since the 
death of Leon Masterfield. You were 
here at the time of his death, and you 
remember how shocked I was. Per- 
haps you read in the Chiapolis Chron- 
icle about the funeral, and learned 
who succeeded him as president, and 
about the consolidation that went 
through. I know you didn’t get all 
the inside information. 

You remember my telling you 
about Mrs. Renier hiring Jim Whiting 
away from Martin and what a strug- 
gle Martin has had ever since, espe- 
cially since Mrs. Renier went after 
the better grade of work and cut in 
on him and Charley Brown? She cer- 
tainly got a lot of their work and 
made them sit up and take notice. 
In a year she has succeeded in chang- 
ing the entire printing business of the 
town, and instead of four or five good 
printers competing for the better 
work, there was one more, one who 
was able to think out means of land- 
ing work without the matter of price 
being considered. 

Take, for instance, the big job 
for the Chiapolis Monument Works. 
About every four or five years they 
get out a beautiful catalogue showing 
designs for monuments and memo- 
rials. To show up the stones prop- 
erly, the backgrounds were always 
printed in a solid black; the cover 
was always a rich, heavy stock, 
printed in four colors and embossed. 





a woman can raise when she gets a fair start. Most any woman 
can do it, I guess, unless she has some strong man to hold her 
down, and I am telling you it will need some giant to rope and 
tie Mrs. Renier. Several men have tried it, and have come out 
the worse for it. 

Yet, any man in Chiapolis, yes, any printer, could have 
done what she has done, if he had had the nerve. I almost 
believe women can do things that men would hesitate to do. 

Just think of that. nice little Ben Franklin Club we used to 
have. Meetings every week at noon; some talk about price 
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Martin usually got the work and did a fine job, but this time 
Mrs. Renier got in on it, as well as Charley Brown, Tangier, 
Bob Anderson and one or two others. Who got the job? Why 
Mrs, Renier did, and at a higher price than any of the others. 
She simply put it all over the rest, and did it with about as 
neat a piece of selling as I ever heard of. 

Understand, the cover was always a heavy high-grade stock 
printed in four colors and embossed. This was about the only 
thing in the book that could be changed, and one or two of the 
boys suggested changes, such‘as leaving: out the embossing, 
using only one color, and so on, all aiming to cut down the cost. 
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When the job appeared it did not have the former style of 
cover. Instead there was a stiff cover of imitation leather, 
embossed, and colored to look like high-grade art leather. It 
made the catalogue look like a million dollars — far ahead of 
any of the other editions. My, but the rest of the printers were 
sore — probably because they had not thought of the same 
thing. Mrs. Renier actually got $150 more than Martin ever 
did for the work, and I happen to know that the covers cost 
less than the former covers. But the monument people were 
tickled with it, and as a result gave Mrs. Renier a lot of other 
printing that Martin had done previously. She made one solid 
customer that time. This is but one instance of how she landed 
work; with Jim Whiting’s reputation as a typographer and 
a first-class pressman to handle her work, she soon had the 
cream of the business of the town. 

That was about the condition when Masterfield died, and 
the question came up as to who would be the new president 
of the Consolidated. 

About four or five days after the funeral Martin came into 
my office, closed the door carefully, and took from his pocket 
a letter which he asked me to read, first making me promise not 
to say a word to anybody about it. I read the letter and, to 
put it very mildly, I was surely surprised. At the same time 
I could see that if Martin did what the letter wanted him to 
do, it would mean much for him and for the printing business 
of Chiapolis. Here is a copy of the letter, which I afterwards 
procured: 


Mr. RanpoLtpH Martin 
1624 Main Street 
Chiapolis 

Dear Mr. Martin: 

At a meeting of the directors and principal stockholders of the 
Consolidated Printing Company the matter of a successor for our 
late president was thoroughly discussed. The consensus of opinion 
was that the position should be offered to you, if it is possible to 
effect a consolidation of your plant and ours, and arrange other 
matters that might need adjusting. 

If this proposition is of interest to you, will it be convenient for 
you to meet with the Board of Directors next Thursday afternoon 
at 2 o’clock and discuss the matter further? 

Yours very sincerely, 
WALTER Compson, Secretary. 


He had just received the letter, and knowing no one else to 
talk the matter over with had come to me. 

We decided it would do no harm to meet with the directors 
and talk it over. The only two persons known in the Consoli- 
dated as officers were Masterfield as president and Compson 


as secretary. You will remember that when the Consolidated 
was started Masterfield’s and Compson’s plants were put in, 
and Compson, being a printer, took over the mechanical man- 
agement. He became the foreman and later superintendent, 
while Masterfield took charge of the business end. From the 
very first the business was successful. Those two men seemed 
to have perfect confidence in each other, and yet it did not 
seem possible that just the two could have built up such a 
business. At one time there was a rumor that they were hard 
up, but shortly afterward they erected their new building and 
enlarged their plant, and from that time on the word Consoli- 
dated was considered a synonym for financial success and good 
credit. No one seemed to know who else was interested in 
the company. 
~ Martin attended the meeting as requested, and then several 
other meetings. Finally it was announced that Randolph 
Martin was elected president of the Consolidated; that his 
plant was to be moved into the building occupied by the con- 
cern, and the result would be one of the largest printing plants 
in the West. 

Hearing nothing further from Martin, I wondered how it 
all came out, and went over to see him in his new office. 
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I had never visited Masterfield or been in his office. He 
never called on us for service and had never visited the offices 
here, and I can not remember his attending one of the club’s 
luncheons or meetings. Promptly on the first of every month, 
however, a check for the monthly dues for the Consolidated 
came in. As it was the largest plant in town, its dues were 
the largest; in fact, the sum the Consolidated paid amounted 
to one-fifth of the total dues. Yet it asked for nothing in 
return. Now the dues came along just the same from Martin, 
plus the amount he had formerly paid, so that matter was 
all right. 

As I said, I had never visited Masterfield, and so was very 
much surprised at the office which Martin now uses. It is 
fitted up like a library, with books and easy chairs. In the 
center of the room was a massive table at which sat Martin, 
now the president of the Consolidated Printing Company. 
Randolph and I had been pretty good friends, used to kid each 
other quite a bit and were on unusually friendly terms. But 
seeing Martin at that big table in that office made me forget 
he had been such a friend. I took off my hat and went up to 
him much as I would to the president of the First National 
Bank. Talk about an office force! There seemed to be twenty 
stenographers and about that many men. It didn’t look like an 
ordinary print shop at all, but rather like a big manufacturing 
plant with a world-wide business. 

Martin laughed at me and asked me to sit down and tell 
him what was the matter. 

“Some swell office,” I commented, “for just a printing 
plant. Didn’t know Chiapolis had such a place and here I 
have been secretary of the Ben Franklin Club for years. How 
did it all happen and how did you land this soft job? Tell me 
all about it.” 

Martin handed me a cigar and gave me the dope. He 
wanted to know right off where I got the idea he had a soft 
job. He wanted me to know he had never worked so hard 
in years. He did not see where he would get the time to attend 
the meetings of the Franklin Club. It was no wonder Master- 
field never paid any attention to the club. Martin had been 
given to understand he had been hired to run the business — 
to make it pay as Masterfield had—and it was up to him 
to do it. 

Then he told me how he got the job. He attended the first 
meeting more through curiosity than for any other reason, and 
he certainly received the surprise of his life when he met the 
directors. There were Walter Compson; John Leatherwood, 
an attorney; Andrew Westland, a bank president; and — yes, 
Mrs. Renier. They were the remaining directors of the Con- 
solidated Printing Company. Martin said he was tempted to 
get out when he saw Mrs. Renier. Up to that moment he had 
harbored an intense dislike for the woman; it was she who 
had been the cause of most of his business troubles. Here she 
sat as a director of a company that had asked him to become 
its president! 

Mrs. Renier was the first to greet him and ask him to sit 
down. Leatherwood undertook to explain the situation to 
Martin after asking him, if nothing came of the conference, 
to keep everything secret in order that no one else would know 
about it, although he believed Mr. Martin would accept the 
exceptional proposition that would be put before him. 

Leatherwood said it would be necessary to tell something 
of the history of the Consolidated so that Martin might fully 
understand the proposition. Shortly after the consolidation of 
Masterfield and Compson, Mrs. Renier had wanted some print- 
ing done and had gone to the Consolidated. During the next 
two or three years she had more work done and she and 
Masterfield had become friends. One day she came to him 
with an idea of some business forms and a scheme for a bank 
specialty that could be widely used. It would take money to 
put it over, but if Masterfield would push the ideas she would 
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buy some stock. In this manner was started a combination 
that put the Consolidated to the front and made it a big money- 
maker. Mrs. Renier continued to give Masterfield ideas which 
he developed and sold to buyers of printing in all parts of the 
country. No wonder he acted so independent. 

Naturally, when it came time for a new president, Mrs. 
Renier was the one to decide; she picked on Martin, and an 
attractive proposition was made to him. 

Masterfield’s stock belonged to his wife and child, but they 
did not want to have anything to do with the business and 
were anxious to dispose of the stock. Martin did not have 
enough money to purchase it, but a combination was made to 
buy the stock from Mrs. Masterfield and have it transferred 
to Martin. Then he gave his notes with the stock as security 
for the amount. His salary was placed at a figure which would 
permit him to pay the notes in a few years, when the stock 
would become his. He would have any profits the stock might 
bring, which, after all, depended upon his own efforts. A fair 
valuation was placed on his plant, including something for 
good will, and he was given stock in the Consolidated for that 
amount, which made him a big stockholder and with a worth- 
while interest. No wonder he took over the proposition. 

As Mrs. Renier was a large owner of the Consolidated, it 
seemed queer that she should take over the old Renier plant 
when John died. I asked Martin about this and also why she 
did not have her husband work for the Consolidated or take 
an interest in it. Martin said he had it from Compson that 
when John died she came to Masterfield and asked what she 
should do. Masterfield put her up to running the plant and 
showing the printers of Chiapolis what she could do. She had 
been his one mainstay for years and it was her ideas that had 
helped him, so he told her that she could take over the plant 
and carry out her ideas in other lines of printing and make a 
go of it. In fact, she could make more money than she had 
in her dressmaking business, although she had always been 
successful in that line. 

She was quite undecided about the matter until she over- 
heard a few remarks about her husband and had heard it said 
that no woman could run a printing business and make money. 
That settled it; she would show the printers and the business 
men of the town that she could meet them on their own ground 
and in a man’s business and beat them at their own game. 
That explains everything that has happened the past two years. 
She certainly put over some wonderful things, and made not 
only the printers but the business men in every line sit up and 
take notice. She also made them fear the advent of more 
women in business, especially if-they were like herself. 

At one time the Consolidated became slightly hard up, 
when some other printers stole their ideas and started a cam- 
paign. As is usually the case when money is really needed, the 
banks would not lend a cent. Things looked bad for a time; 
although Mrs. Renier put up every cent she could it was not 
enough. By accident Masterfield happened to meet Milson, 
about the time he gave that celebrated dinner to Johnson and 
Chilger. Milson talked with Masterfield, and bought some of 
the Consolidated stock, and in addition gave some of his time 
to the business. That explained why he was in Chiapolis so 
often. Some way Milson had made a lucky deal which netted 
him a bunch of money, and not knowing what else to do with 
it he put it into a printing plant. His money helped the Con- 
solidated in time of need, and a few new ideas were put out 
which went over big, with the result that the Consolidated had 
easy sledding. 

I always thought there was something strange about the 
Consolidated people and their attitude toward other printers. 
They paid their dues promptly, but seemed to take an upstage 
attitude, as though they were laughing at the other printers. 
No wonder, when the inside of the whole proposition was 
known. Masterfield must have had many a good smile at 
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us all, especially over some of the talks that were given at the 
club meetings. I feel foolish about some of them, and wish 
now that I had made it my business to have known him better. 
He could have helped us all, had we but realized it. While 
Mrs. Renier gave the ideas, Masterfield was the one who sold 
them. He knew how to present them to the business men. 
especially by mail, and build up the business. Martin has 
much to learn, but I would bet anything that he is studying 
what Masterfield has done, and that his opinion of Mrs. Renier 
has changed a great deal. And there is Milson, too. No won- 
der he smiled when we were all knocking Mrs. Renier. He 
knew more than we ever dreamed of. Honest, it all makes 
me dizzy at times, and I am not quite so sure about things 
any more. I never know what is going to happen next. 

Take the case of the Board of Education and the scandal 
about the printing, which Mrs. Renier happened to keep out 
of the papers; then the row over the luncheon clubs, and her 
talk before the Ben Franklin Club, which started all the present 
troubles; and that piece of paper you hold, which is almost 
the climax of the whole proposition. No wonder I worry about 
what might happen next. But to tell the truth, I am begin- 
ning to breathe easier now than I have for the past two years. 
But I must tell you about the Board of Education matter, and 
the printing contract, and Young Bill, and the whole row. 

I had better see if Miss Corman has anything for me first. 
and I ought to sign some letters. Read this latest edition of 
the Chronicle and Ill be with you again in a few minutes. 


STAMPED OR METERED MAIL—WHICH? 


Every few days some one asks whether metered mail pulls 
as well as stamped mail. 

Here is the very latest information from a recent test made 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce, to find out which 
was best, 2-cent metered mail, 2-cent government stamped 
envelopes, 1-cent metered mail, 1-cent government stamped, 
or 1-cent adhesive stamps. 

The test was made on sixty thousand names, so arranged 
that there was nothing like a geographical or an alphabetical 
sequence. The list was split into five parts of twelve thou- 
sand names. A No. 10 envelope with a multigraphed and 
filled-in letter, a two-color illustrated circular, a two-color 
blotter, and a 1-cent government post card, was sent to each, 
after the individual pieces had been tested for results. Each 
list of twelve thousand names was keyed so that replies could 
be credited to the kind of postage used. Except for this key, 
the mailings were identical. The 2-cent metered and stamped 
pieces were sealed, and the 1-cent pieces were unsealed. All 
pieces were mailed the same date. Results came first from 
the metered mail, both first and third class, showing that this 
was handled more quickly by the postoffice. 

Within five weeks, the limit set for the test, the following 
returns were received: 


Arete (eect 10] Or a ns ee oe 204 
2-cent government stamped envelopes................. 182 
[ECOL MnbUCKON NAN wei ea iws ew ousos eine ceawae 160 
i-cent adhesive stamped mails. ....5:.00. sss ccc scese 140 
l-cent government stamped envelopes................. 130 


This test confirms what many direct mailers have held 
for a long time; that is, that 2-cent mail, other things being 
equal, is the best puller. It also upsets the theory of many 
direct mailers that stamped mail is more productive than 
metered mail. Of course, it doesn’t follow that metered mail 
will be the best for your particular work or that you must pay 
2-cent postage on everything you send out. This you should 
always test out for yourself. You will see that this particular 
test was conducted before the recent change in postal rates 
went into effect—D. M. A. A. Bulletin. 
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COST AND METHOD s 


SOO! 


By Martin HEIR 


Author * Printing Estimators’ Red Book ” and ‘“‘ How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 


Personal replies by 


letter will be made only when request 1s accompanied by return postage. 


How to Estimate Printing 
Lesson No. 15 


Book SEwinc BY MACHINE.—There are three distinct 
types of book-sewing machines: the regular sewing machines 
as represented by the Smyth type, sewing through the differ- 
ent sections with thread; the oversewing machines which sew 
through the sides of the binding edge of the section, also with 


Model 3 Smyth Sewing Machine 


thread; and the stitchers, which, as their names impiy, 
use wire that passes through any required number of 
stitcher heads. 

The Smyth Sewing Machines—These machines are 
made in a number of sizes and styles, for use on both 
letterpress work and blank books. On all models the 
sections are placed on a feed arm which is provided 
with punches; when the feed arm rises the sections are 
successively carried into the machine under the needles, 
while the punches pierce the section from the inside. 
Through these holes the threads are carried by the 
needles, which also carry the thread through the loops 
of the previous stitches, and thus lock them. The 
needles then retire to their normal position, leaving 
double-thread stitches. This operation is repeated for 
each section, sewing the section to the one ahead of it. 
Section is sewed to section, book to book; thus the 
number of sections a book may contain is unlimited. 

The sewn books are separated by cutting the stitches. Plain 
sewing, sewing on tapes, crash or twine, raised or sunken bands 
---in fact, every kind of sewing known to the bookbinder — 


can be made on these machines. On the improved No. 3 and 
No. 7 machines the average operator can produce forty-five 
to fifty sections a minute, while the expert may reach sixty. 
On the other machines, which have only a single arm, the 
product is considerably less; production varies with the char- 
acter of the work. Folded edition work, where the centers of 
the sections can be readily found by the operator, can be pro- 
duced at the rate of about forty a minute, while with blank- 
book work with cut edges, where the operator is delayed in 
finding centers of sections, the production may be reduced to 
twenty to twenty-five a minute. 

Small blank books, memorandum books, diaries. copy 
books, etc., can be sewed two or more on and cut apart after 
sewing, thus materially reducing the cost of production. 


The Oversewing Machine 


The Oversewing Machine. Originally the oversewing ma- 
chine was intended only for rebinding: the sewing necessary 
for old dilapidated material. But oversewing is no different 
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from ordinary book sewing, except that the oversewing ma- 
chine sews through the sides of the binding edge instead of 
through the fold. In other words, where the ordinary sewing 
machine requires a folded sheet, with the oversewing machine 
it makes no difference whether sections are folded sheets or 
merely bunches of single leaves or a combination of the two. 





F. & G. Book Stitcher 


The operator, usually a girl seated on a chair, takes a section 
at a time from the left work table (see illustration), passes it 
across the paster above and feeds it into the clamp-shelf in 
front of her. Pressure on the right pedal sets the machine 
going. Clamping, punching and sewing are automatically 
accomplished; then the machine rests for the next section. 
When the final section is sewed, the operator swings forward 
the clamp-shelf on its hinge, draws the book out and closes the 
clamp-shelf upon the threads, thus cutting them and releasing 
the book for stacking on the right work table. 

Any production statement regarding resewing library 
books or sewing of miscellaneous volumes of magazines is apt 
to be misleading, because in this kind of a collection there is 
such a variety of thicknesses or number of sections. The 
actual time of sewing any section, whether large or small, is 
always the same; but the larger the section the less speed the 
operator can make in passing it through the paster and into 
the machine. 

In edition work, however, accurate production records are 
available. In the plant of F. J. Barnard & Co., Incorporated, 
Boston, there were for six weeks four machines working on a 
book of fifteen signatures, 5 by 734 inches. The production 
per hour on the first machine was sixty-one volumes; on the 
second, fifty-five; on the third, fifty, and on the fourth, forty. 
On a job of 2,000 volumes, 6% by 9%, with thirty-seven 
sixteen-page signatures to the book, an average of 371% vol- 
umes an hour was obtained on each of three machines. The 
average hour cost of the machines was $1.60, of which 46 cents 
represented wages. 

On jobwork of varied thicknesses and sizes, production 
ranged from 200 to 500 volumes in a day of 834 hours. In 
17834 hours 55.04 volumes an hour were produced at a cost 
of $1.56 an hour. 

The F. & G. Book Stitcher is a new adaptation of the old 
idea of binding book sections together by wire. As in other 
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book-sewing machines, sections are added to sections until the 
book is complete; in some cases, where thin stock is used, 
two or three sections may be added together at any one time. 
The Los Angeles city directory is a good illustration. The 1924 
edition has 2,700 pages, 9 by 12 inches. Because the stock 
used was very thin, three sections were fed to the machine 
with every operation, without affecting the flexibility of the 
book. Heavy coated stock may be scored before binding, as 
a scoring machine is part of the stitcher equipment. No reli- 
able production records or cost data have so far been available. 

The Brackett Double-Head Stripping Machine will strip 
side-stitched school books, end sheets, library and tight-joint 
end sheets with the cloth joint visible, half-bound and full- 
bound end sheets, reinforce side-stitched or paper-covered 
catalogues between cover and outer sections, reinforce in the 
center of sections, strip tailor sample books and hinge or 
guard folded maps or double-page advertising matter. It will 
apply a strip of paper or cloth to the backs of tablets, quarter- 
bound check books, pocket checks, drafts, tariffs, etc. 

The operation is a simple one, generally requiring two 
women operators: one to feed or drop the sheets or books 
into the hopper of the machine, and the other to take care of 
the delivery and keep the feeder supplied with work. At no 
time will more than two be necessary, provided there is enough 
truck space for convenient operation. 

Gummed tape, either paper or cloth, can be purchased in 
rolls of about 300 yards each in widths of from one-half to 
three inches. Prices on such tape 
may be obtained from any paper 
house. On stripping jobs on this 
machine the production, as on 
other automatic machines, depends 

















Brackett Stripping Machine 


entirely upon the feeder’s ability to keep the work going 
through the machine; in other words, a longer section may 
be fed faster and a greater production had than on a shorter 
section. The machine has four speeds: twelve, twenty, thirty- 
five and sixty feet a minute. A six-inch section can usually be 
fed on the second speed, or the twenty feet range, producing 
a little more than 2,000 sections an hour; an eight-inch section 
may be fed on the third speed, producing something over 2,700 
sections an hour. This is the average speed. 


FROM GENIUS TO BUSINESS 


Henry Longfellow could take a sheet of paper worth one- 
tenth of a cent, write a poem on it and make it worth $5,000. 
That is genius. Henry Ford can take a similar sheet of paper, 
write a few words on it and make it worth $1,000,000. That’s 
capital. A workman can take three cents’ worth of steel, make 
it into watch springs and collect hundreds of dollars. That’s 
skill. A merchant can take an article worth fifty cents, adver- 
tise it and sell it for $1. That’s business— Straight Matter. 
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2\NEARLY half a vear has passed since the 
printers of Abilene decided to organize a 

) local printers’ association with a paid sec- 
retary or manager in charge, and many 
ela A) important happenings have been recorded 
x 2) yY on their historical tablets. When John 

( Y Aa Bruce arrived in Abilene as the selection 
es Z <Y¥%3 for the secretary-manager position, he 
created quite a stir. He was a man well past middle age, but 
well preserved, his heavy reddish hair showing gray only at 
the temples. Six feet tall, nearly two hundred pounds in 
weight, without showing any tendency to heaviness either in 
body or in motion, straight as a pole and with a pince-nez with 
a black cord hanging down to his coat lapel, it was no wonder 
that those he passed on the street gave him a second look. 

He came to town at ten o’clock on a Tuesday morning in 
the early fall. The air was just crisp enough to give it a 
healthful tang, with the autumn sun shining brightly on the 
well paved streets. The printers of Abilene had been notified 
of his coming and a luncheon meeting called at the Association 
of Commerce, where the usual introductions would take place 
and necessary arrangements made. 

Before leaving Chicago he had made up an elaborate speech, 
in which he went to great length in telling the printers what 
service he would give them, especially emphasizing codperation 
between the members themselves and with the office. On the 
train going down he had studied the speech carefully so that 
he had it letter perfect in his mind. But he did not deliver 
it. When the printers gathered at the luncheon table and the 
introductions had been attended to, they at once became so 
engrossed in their individual and mutual grievances that no 
time could be had for action of permanent constructive nature. 
The only thing done of a business nature was to appoint a 
committee of two to assist the secretary with renting quarters 
for the office, installation of telephone service, etc. A budget 
had previously been agreed upon, based on monthly dues 
according to the previous year’s pay roll. At first it seemed 
ample and generous, but on close scrutiny it was found that 
no provision had been made for office furniture. When Bruce 
called attention to this oversight, he was told that this had 
been done on purpose, as in nearly every plant there were idle 
chairs and desks that might be used. 

“Am I to understand, gentlemen, that your headquarters 
is to be furnished by a conglomeration of odds and ends of 
discarded furniture? ” he asked. 

The question was so pointed and pertinent that there could 
be no doubt about the seriousness of the matter as Bruce saw 
it. It therefore had immediate effect. 

“ Oh, no. no.” Ed Thomas hastened to explain; “ we only 
thought —” 

“Whatever vou thought or not,” Bruce calmly asserted, 
without paying much heed to the fact that he was interrupting 
his employer, “it is not being done under present-day condi- 
tions. Your headquarters is your home as business men. To 
this home you may from time to time bring your customers for 
conferences. It would be a poor advertisement for the printers 
of Abilene to ask such customers into a shabby office.” 

“Mr. Bruce is right,” Sam Hilyard assented. “It would 
be a poor advertisement for us to establish headquarters in an 
office with borrowed, makeshift furniture. Furthermore, when 
we start we ought to start right. I for one am willing to 














advance my share of the expense for new equipment at once.” 
“So am IJ,” echoed the others. 
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The Printers of Abilene 


Part XI.—By Martin HEIR 


“ Not so fast, gentlemen,” Bruce admonished. “ You have 
appointed a committee to help arrange for headquarters. Why 
not leave this matter to the committee? ” 

It seemed to be a reasonable proposition, and went through 
without opposition. But this little affair, seemingly inconse- 
quential, established the new secretary as a real power. 

Early next morning Ed Thomas called Mr. Bruce at the 
hotel, where he had his office temporarily, and informed him 
that the Abilene Desk Company was closing up its offices and 
would sell its own office furniture at a reasonable price. “I 
will call for you in half an hour and we will drive out there 
to see what they have,” Thomas added. 

“ All right; I'll be with you,” Bruce consented. 

At the office of the desk company they found a set of office 
furniture that seemed just made for the purpose in view. 
There was a fourteen-foot table, a seventy-two-inch roll-top 
desk, a typewriter desk, stationery cabinet, bookcase, three 
swivel chairs, half a dozen office chairs, two costumers and 
two waste baskets, all of solid mahogany. 

“Tf the price is right, we seem to have found just what we 
want,” Bruce said. 

“Never mind the price. If it is what you want, it is yours 
by your say-so. We will foot the bill.” 

“True; but this is strictly a business proposition. I am 
not here to waste either your money or the money of the other 
members. If you don’t mind, I'll bargain with Mr. Tilford.” 

But he didn’t have to bargain. After a few scratches on a 
pad, Mr. Tilford named $362 as the price he would take. “And 
it is a great bargain, I tell you,’ he added. ‘“ This furniture 
was made in our own shop for our own purpose, and we know 
it is well made. We sell it now because we are going out of 
business and have no more use for it. It couldn’t be replaced 
for three times the money we are asking you.” 

“We can understand that,” Bruce affirmed, “and we are 
not quarreling about the price. When can we have it? ” 

“ T will deliver it to your office tomorrow or the next day, 
all for the same price.” 

“Done. And the money — when do you want it?” 

“Whenever you can pay it. But you need not hurry. 
Thirty or sixty days will be satisfactory to us.” 

When they came back from the desk company they met by 
appointment Sam Hilyard, the other member of the headquar- 
ters committee. They found two rooms on the third floor 
of the Association of Commerce building that might be had 
for the time being. They were inside rooms, and required 
artificial lighting all day; but they had other features in their 
favor, such as location and prominence, etc.; they also car- 
ried the privilege of first choice when more desirable rooms in 
the building should become vacant. 

Thus the headquarters of the printers of Abilene was estab- 
lished in the Association of Commerce building, with the secre- 
tary ready to do business the following Monday morning. 

In the meantime Secretary Bruce had kept his ear close to 
the ground. He wanted to be sure that he got the right angle 
of the situation, as it actually was, and not a one-sided view. 
He visited the members in their plants and had a close-up view 
of their businesses, their ambitions and their hopes, delving 
into their methods of doing business, their relations with their 
employees and their relations as competitors, leaving a bit of 
advice here and a little criticism whenever he found it neces- 
sary, but always in such a way that it was gladly accepted 
rather than resented. Thus he also met Tom Clark and Richard 
Farwell, although they were not members of the organization. 
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When he introduced himself to Tom Clark as the secretary 
of the printers of Abilene, he was at first met with a cold 
shoulder that indicated he was intruding. 

“T will have absolutely nothing to do with that bunch of 
highbinders,” Tom said. 

“JT am not asking you to,” Bruce answered. ‘I am not 
coming to you as an emissary from the printers but solely to 
convince myself that you are not as black as you have been 
painted. You and I evidently will come together more or less 
in days to come; thus it is of importance that we understand 
each other. It is not my custom to base my opinion of people 
on hearsay evidence. I always go to the home source; that’s 
why I came to you.” 

Even a man of Tom Clark’s caliber could not find anything 
to object to in the logic of such a proposition. “ Shoot,” he said. 

“First of all, I want to find out what you gained by your 
advertising against your brother printers. Did it bring you any 
results that you can be proud of? ” 

“To be frank with you, no. The only real result I can see 
is the expense. To my surprise it met cold indifference from 
those who should be most vitally interested. I had expected 
the printers to come back at me, but they didn’t; and the 
business men of the city did not seem to be interested at all. 
They probably considered it a family quarrel, with themselves 
as disinterested outsiders. I kept it up for a week, then quit. 
Frankly, I am not proud of the mess.” 

“T thought as much. On second thought, soberly surveying 
what has been done, people seldom are proud of what they do 
in anger, for revenge, or for spite. But this is mainly your 
own affair. You've hurt none but yourself. Are you going to 
keep it up in the future, or are you going to play with us? ” 

“You mean, will I join the organization? Never. That’s 
beyond question. I could not think of working with such peo- 
ple. Haven’t they tried time and again to take my customers 
and my men away from me? As soon as I get a man trained 
so that he is useful, some one snatches him away. And how 
about the Bierce-Pointer catalogues? When Ross Brewster 
came back from his * vacation,’ he at once set out to get the 
Bierce-Pointer work. He knew that I had handled it for 
years, and if he had wanted to play fair he could have called 
me before he submitted his ridiculous figures. I didn’t ask 
any protection; didn’t need it; but I would have told him my 
prices; if he had been a thousand dollars below me on the big 
annual catalogue, it would not have made much difference; if 
I couldn't have sold mine at the higher price, something would 
have been wrong somewhere. But when he comes with a price 
nearly five thousand dollars below mine, it is different; then it 
is plain to see that his intention is to ruin me — not only to 
get the work. I could afford to lose the job, but I couldn't 
afford to lose the confidence of my customer. At this rate he 
would think that I had been robbing him all the time. Thus 
1 lost my best customer. If you intend to be fair, can you 
blame me for not wanting to play with such scoundrels? ” 

“Not unless the other side has another story, which I 
will find out before long. But, by the way, how could it be 
that Brewster submitted such ridiculous figures as you say? 
Is the central estimating bureau a failure? ” 

“Oh, no, not that; it is working perfectly as far as the 
members of the organization are concerned, and on city work. 
This was an outside job and did not reach the estimating 
bureau. I have had the work of the Bierce-Pointer people 
for years on open order, and would probably have continued 
to have it so had they not during the year engaged a new 
advertising man. He evidently intended to prove his useful- 
ness by cutting down advertising costs. That’s why bids 
were asked. I submitted my figures according to the cost of 
production of the last book, adding a reasonable percentage 
of profit. The hour costs of the General Printing Company 
are higher than mine, they do not produce any more per man 
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and machine than I do, and they can not buy materials any 
cheaper. How they figured I do not know and do not care; 
but when the figures were compared, Brewster’s were found 
nearly five thousand dollars lower than mine. The new adver- 
tising manager, of course, wanted to make capital of the 
matter — wanted to show the boss how he had saved the cor- 
poration a big amount of money on a single printing order — 
and took the matter up with Bierce immediately. I do not 
know what happened, but shortly after they requested a return 
of their plates. It was a mean trick by Brewster.” 

“Tt does not look square on the face of it, to be sure,” 
Bruce admitted, “ but are you sure that he was figuring on 
the same proposition as you—that the specifications for 
stock, engravings, and presswork were the same, I mean? ” 

“T can’t see how there could have been any difference. 
He had last year’s book submitted as a sample, just as I had.” 

“ Even at that, there could have been material differences 
in the specifications. It has been done, you know.” 

“Yes — but why didn't he call me? He knew all the time 
that he was figuring on my book. I would have told him what 
it cost to produce last year. I’ve nothing to hide.” 

“True; he should have called you. But as you in your 
advertising charged the printers of Abilene with having com- 
bined to raise prices, wouldn’t Brewster be justified in inferring 
that, if he had called you in regard to the price of this cata- 
logue, you would have used this fact as another and more defi- 
nite charge? What would you have done if you had been in 
his place?” j 

* Well — well—”’ Clark took his eyes from Bruce and 
looked, first at the ceiling, then at the floor, then outside. 

“Out with it,’ Bruce demanded; “ you wouldn’t, would 
you? Then why ask of another what you wouldn’t do your- 
self? That is not a fair proposition, either. Nevertheless, I'll 
investigate the matter thoroughly. In the meantime, I'll give 
you the benefit of the doubt. Furthermore, you may rest 
assured that whether you are with or against us, you will be 
given a square deal as far as I am concerned.” 

“Tf I could depend on that, I would bless the day you 
came to Abilene.” 

“You can,” replied Mr. Bruce very reassuringly. 


THE PRINTER’S TOWEL 
(Reprinted by request) 
When I think of the towel, 
The old-fashioned towel, 
That used to hang up by the printing-house door, 
I think that nobody, 
In these days of shoddy, 
Can hammer out iron to wear as it wore. 


The tramp who abused it, 
The devil who used it, 
The comp. who got at it when these two were gone, 
The makeup and foreman, 
The editor, poor man, 
Each rubbed some grime off for the heap they put on. 


In, over, and under, 
‘Twas blacker than thunder; 
‘Twas harder than poverty, rougher than sin. 
From the roller suspended, 
It never was bended, 
And it flapped on the wall like a banner of tin. 


It grew thicker and rougher, 
And harder and tougher, 
And daily put on a more inkier hue; 
Until, one windy morning, 
Without any warning, 
It fell on the floor and was broken in two. 
—Burdette. 
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By EvGENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Halftone Printing on High-Grade Bond Papers 


A Pennsylvania printer asks how halftones are printed on 
high-grade bond papers on the cylinder press. 


Answer.— If by high-grade bonds you mean such as Cou- 
pon, Crane and Old Hampshire bond, the best screen is from 
100 to 120 lines. A high-grade bond ink is required and a 
stronger overlay than when printing on book papers. To 
reinforce the extra strong overlay and a hard packing, a cutout, 
such as provers use, may be added and attached in register to 
the sheet of packing next beneath the drawsheet. 


Ink Piles on Plates 

A Missourian submits prints from zinc plates. New rollers 
and process yellow ink were used. Ink packed on plates like 
putty and had to be scraped off. He asks the probable cause. 

Answer.—The ink is not suited to the type of press used 
and is piling. This would be aggravated if the new rollers 
were waterlogged and lacked tack. Vibrator rollers on the form 
rollers are helpful when printing on presses of this type. 


To Prevent Workups of Monotype 

A Canadian printer writes: “ Referring to the item ‘ To 
Prevent Workups on Monotype,’ appearing on page 258 of 
your November issue, how would you advise applying the 
shellac, and would it be advisable to allow it to dry on the 
form before putting it to press, or should the form be put to 
press while the shellac is still wet? ” 

Answer.—The thin shellac may be brushed on the reverse 
of the form just before it is placed on the bed of the press. 
The quoins are loosened and the form planed down. By the 
time the quoins and bed clamps are finally tightened the shellac 
has formed a bond which offers considerable resistance to the 
working up of the units of the form. Too tight lockup is to 
be avoided, as it causes spring of chase and form, causing 
workups. Shellac may be removed with lye water or alcohol. 


Ink Dries in Spots 

A Kentucky pressman who has finished a run of four thou- 
sand pounds of cheese wrappers, consisting of glassine or 
parchmyn paper backed by foil, states that some of the labels 
(run eight up) would dry and others on the same sheet would 
not. He asks the cause of this unequal drying. 

Answer— If the ink dries on one spot on the sheet of 
glassine and does not dry on another spot on the same sheet, 
the ink is not causing the trouble. Something on the surface 
of the glassine paper is the most likely cause, although some- 
thing on the foil which lies on the glassine paper on the deliv- 
ery board of the press could cause unequal drying. As you 
state you run this job monthly, we suggest you submit the 
faulty sheets to the makers of the glassine paper for examina- 
tion. This trouble is not common, but has been observed in 
vegetable parchment paper and sulphite bond. 


Halftone Print on Platen Press 

A New Jersey printer writes: “I am sending herewith 
samples of a halftone printed on a 12 by 18 platen press. The 
proof of the cut looks much clearer than these prints, espe- 
cially in regard to the facial shadows, which seem to give a 
“whisker” effect on the prints. In trying to relieve the 
impression on these shadows I get the effect shown on No. 2. 
Kindly criticize these prints and tell me if the fault lies in the 
cut or in the printing, and why it is that the proof of the cut 
was so much clearer.” 

Answer.— A nicely gradated overlay and vibrator rollers 
are required to print halftones on platen presses. A halftone 
ink suited to the press and the paper is also necessary. Space 
does not permit of the necessary detailed description of make- 
ready for halftone printing. The subject has been covered 
previously in THE INLAND PRINTER. The instruction booklet 
of the Miehle vertical press, which may be had gratis from 
the Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, Four- 
teenth and Robey streets, Chicago, has an excellent description 
of halftone makeready and is at present the best available 
work on the subject. You will find the mechanical chalk 
overlay helpful. The proof is clearer because printed by an 
expert prover, under ideal conditions, which are seldom 
matched in a print shop. 


Lengths of Gripper Hold, Etc. 

A District of Columbia pressman writes: “I was very 
much interested in the statement of a leading press builder 
appearing in the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER that 
the solution of the experience pressmen are having of a slow- 
running press taking a different gripper hold than a fast-running 
press is due to a rebound of the grippers. Now I can’t under- 
stand the statement, although the builder says ‘it is to be 
expected, and it stands to reason that the grippers can not get 
a sheet quite as early when running fast as when running slow.’ 
When does this rebound take place, and is the rebound on the 
cylinder surface or in the gripper tumbler? Can you explain 
this? ” 

Answer.— Replying seriatim, the hypothetical conclusion 
of “a slow-running press taking a different gripper hold than 
a fast-running press is due to a rebound of the grippers ” is 
not well founded and is too sweeping. The fact is that differ- 
ence in speeds results in different gripper bites whether or not 
there is rebound. The following illuminating notes on the 
subject of gripper bite answer the request for amplification 
of the brief note from press builder on gripper bite in our 
November issue. The first note is from the builder of one of 
the two best two-revolution flat-bed cylinder presses in the 
world. ‘“ I read with interest the article in the November issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER relative to lengths of gripper hold. 
I want to give you my ideas on the subject. Every printing 
press manufacturer understands that there are a great many 
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things or conditions which can enter vitally into the action of 
the grippers on a printing press. If there is absolutely no 
rebound and no overreach of the grippers due either to cen- 
trifugal force or stretch of the gripper, it is evident that a fast- 
running press will take a slightly shorter gripper hold than a 
slow-running press, because it is impossible for the gripper 
tumbler to follow the tumbler roll as closely or as tightly as 
it does when running slow, and for this reason the grippers 
will not close quite so early. Of course, this difference is very 
slight, and, in some cases, if the conditions are just exactly 
right, it may be theory only, but it is there in theory and is 
bound to show more or less in practice. There is also another 
and entirely different reason for this same condition. When 
the grippers close onto the sheet they must start it from a 
dead standstill and get it up to speed instantly. Now it is 
absolutely impossible to start any object from a dead standstill 
and get it up to speed instantly, consequently there must be 
a very slight retardation of the sheet at high speed. An obser- 
vation of the gripper marks on a sheet will often show a slight 
slur between the gripper and the sheet, indicating that the 
sheet did not start instantly. However, it very rarely happens 
that any printing press ever attains the ideal conditions of 
absolutely no rebound or no overreach of the grippers onto 
the sheet, and, although generally neither of these conditions 
occurs to such an extent that it can be observed, they both 
always have a tendency to do it. You know it is impossible to 
drop any resilient object onto another object without a ten- 
dency for it to rebound, and a gripper is certainly a resilient 
object. It is impossible to bring the point of a light long finger 
down onto an object without a slight tendency for that finger 
to bend in the center, and if the finger is concave it will 
stretch out and overreach onto the object as it bends. It is 
impossible to rotate any object without a tendency to stretch 
due to centrifugal force. This tendency to overreach increases 
as the speed increases, and this may or may not make the 
grippers take a longer gripper hold, depending on whether the 
overreach is due wholly to centrifugal force or to the stretch 
of the gripper as it touches the cylinder. A rebound, or more 
likely the combination of a rebound and a stretch, generally 
takes a slightly longer gripper hold at high speed. Here as 
the grippers come down onto the cylinder, they stretch slightly 
and reach out further over the cylinder on the sheet. They 
start the sheet at full speed, then as they start to rebound, the 
relaxation of the stretch draws the sheet slightly over the 
cylinder, thus increasing the speed of the sheet so that it is 
going faster than the cylinder and thus the sheet gets slightly 
ahead when the grippers again close onto it.” 

The second note is from a press builder who is known and 
esteemed as the leading engineer in the automatic feeder field, 
having perfected the best feeders for cylinder letterpress, 
rotary offset and platen machines. “ Your query concerning 
the gripper bite is quite an interesting question. On all the 
presses you mention I might say, as you will recall, that the 
gripper is held tightly closed by means of springs, and it is 
a fact that the very last closing of the gripper is actually done 
by the spring plus the momentum at which the gripper is 
traveling in its arc of closing. That causes the variation men- 
tioned. The tumbler with which all these presses are equipped 
is the means for starting the gripper from its opening to its 
closing position, the very last portion of a necessity being per- 
formed by the spring itself, the tumbler acting to close the 
gripper during that part of its arc of travel to within a fraction 
of the actual closing. If it were possible, commercially and 
practically, to make the closing mechanism of such a nature 
that it would be closed as quickly by some positive movement, 
without the aid of a spring, with sufficient bite to assure there 
being no slippage between the gripper and the cylinder itself, 
the one sheet traveling at its maximum speed and the other 
at a standstill, then and then only would there be absolute 
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assurance of the same register being obtained at any and all 
speeds. This, of course, would be next door to a mechanical 
means, but owing to the many things entering into the mechan- 
ical movement, with all lost motions eliminated, the spring 
has been adopted almost universally as the simplest and most 
foolproof expedient for commercial printing presses.” 

The third note on gripper bite is from one who has been 
termed the dean of printing pressmen because of his wide 
experience and exceptional insight when things mechanical are 
under consideration. He has had charge of some of the largest 
pressrooms of the world, has been paid the highest salary of 
any worker in the production end of the printing industry and 
has been selected by press builders to introduce their latest 
presses in practical operation in foreign lands. This knowing 
one writes: “It is a question never answered to my entire 
satisfaction. Central force and the spring of the finger have 
influence. I am inclined to believe that a principal cause is 
the strong spring on the gripper motion which forces the 
cylinder ahead when there is backlash in the gears. When 
speed is on there must be a faster drive on cylinder gears to 
beat the spring. Am enclosing two strips that I have marked 
to show we are all getting the same variation. These strips 
are from prints of forms on two of our single-color presses; 
also print from a two-color press.” 

As this is a subject of perennial interest it has been given 
consideration in detail. There are numerous other causes of 
varying gripper bite. A soft packing is more favorable to 
variation than a hard one. Quite reasonably the instruction 
books advise running register work at uniform speed. In the 
T-head gripper movement which depends on springs to hold 
the bite a lively spring is necessary, and some lost motion in 
the actuating parts is unavoidable. In presses with one grip- 
per spring there is torsion of the gripper shaft. In testing for 
rebound when setting grippers, as the tumbler leaves the pin 
with the grippers on a sheet, the tumbler against the stop, the 
tumbler must closely follow the pin with room for but one 
sheet between the corner of the tumbler and the pin. A strong 
spring is necessary on presses whereon the grippers are actu- 
ated by cam and crank, else the roller on the crank arm may 
not follow the cam closely at high speed. Again on the T-head 
type if the gripper-rod spring is too strong it may cause loss 
of register. On presses with cylinder lifted by springs these 
must be strong, else the register will be lost at the gripper edge. 
The bearings of the gripper rod, or its brackets if carried in 
them, must be watched. Register may be lost if tumbler and pin 
do not synchronize, or if the stop requires filing or shimming. 


Roller Streak on Plate 

An Indiana printer writes: “We are having trouble in 
running the enclosed sheet. You will note on the right-hand 
edge a streak in the color. This is being run on a new Crafts- 
man press, using the vibrator. We have done everything we 
can think of, and still we get the same results.” 

Answer.—The streak is due to roller bearing too hard on 
plate, either because the plate is over type high or the rollers 
too large for the trucks. If the rollers are too large the pres- 
sure on the plate may be relieved by gluing or shellacking strips 
of cardboard or sandpaper on the roller tracks or by raising 
the tracks by means of the adjusting screws back of the tracks 
with which the Craftsman press is provided. 


Operation of Drum Cylinder Press 
An Illinois printer, who has just purchased a drum cylinder 
press, asks where he can secure book describing its operation. 
Answer.— You can secure booklet from the manufacturer 
or the selling agent. Or you can read the booklets published 
by manufacturers of other cylinder presses. The instruction 


books of the various press builders contain valuable informa-: 
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Prismatone Rotagravure in Colors 


By STEPHEN H. HorGaAn 


OTAGRAVURE in colors has arrived. Be- 

TRY cause of the many obstacles in the way, 
4 it was a long time coming. How these 
obstacles were removed is an interesting 
story. It was in Décember, 1908, that an 

j HY insert in THE INLAND PRINTER awakened 
XY f; the printing world to the arrival of a 
LEI de luxe printing method called rotary pho- 
ogravure, since abbreviated to rotagravure. Here were colors 
aid on paper in the manner 
hat a painter does pastel or 
aint. There was a rich, vel- 
‘ety quality to the colors that 
vas startlingly beautiful. The 
nterest this reproduction at- 
racted would have brought 
ihe method into universal use, 
vut the makers of it were not 
ready; there was much to be 
done to make the process 
practicable. That was seven- 
teen years ago, and experi- 
menters have been at it ever 
since. Five years later rota- 
gravure was introduced into four leading American newspapers 
for Sunday supplements, and we all have witnessed its spread 
in newspapers and magazines. This has been in single printing, 
though fortunes awaited the men who could do it in colors. 
As in that exhibit of seventeen years ago, rotagravure has been 
printed in colors on sheet-fed presses, using as many presses 
as there are colors, a method that is too slow for our web press 
age. To make the method practicable for commercial pur- 
poses, rotagravure in colors must be printed on a web perfect- 
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Charles F. Dausmann 
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Inventor of Press 





F. B. Whittet 


President and Treasurer 
of Prismatone Company 


ing press with absolute register, and this is what is now being 
done in Chicago by the Prismatone Company. How it is 
accomplished is told here in brief and for the first time. 

Credit for overcoming the press difficulties must be given 
to the bulldog tenacity of Charles F. Dausmann, a young press 
builder from the factory of R. Hoe & Co. During the ten 
years that Mr. Dausmann was with the United States Printing 
Company he designed and built for that company a web color 
rotagravure press, the first of its kind to print rotagravure in 
four colors on one side of a 
web of paper. Its failure was 
due to many causes other than 
the press. Later Mr. Daus- 
mann discovered how to take 
advantage of static electricity, 
which has been the bane of 
other press builders. He uti- 
lizes this static to cause the 
web of paper to adhere to 
conveyors that carry the web 
securely from one color print- 
ing cylinder to another. The 
problem of getting register 
that baffled all other press 
engineers was solved. The Prismatone Company was formed 
in January, 1921, and a press was built to try out Mr. Daus- 
mann’s discovery. The press proved its practicability, but the 
method of getting the colors on the copper cylinders was faulty 
and the inks were not adaptable to the press speed. It has 
required several years to bring the making of the cylinders and 
inks up to the advanced position of the press. 

When discouragement was at its height, F. B. Whittet was 
appointed president and treasurer of the Prismatone Company. 


William E. P. Crowe 


Director and Process 
Inventor 
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The Prismatone Press 
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Mr. Whittet had been connected with the Riordon pulp and 
paper interests, Montreal, for fifteen years. He had every 
confidence in the press and was sure the question of cylinders 
and inks could be mastered. He conferred with Toby Rubovits, 
master printer of Chicago, with the result that the Dausmann 
press and equipment were moved to the Rubovits building. 
Since then progress was rapid, until now.the Prismatone Com- 
pany is doing commercial color printing, an exhibit of which 
accompanies this article. This cover of the Bell Telephone 
News was printed from the web in one continuous run of the 
sheet at high speed, both sides of the sheet having been printed 
in one operation. , 

A marvelous thing about the newest developments of the 
Prismatone Company is that through a patent of W. E. P. 
Crowe's every color platemaking photoengraver can make 
plates for Prismatone color cylinders. All halftones in exis- 
tence for relief plate color printing can now be utilized by the 
Prismatone Company for making intaglio printing cylinders. 
How interesting this is to advertisers, for now their color 
plates can be used for relief or typo printing as well as for 
rotagravure or intaglio printing! This feat has been accom- 
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plished by W. E. P. Crowe, formerly president of the United 
Photoengravers, Incorporated, Chicago, and vice-president of 
the Magrath Engraving Corporation. He learned color-plate 
engraving with John Swain and the Photochrome Company, of 
London, England. He has had much experience in reproducing 
paintings in the galleries of Europe and in the Art Institute 
of Chicago. Mr. Crowe is now in charge of the photointaglio 
engraving of the Prismatone Company. 

Besides the sixty-nine claims covering the Dausmann press, 
the Prismatone Company owns patents on a carbon tissue 
registering device and a combination lathe and grinding machine 
for copper cylinders. The company’s present web press has 
cylinders 24 by 30 inches. It prints two, three and four colors 
on both sides of a web of paper at a speed of 4,000 impressions 
an hour. More presses of a larger size are to be built, to 
deliver sheets from 30 by 44, to 44 by 64 inches, with two to 
four colors printed on both sides of the sheet. Intaglio inks 
in colors as well as the quick drying of them have improved 
with the other developments of the Prismatone Company, until 
rotagravure in colors has not only arrived, but has come to 
remain with us. 






Wax Ruling With Ordinary Brass Rule 


By A. Ernest Mowrey 


eT is often a question in most shops just 
k¥2 how best to handle the rule or tabular 
I) form job, especially when the order is a 
small one, as it is not easy to extract from 
a customer a stiff price for a costly set-up 
J on a small run. There are many different 
kinds of tabular equipment and methods 
in as many shops, which for some classes 
of work serve adequately the purpose for which they are in- 
tended. But, unless plates are to be made, and the press run 
happens to be a comparatively small one, there is a simple 
way with ordinary brass rule whereby a wax-rule appearance 
can be attained, and at the same time cut down considerably 
on the composition time. As for the press time, on account 
of handling a form just twice the size, the slight additional 
time and labor which might result from having to use a larger 
press will more than amply be offset by the added beauty of 
the finished product. 

This system of wax ruling is worked out by setting all the 
cross rules in one form and all the down rules in the other, so 
that one form will print across the other. Unless the press run 
is very small, where two forms could be locked up and printed 
separately to advantage, a work-and-swing form should be 
arranged, much in the same manner as a work-and-turn form. 
It might appear that such a procedure would require consid- 
erable figuring to insure proper register when the sheet is 
swung for cross ruling, but it is quite simple if one goes at it 
in the simplest way. 

In setting the type form, one must have in mind the exact 
dimensions of the paper to be printed on, and then make the 
type forms the full length of the sheet, adding the necessary 
furniture, quads, or other material, at the top and bottom of 
the set-up, so that over-all the type form measures exactly the 
length of the paper. 

The first form, let us say, is the form with the down rules 
in it. Alongside this form set up another with the cross rules 








in it, spacing properly at top and bottom so that if meshed 
together there would have to be a perfect register. Care should 
be taken to make this second form over-all exactly like the 
first one. 





Next, transpose head rule from the cross-rule form with the 
space opposite it in the down-rule form so that the head rule 
will be registered beforehand on the down rules. Do the same 
with the bottom rule, taking care that each form remains the 
same length over-all. 

All that now remains to be done is to determine the proper 
space between the forms according to the width of the paper: 
turn one of the type forms around so that the head of one will 
be directly opposite the foot of the other, and the job is ready 
for printing. If the paper for the job is cut square (two-up. 
of course) and all of an exact size, and the type form locked 
properly with no binds anywhere, the result will be an abso- 
lutely perfect register. 

Following this idea a step further, it is comparatively easy 
to handle the so-called very intricate forms where some of the 
columns call for less than a pica in width, some of them per- 
haps twenty-seven points (three-eighths of an inch), or maybe 
forty and one-half points (nine-sixteenths of an inch), etc. 
Perhaps also there will be a different ruling on the other side 
of the sheet. In this case the stock must be cut four-up. The 
two forms for the front are set up as before and left side by 
side on the galley. Then the two forms for the back are set 
up in the same manner. We are now ready to impose the form 
of four-up. This is done by turning the cross-rule form of 
one set-up half around and placing it diagonally across from 
the set-up with which it is to register. The other two forms 
take the two remaining diagonal positions. Whether they are 
to be placed heads to the center or feet to the center depends 
entirely upon how the job is to be backed up. 

In printing, the sheet is worked and swung in the usua! 
manner so as to complete the printing of one side. Then the 
sheet is turned over and the same operation repeated. Result. 
a job of four-up with no more impressions than if the job had 
been run singly with a single tabular form on one side. A 
little practice at this wrinkle is all that is necessary to produce 
an expert. I think we all agree that there is no comparison 
between wax rule printing and the regular tabular printing with 
a lot of short-length rules in the columns. Besides being an easy 
and fascinating way to handle rule forms, the wax idea will 
prove a great time-saver in turning out better rulework. 
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Spirit of Christmas 


K G5 -ERRY FACES, rosy from the whiplash 
I v > of swirling snow .. . . laughing crowds of 

J25 parcelladen shoppers, hastening homeward 
in the hush of starlit nights .... gaily decked ever- 
= glimpsed through vutlint windows. 


( Christmas Eve in the operating room ....a 
blinking and flashing on the switchboards, as of a 
million stars .... cheer and good-will in voices 
passing along the vibrant wires. 


Christmas isn’t just a holiday bearing a red letter 
é distinction on the calendar. It isa state of mind, 
a magic influence that quickens to life the dormant 
love of humanity in all of us. 


(( The joyous pealing of many bells . . . . the merry 
yreetings .... the feasting and bringing of gifts, as 
in days of old .... the songs and festivities—these 
are happy manifestations of the Christmas Spirit. 
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Originally printed in the NEw Yor«K SUN on 
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Sept. 21, 1897, when Charles A. Dana was 


editor of thal newspaper, and often reprinted—but never too often. 


Ar E take pleasure in answering at 

*¥ once and thus prominently the 
communication below, expressing at the 
same time our great gratification that 
its faithful author is numbered among 
the friends of THE SUN: 


‘‘DrEAR Epitor—I am eight years old. 
‘Some of my little friends say there 
is no SANTA CLAUS. 
‘Papa says ‘If you see it in THE SUN 
it’s so.’ 
‘Please tell me the truth is there a 
SANTA CLAUS? 
“VIRGINIA O'HANLON, 
“115 West Ninety-fifth street.” 


VikGiniA, your little friends are 
wrong. They have been affected by the 
skepticism of a skeptical age. They do 
not believe except they see. They think 
that nothing can be which is not com- 
prehensible by their little minds. All 
minds, ViRGINIA, whether they be men’s 
or children’s, are little. In this great 
universe of ours man is a mere insect, 
an ant, in his intellect, as compared with 
the boundless world about him, 
measured by the intelligence capable of 
grasping the whole of truth and know- 
ledge. 


Yes, VIRGINIA, there SANTA 
CLaus. He exists as certainly as love 
and generosity and devotion exist, and 
you know that they abound and give to 
your life its highest beauty and joy. 
Alas! how dreary would be the world if 
there were no SANTA CLaus! It would 
be as dreary as if there were no Virginias. 
There would be no childlike faith then, 
uo poetry, no romance to make tolerable 
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this existence. We should have no ex- 
joyment, except in sense and sight. The 
eternal light with which childhood fills 
the world would be extinguished. 


Not believe in Santa CLaus! You 
might as well not believe in fairies! 
You might get your papa to hire men 
to watch in all the chimneys on Chirst- 
mas eve to catch SANTA CLAUS, but even 
if they did not see SANTA CLAUS coming 
down, what would that prove? Nobody 
sees SANTA CLAus, but that is no sign 
that there is no SANTA CLAus. The 
most real things in the world are those 
that neither children nor men can see. 
Did you ever see fairies dancing on the 
Of course’ not, but that’s no 
proof that they are not there. Nobody 
can conceive or imagine all the wonders 
there are unseen and unseeable in the 
world. 


lawn? 


You tear apart the baby’s ratule and 
see what makes the noise inside, but 
there is a veil covering the unseen world 
which not the strongest man, nor even 
the united strength of all the strongest 
men that ever lived, could tear apart. 
Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, romance, 
can push aside that curtain and view 
and picture the supernal beauty and 
glory beyond. Is it all real? Ah, 
VIRGINIA, in all this world there 
nothing else real and abiding. 


is 


No Santa CLAus! Thank Gov! he 
lives, and he lives forever. A thousand 
years from now, VIRGINIA, nay, ten 
times ten thousand years from now, he 
will continue to make glad the heart of 


childhood. 








An Account of Stewardship 





Firry years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been filed; 
the demonstration of the telephone 
at the Centennial Exposition had 
not been made. All these noteworthy 
events were to occur later in the year 
1876. But already, at the beginning 
of the year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approaching 
a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephonelived 
to see the telephone in daily use by 
millions all over the world and to see 
thousands of inventions and develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi-cen- 
tennial year, he would have seen 
over 16,000,000 telephones linked by 
40,000,000 miles of wire spanning 
the American continent and bring- 
ing the whole nation within intimate 
talking distance. He would have 
seen in the Bell System, which 
bears his name, perhaps the largest 
industrial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly by an army of customers and 
employees. 

He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a new 
art, binding together the thoughts 
and actions of a nation for the 
welfare of all the people. 
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AMERICAN [TELEPHONE AND 1 ELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANp AssociaTED ComMPANIES 


SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FORWARD 
TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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By J. L. Frazier 


in this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Ornament for Ornament’s Sake 


A story that is often told relates of a woman pausing before probable that many recipients, like the woman at the art 
, painting at the Art Institute long enough to exclaim, ‘“‘My, museum, will be so struck with the ornamental features and 
vhat a lovely frame!” Whether a true or fabricated one, the so diverted by their insistent influence as to forget altogether 
‘tory emphasizes an important truth, namely, that a frame to read the type. Because their eyes will be so filled with the 
should not be so large, ornate or otherwise conspicuous as to ornament and their minds so filled with contemplation of what 
iraw attention to itself, but should be selected and applied — their eyes see, it is inconceivable that very many readers can 
.o show the picture to best possible advantage. Perhaps the be impressed with and then influenced by the text. 
nost graphic and successful representation of the idea is to be Just as the piece is overdone in the extent to which orna- 
seen at the theater, where throughout the performance a spot- ment predominates, the overelaborate effect is magnified by 
light is turned upon the star whenever and wherever she the fact that the ornament is in colors —two of them, both 


appears. If in art the pic- 
ture’s the thing and in dra- 
matics the star, then in 
typography the type is the 
thing. 

The compositor who 
wishes to become more than 
a mere sticker of type must 
learn how to throw the spot- 
light on his type, and then 
do it. He must learn to 
regard ornamental features 
as secondary, particularly 
that they must make the 
type more conspicuous or 
create atmosphere—or beau- 
tify—without being them- 
selves conspicuous. Orna- 
ment is desirable, often 
necessary, in typography, 
but it must be realized that 
when used with proper re- 
straint ornament is more 
truly decorative—and more 
pleasing—than when it is 
lavishly employed. “A lit- 
tle leaven leaveneth the 
whole lump.” Remember 
that. 

These thoughts were sug- 
gested by the enclosure that 
is reproduced as Fig. 1. The 
ornamental features are 
quite decidedly more prom- 
inent than what the adver- 
tiser has to say — which 
constitutes the sole reason 
for the existence of the 
thing. Indeed, it is quite 
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GAY E HAVE ENDEAVORED 
to execute this piece 
of printing to your 
entire satisfaction. 
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lf, upon examination 
you find that we have erred in any 
way you will do us a favor by 
bringing the matter to our attention. 


WE, LIKE ALL OTHER HUMANS, CAN AND DO MAKE 
MISTAKES —— but it is our earnest desire to correct our mistakes, 


* THE ROAD TO SUCCESS IS PAVED WITH THE STONES OF FAILURE “ 


SOUTHINGTON PRINTING 
4 
COMPANY 


Color scheme: Initial ‘“‘W ”’ and cut in red; all other decoration in light green; 


all type matter black. 


bright and strong. It should 
be remembered that color 
itself is ornamental. The 
fact that three, counting the 
black, are used in a form 
that does not justify more 
than two is in itself a serious 
fault. Two, moreover, are 
better than three in ninety- 
nine out of every hundred 
instances where three are 
used; indeed, one_ bright 
color is color, which is all 
that more can give. If some 
of the features that are in 
green were in black (the 
band at the top, the initial 
block and the rules at the 
bottom) the effect of the 
composition would be better 
because the ornament would 
be less conspicuous, which 
means the type would be 
more so. 

But there are other 
faults with the piece: Spac- 
ing around the initial is far 
and away too wide; the 
best taste in the use of ini- 
tials demands that not more 
than an en-quad of the type 
appearing alongside should 
separate initial from type 
matter. Again, we can not 
have good typography with- 
out good spacing, and the 
spacing in this enclosure is 
atrocious; it is so bad as to 
cause us to wonder why it 
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did not suggest to the com- 
positor the need for chang- 
ing the type, or the measure, 
or the copy. More than an 
em-quad is found between 
words of some lines. We 
realize that it is a problem 
to space type in narrower 
than suitable measures — 
and the measure here is 
quite narrow in relation to 
the size of the type — but 
on the printer’s own work, 
where he has license to do 
so, he should, if need be, 
change the copy to realize 
good spacing. There is usu- 
ally some suitable measure 
where the matter will space 
to best advantage. Before 
a permanent measure is es- 
tablished the type therefor 
should be experimented with 
a little while, with a view 
to finding where it breaks 
to best advantage. Then — 
and only then—should it 
be spaced to measure. 
While the item would be 
greatly improved by modi- 
fication of the decorative 
treatment —as well as by 
the avoidance of the other 
mistakes referred to, par- 
ticularly by using only about 
one-half of the band across 
the top and eliminating the 


rules over the signature, a needless excrescence — it requires 
The type 
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a complete resetting to be made really effectual. 


must be made the thing; the spot-light must be thrown upon 
what the advertiser has to say, which must be read and com- 
prehended before the advertiser can hope to benefit. 

Since color is desirable, and since there is little copy in 
relation to the space, we suggest a border as a more effectual 
medium for the introduction of the color than the headband. 
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reader. In general, Fig. 2 
expresses the ideas we are 
endeavoring to convey bet- 
ter than words can. It sug- 
gests a more appropriate 
treatment of the item, 
though it might be modified 
in various details and made 
more attractive. 

Attention is specifically 
directed to the inner panel 
of Fig. 2 and the reasons for 
it; while it represents deco- 
ration, the ornamental fac- 
tor is secondary to consid- 
eration of the small amount 
of copy. There is no sense 
in making the body of any 
printed item larger than nec- 
essary for clarity and easy 
reading, which, as a rule, 
means not larger than twelve 
or fourteen point. Of course, 
on extremely large forms 
one might have to exceed 
those sizes to bring the pro- 
portions of type into har- 
mony with the form. The 
panel also aids in setting the 
signature apart, though this 
point is of little conse- 
quence, and in connection 
with the cut makes an in- 
teresting, if rather common, 
conceit. The arrangement 
of Fig. 2 realizes a much 
better distribution of white 


space because the whole form is uniformly whited out. Indeed, 
Fig. 1 appears quite crowded in comparison. 

The letterhead reproduced as Fig. 3 is another instance of 
the use of “ornament for ornament’s sake,” although the 


designer of this heading doubtless thought the border arrange- 





ment served the practical purpose of directing the eye to the 
little groups at the extremities. 
direct the eye they should lead it to something of consequence. 


When devices are utilized to 





H.C. Fowrer 


President and Treasurer 





W. M. Fowrer J.D. Case 


Vice-President 





Vice-President 











H. L. McEwen 


Secretary 








Mills at: 
Macon, Ga. 
Docrortown, Ga. 


Because the headband takes up vertical rather than horizontal 
space, it handicaps the arrangement and display of the type 


CASE-FOWLER LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


General Offices at Macon, Ga 


Fic. 3 


DOCTORTOWN,GA. 








X Y McCann, Vice-Prest 


Manager 
Doctortows Miu 







He might have thought that this rule served to emphasize the 
names across the top, as, set in very small type, they do not 


and spacing and prohibits making the shape of the type group stand out. But here again is something that need not stand 


proportionate with that of the sheet. 
more, that a little display is essential to the proper emphasis 
of the message; we believe it is better to make some of the 
important words so emphatic that they, rather than the orna- 
ments, will dominate the page and focus the attention of the 


We consider, further- 





out, the prominence of which is of no advantage; in short 
the names are matters of reference, which not one in a hundred 
will need or care to look up. Things of this nature should be 
kept small; hence when small they should be left that way and 
not be made large in effect through other means. 
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Again, the compositor may have thought the rule “ sewed 
the job together,” as, obviously, it does have the effect of 
doing. But is there need for sewing the different parts of this 
design closer together than they are without them? 

Unless a device, or stunt, serves a really useful, desirable 
or essential purpose it should not be put into use. Ornament, 


W. M. Fowzer 
Vice-President 


H.C. Fowter 
President and Treasurer 
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WHY DO SPARROWS COMMIT SUICIDE 
ON BLUE PAPER? 
The officials of the Zoological Society admitted themselves 


beaten by the query of a London firm of paper manufacturers. 
The question put to them was, “ Why do sparrows commit 


H. L. McEwen 


Vice-President Secretary 
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furthermore, is something that adorns or beautifies, so we can 
not justify the use of rules in Fig. 3 as ornamental any more 
than on the basis of utilitarian value. To go to work on the 
composition of a letterhead, or any other form, with a pre- 
conceived idea of a “stunt” arrangement and try to adapt 
it to unsuitable copy is a serious mistake. The rules should 
be adapted to the type, and unless they have the effect of mak- 
ing the type more emphatic — or dress up the form without 
making the type less emphatic — they should not be used. 

Furthermore, the letterhead of a business concern should 
reflect the impression of dignity. The stationery of some 
cheap, widely advertised confection may be undignified, loud 
and conspicuous, but that of a business concern should be 
reserved. Devices that may be desirable as attention arresters 
on posters, broadsides and even advertisements are not needed 
on letterheads, because when the envelope bearing it is opened 
the letterhead is getting all the recipient’s attention, being right 
in his hand. 

More time was spent in making up this head than would 
have been required without the rule stunt; in short, extra time 
and money were spent on what detracts from and weakens the 
heading, a condition that can not be justified. 

Our friend used a fine type face for the major display, the 
handsome Forum capitals, the me plus ultra of dignity in type. 
It should not have been degraded by association with a cheap 
and undignified style of design. Ornament — good ornament, 
well utilized — might be justified as a camouflage for mediocre 
type, but a beautiful face like Forum ought to be allowed to 
shine, undimmed by extraneous, purposeless frills. 

Aside from the elimination of the rule, Fig. 4 is further 
modified from Fig. 3 by spreading out the names appearing 
across the top. The main object of this change was to equal- 
ize the margins at both sides and top of this unit. The small 
groups below have been moved inward somewhat to achieve 
the pleasing form and contour that the graceful, inverted pyra- 
mid provides. It is more pleasing in consequence of the elimi- 
nation of the displeasing feature, and on the whole is more 
consistent with the standard for this class of work. 


THE BENEFITS OF PRINTING 


Printing gets things done. It builds sales, creates good 
will, wins friends, retains old customers, adds new ones. It 
saves your time, and therefore your money. It taps hidden 
reservoirs of business, opens new markets, carries your mes- 
sage to the four corners of the world. Are you using printing’s 
vast power to the fullest possible extent? — The Shepard Staff. 


suicide in a papermaking machine when a special shade of 
blue is being converted from pulp into the finished article? ” 

The letter stated that when the manufacturers were “ run- 
ning off a ‘making’ of a dark blue paper the sparrows that 
had access to the machine room insisted on alighting on the 
paper pulp, traveling along the machine ‘ wire,’ an endless wire 
gauze band that feeds the wet pulp to the rollers. 

“ Several of the birds were caught in the rollers and crushed 
into the pulp, thus spoiling that part of the paper. After sev- 
eral occurrences of this nature a boy had to be stationed by 
the machine to scare the birds away. The birds made no 
attempt to act in a similar manner when other colors of 
exactly similar paper were run off.” 

A sample of the fatal, slaty-blue paper —a trifle duller in 
tone than the traditional blue of a paper sugar-bag — was sent 
to the society. It was a stiff, high-class cover paper such as is 
used to bind pamphlets or small official publications. No smell 
could be traced, and no one could understand how the dark, 
wet pulp appealed to the senses of a sparrow. One suggestion 
made at the Zoological Society’s offices was that the birds were 
thirsty and mistook the moving pulp for water, but a single 
dip of a beak would show them that they were wrong, and, 
after all, it does not look like water. The thing remains a 
mystery to all.—- Stationery World and Paper Market. 


THE PRINTER AND THE ARCHITECT 


The old axiom that every man knows his own trade best 
is still pertinent. You are a business man who decides, say, to 
build a new home. You visit an architect and show him a 
plan for a house which you have roughly, but thoughtfully, 
sketched. Perhaps you think you have made every provision 
for the building. But see how quickly he points out its weak- 
nesses, and how authoritatively he makes constructive sugges- 
tions to add beauty and comfort here and utility there; he 
tells you how to save labor and outlay in building material. 

The printer who is qualified by long experience in true 
craftsmanship is in a position to offer suggestions just as 
helpful to the buyer of printing. He can show how the cus- 
tomer may save expenditure in the stock, the size or format of 
a job, or in composition and presswork. He can advise a more 
advantageous form of type display than that the customer had 
in mind; he can point out why preference should be given to 
line drawings or halftone cuts, or, indeed, whether either should 
be used. He can offer suggestions which, if adopted, can add 
beauty and effectiveness to the piece to be printed—The Proof 
Sheet. 
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Animation in Typography 


By Epwarp C. STERRY 


{HE psychology of selling teaches us that 

conditions have so much to do with our 

) actions that results accomplished through 

printed advertising will differ greatly at 

“@ different periods, even though the physical 

y appeal (type, paper and ink) is identical. 

For instance, a special inducement is 

made to a list of prospects to purchase a 

set of books. Whatever the physical appeal may be, it is de- 
signed and printed with the most skilful intelligence. One 
campaign is launched in the spring; the other in the fall. 
Physically, both are identical, but the conditions are different ; 


THE LISTO PIANO 


An Instrument of the Highest Grade 


The familiar lines from Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice can 
be paraphrased thus, and still be fraught with equal truth. “The 
home that has no piano in its midst, nor is not moved with aspi- 
ration to possess one, is lacking in the fundamental instincts of 
culture and refinement.” Because, to-day, the possession of a fine 
piano is not so much a question of money as it is of desire. For 
a LISTO PIANO is the equal of any piano manufactured and yet 


it can be purchased by payments as small as Five Dollars a month 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


THE BENSHOFF PIANO COMPANY 


1256 FREDONIA STREET, BOSTON 


acteristic all its own. As a vehicle to express quality, it is hard to beat. 


so are the results. In the spring money is scarce. The propo- 
sition appeals to the prospect, but he is financially handi- 
capped. In the fall the appeal carries the same impression 
and creates the same desire, but this time it produces results 
because the prospect has no financial barriers to overcome. 
While this example may be apart from the subject, it illustrates 
that the human mind is susceptible to conditions. 

Let us take another illustration of human contact. A sales- 
man is trying to sell you an offset compound. He gives you a 
stereotyped sales talk in a monotone fashion; doesn’t appear 
to be at all enthusiastic over the product he has to sell, and 
the moment you say you're not interested he leaves your pres- 
ence. Here is a double loss. You lose because the product is 
one that you could have profitably used, and the salesman 
loses his commission and a sale. 

Six months afterward, another salesman attempts to sell 
you the same compound. So far as you are concerned, condi- 
tions are the same. You need the article, though perhaps you 
haven’t realized the need, and you are able to buy it. The 
second salesman appears animated and pleasant company. He 
talks with vim and vigor, and without noise. He shows you 
samples of printing on which his offset compound has been 
used. He has thoroughly sold himself on the article before 
presenting it to you, with the result that he has made you 
wonder how it was ever possible to get along without it. You 
buy as a result. 

In the first instance, there was a dormant condition of the 
brain. There was no desire to buy because you were not made 
to realize the need. No enthusiasm was aroused. The second 


These specimens shown through courtesy of American Type Founders Company. 


instance, which resulted in the making of a sale, was purely 
the natural result of animation on the part of the salesman. 

Printed advertising delegated to perform the same mission 
as that of the human salesman must create the same condition 
and arouse the same enthusiasm. 

A salesman sitting across the desk from his prospect can 
study his frame of mind as he talks. He can select the path 
of least resistance and gradually overcome his prospect’s objec- 
tions. He eventually weaves a correlated fabric of thought 
between himself and his prospect which terminates in a sale. 

Printed advertising — multiplied salesmen — works under a 
handicap in this respect, which is sufficient necessity for the 
utmost care and intelligence in its preparation. A good sales- 
man can clothe himself to fit all conditions, but on the other 
hand he can, in a few minutes, destroy the bulwark which he 
may have previously built up. Printed salesmanship must gage 
the prospect’s mind, then clothe itself in favorable attire and 
deliver its message. 

Therefore, the problem that confronts every printer is how 
to correctly attire his printing. No hard and fast rule can be 
laid down for the typography of advertising. The nature of 
each piece, the theme upon which it is written, paper selection, 
season of the year, all have a direct bearing on the elements 


Beauty 
DIGNITY 
Dominance 


Whatever your 
message it can be 
properly conveyed 
in type 


Any thought can be well expressed in Caslon type. 


which enter into its production — especially type faces. In 
a piece of advertising, all elements may be correct except the 
type face, an inappropriate selection of which would com- 
pletely destroy the effectiveness of the whole piece. 

When Pi Shing, a Chinese blacksmith, made movable type 
in A. D. 1000, he put vivacity, animation and action into cold 
type. It was the first step, which now makes possible the 
selection of appropriate type faces. The invention of movable 
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type also made possible animation in typography. Each char- 
acter cast as a unit made possible the assembly of component 
parts in one complete design, the whole being an enviable 
product, according to the intelligence and skill displayed by 
the compositor. 

Of the many words into which a font of type gathers itself 
during the course of its usefulness, none are more important 
than those composed in the interest of selling something. For, 
after all, the greatest part of the printed matter produced 
today endeavors to sell something. The return corner card 
“sells” the firm’s address to the postoffice. A business card 
is often the first mechanical step toward selling the goods to 
a prospect. The billhead, which functions after all the selling 
effort has been expended, is none the less a selling vehicle, 
for it indeed conveys the veracity of the account and holds to 
the last degree the good will that was built up by all previous 
connections. 

If it were possible at this moment to withdraw from the 
world all printing designed for the purpose of selling, printing 
would soon cease to be a world factor in commerce and indus- 
try. And likewise would industry receive a tremendous set- 
back, if it would not become stagnant, as the result of the 
removal of the conveyors of thought upon which industry is 
so dependent. 

As movable type became firmly established with printer- 
craftsmen, they opened the way to the development of design; 
they loosened the bonds of restraint to which early printers 
were subjected through not being able to make slight adjust- 
ments in spacing here and there, or reset a line or two where 
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This set-up is lifeless and uninviting though composed in exactly the same 
type face as the specimen in the next column. 

advisable. Modern printers appreciate full well the advan- 

tage of movable type in this respect. All of which tends to 

produce animation, life and vigor in typography. 

As printing is the mechanical conveyor of advertising and 
advertising a primary coil in the selling field, printing and sell- 
ing, therefore, have much in common. Good printed advertis- 
ing is nothing less than human sales effort on paper. Just as 
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the successful salesman must be animated and alert, so must 
the printed message possess the same characteristics. The 
problem of type selection is not particularly complex, although 
there are a score of type faces in present-day catalogues which 
have no place in the modern printer’s equipment. A first-year 
apprentice has little difficulty in selecting an appropriate type 
face for certain thoughts or subjects. The Caslon illustration 
shows how admirably this type face lends itself to the expres- 
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Animation in typography is not so much the selection of type faces as the 
skiil with which the component parts are arranged. 
(Compare with opposite specimen) 
sion of thought, not forgetting the inimitable Cooper Black 
when a “ stern” thought is to be expressed. 

There has never been a type face more animated, sturdy 
and legible than the Cheltenham. This popular type face 
fairly took the printing craft by storm during the time we 
were passing from the brass rule twister to modern art in 
typography. For newspaper advertising Cheltenham has no 
equal, though it does not possess the artistic temperament so 
desirable in selecting the type face for certain subjects. 

Goudy, Garamond, Kennerley and Cloister are among the 
popular faces which admirably fill the need of a type some- 
what free-hand in effect. 

Bodoni has peculiar characteristics all its own. The thick 
and thin elements lend themselves particularly well to the sil- 
houette style of illustrations. 

Bookman has stood the test of time and still holds its place 
between the covers of some of the nation’s best books. 

Numerous other type faces of American origin have found 
their rightful place in printing, but few indeed possess the 
versatile characteristics as those aforementioned. 

Even with the wealth of type faces at our call, typefound- 
ers and composing-machine makers are still creating new 
ones. May it be a fact that some of the antiquated type faces 
are passing into oblivion. Things new are akin to evolution 
and progress. 

But the selection of type does not wholly determine the 
effectiveness of the finished product. If the composition calls 
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for border or other decoration, an important step is to select 
that which is suitable and in harmony with the type. Obvi- 
ously then, the subject, type face and border will all have 
harmonious relationship. 

Back in great-grandmother’s day the “ modern” English 
house possessed a room — drawing room, it was called — which 
was never used except for honored company or some other 
— occasion. Not only was the drawing room never used, 

but for some reason it was 
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Goudy — Frederic W. Goudy leads 
the world in modern type faces of 
artistic trend. While a portion of 
his designs are recuttings from old 
masters, Goudy faces fill a definite 
need in the modern printer’s 
equipment. 


SPRING 


almost obscure likenesses of the AND SUMMER. 
honored and revered dead. ae 

Let us look closely for a 
moment at the frames which 
surrounded these many pic- 
tures. Though not conforming 
entirely to our modern taste, 
these frames were, indeed, 
beautiful in workmanship. Dif- Bookman—Of ail the semibold 
fering greatly from the kind of fo. ,tume” Tee beauty can best. be 
frames we find today, these appreciated when printed on 

. ch . antique stock. 
masterpieces were often skil- 
fully hand-carved, inlaid with pearl or different kinds of wood, 
beveled, and shaped into a maze of exquisite designs. 

Perhaps, in his eagerness to excel, the picture framer in 
those “ dark ” ages considered no picture complete until sur- 
rounded with a massive frame and, to our mind, completely 
out of balance with the picture itself. But as the world 
advanced and men learned that beauty was to be found in 
simplicity rather than complexity, the old-fashioned picture 
frame passed out of existence. However, in detail, it did not 
relinquish all its original elements. 

About the time of the now antiquated picture frame, the 
printed word was swathed in ornamentation. The more deco- 
ration embodied in a piece of printing fifty years ago, the 
more artistic it was considered. In the days of old, when 
comps. were bold and the brass rule held its sway, printers, 
like wood-carvers, had not yet learned that beauty was to be 
found in simplicity. The complex design was then considered 
the acme of perfection. As the art of printing progressed 
from its intricate style of decoration to a simplified, yet beau- 
tiful, formation of type and ornament, it carried with it cer- 
tain elements that are still to be found the basis of modern 
art as applied to typography. 

Present-day composing machines, with their almost bewil- 
dering assortment of matrices and slides from which to cast 
borders and other decorative material, have afforded printers 
an opportunity for self-expression of ideas in decoration 
hitherto curbed by lack of material. Men have had ideas 
since the days when hieroglyphics first adorned cave walls, 
but it remained for evolution and progress to. give birth to 
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mechanical inventions which made possible the expression 
of these ideas. And so we find that the evolution of printing 
has carried with it a complete reformation of art as applied to 
type design and decoration. While art and beauty in print 
ing are but human expression put into a concrete form, there 
is a basis upon which these human instincts are molded. 

Picture frames may be called the borders of pictures, and, 
by the same virtue, type borders may be termed the picture 
frames of typography. The beauty of old-time picture frames 
was manifested by a harmony of component parts and colors, 
though greatly overdone. 

There is one basic principle, however, which applies alike 
to picture frames and type borders, and which, with the prog- 
ress of art in typography, has been retained since the days when 
picture frames first came into existence. The placing of the 
heavier element on the outside is the secret of making attrac- 
tive type borders. However, border designs of an all-over 
pattern (Fig. A) are none the less attractive. 

In selecting border units to be used in combination, the 
first consideration, as in type, is a design appropriate to the 
subject matter. Fig. B shows three units which might be used 
to strengthen the subject of hardware, but which would not 
be in harmony with a talk on dainty lingerie. In Fig. C we 
find border elements which are adaptable to subject matter 
suggesting beauty or elegance, but which would not enhance 
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| Elements of Design in 
! Decoration of Covers 


THERE IS ONE VERY NOTED CHARACTERISTIC 
OF COVER DECORATION THAT SETS IT APART 
FROM MOST OTHER DEPARTMENTS IN DESIGN 





what the principal function of the 
cover of a book has grown to be in 

its evolution from just a simple protective | 
case; and surely, apart from extremely : 
, plain-lettered covers, there is more to be | 
said in favor of a cover that serves in | 
some way to suggest the character of the i 
contents of a book than of one that only i 
embodies a scheme of a purely formal | 
line of decoration without any reference | 
to what is contained within. The usual 
| 


|: is not unnatural when we consider 
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difficulty with many symbolic covers (a 
difficulty which has led us occasionally 
; to emphasize, at their expense, covers of 
; a more formal type) is that they, and the i 
; artists that design them, very often try to I : 
; symbolize too much. It is a fundamental | ; 
rule that no element of reality may enter | 

into a scheme of decorative composition | 
without undergoing such modification of | 
its parts as may be necessary to bring it | 
into relation to other elements in design 
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Caslon — A printing plant equipped only with Caslons would be able to keep 
pace with those of more varied types, so versatile is this famous 
face originally designed by William Caslon. 
the advertising of a blacksmith or a concern dealing in pig iron. 
As borders form an important part of the printer’s scheme of 
decoration, the limited sizes produced by typecasting machines 
have made necessary the use of borders in combination. With 
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appropriate border units selected, the next step is to harmonize 
these units in combination. Fig. D shows an inharmonious 
combination, because the two elements have nothing in com- 
mon. The twelve-point design is based on straight lines and 


A Book for Operators 
and Machinists 


Cooper — Oswald Ccoper practiced the Cooper style of hand lettering some 

months before he was induced to mold his ideas into type form. The Cooper 

series carries all the elements of a strong, black letter, together with a touch 
of art that makes it very pleasing to the eye. 

right angles, forming rather a monotonous effect, while the six- 

point border is in direct opposition. 

Fig. E is a combination of six-point, twelve-point and eight- 
een-point linotype border. The heavy portion of the twelve- 
point border tends to “surround” the entire design. The 
elements contained in the outside twelve-point and the inside 
six-point have much in common and something in contrast. 
Each relieves the other of any possible monotony. The deco- 
rative eighteen-point imparts a touch of art to the border as 
a whole. This supplies a decorative element that is not found 
in the two smaller sizes, though they harmonize with the other 
two in shape and tone. But let us reassemble these by placing 
the eighteen-point on the outside, as in Fig. F. 

The component parts are still harmonious one with the 
other, but they are not in correct continuity. Let me illus- 
trate. Fig. G shows three masses of various but harmonious 
dimensions. In this form they are more pleasing to the eye 
than are the same groups (Fig. H) rearranged. This is particu- 
larly true of borders composed of straight-line units, as in 
Figs. I and J. 

And by the same principle, various border units may be 
assembled in harmony and be made to reflect the idea that 
the type matter is surrounded and held together by the border. 
Perhaps in their overdesire to sell type through attractive dis- 
play, typefounders appear to have overlooked somewhat this 
important point in many of the specimens found in type 
catalogues. 
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The desired effect of the border combination illustrated 
(Fig. E) is harmony of design, of course, but beyond that the 
heavy element on the outside, the lines and contour of the 
eighteen-point and the broken effect of the six-point, all con- 
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tribute toward drawing the eyes to the center of the panel, 
or whatever it may surround. Any border, no matter how 
beautiful or artistic in itself, fails in its purpose if it detracts 
from the text matter which it surrounds. An immeasurable 
wealth of design may be found in modern elements of decora- 
tion in typography, particularly from the source of our present 
siugcasting and monotype machines. 

In handling borders, the gaining of perspective is one point 
that the compositor or layout man should not overlook. An 
effective method to gain such perspective is to break the border 
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into the cut, thus helping the illustration to stand out boldly 
in relief. Any illustrated piece of printing that requires a 
border should be laid out with this thought in mind. Gain- 
ing perspective in a picture not only adds to the value of the 
illustration itself, but greatly improves the attractiveness of 
the finished piece. 

In planning broadsides or other large printed matter, the 
size of the border, if one is required, should be considered in 
its relation to the size of the printed piece. A thin six-point 
border surrounding a 19 by 25 broadside with thirty-six or 
forty-eight point type is entirely out of place and does not 
show correct typographic harmony and balance. The same is 
true in the other extreme; a heavy eighteen-point border 
would not look pleasing on a post card. 

Whether or not the border is to be run in color is also a 
deciding factor in the selecting of border units. Borders of 
the heavier elements can often be toned down and made more 
attractive by the addition of color. 

During the past few years our leading typefounders have 
made commendable strides toward creating types and borders 
of greater usefulness. Interlocking border units in several 
different combinations serve to give the compositor greater 
latitude in securing appropriate effects. 

In selecting borders and other decorative material, the 
same care must be exercised as in type harmony. Balance of 
groups, contour and shape must be considered. A study of 
the myriads of printed pieces that come to my desk suggests 
insufficient care in selection of borders or combinations of 
borders, many of which present an inharmonious vision and 
thus destroy a great deal of art, beauty and even legibility 
that might have been woven into the type matter which it 
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surrounds. A border is an element of decoration which may 
be easily overdone and which, on the other hand, if carefully 
and intelligently selected, will wonderfully increase the power 
of attraction of any piece of typography to which a border 
rightfully belongs. 

The tangible form of a piece of type is the same yesterday, 
today and forever. Its component parts are still lead, tin and 
antimony, though maybe in different proportions from those 
used in the early days. But type as type is much the same. It 
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is the printer that has changed. He has sought to accomplish 
better results in less time; he has endeavored to inject a sense 
of art into his typography; he has felt the need of greater 
legibility in type faces and has finally risen to the point of 
self-education in an effort to accomplish these things — to put 
animation into typography, all of which is a commendable 
and gigantic stride toward putting printing in its rightful class 
as an art and profession. For typography, as exemplified by 
the work of skilled craftsmen, is indeed a noble art. 


The Inventor of Rotagravure 


#HE INLAND PRINTER for April, 1925, page 
ys 64, gave the printing world the first ac- 
) count of who invented rotagravure, the 
printing method which now leads in repro- 
ducing photographs for Sunday newspaper 
Y supplements, and which is about to break 
out in color reproduction in a most superior 
manner. This article has been translated 
into many languages. It appeared in German in the Journal 
fur Buchdrucke-Kunst, May, 1925, No. 38. Prof. Karl Albert, 
of Vienna, takes two and a half pages in Photographische Kor- 
respondenz to correct a single error which he claims crept into 
that article, in the following statement: 

“Mr. Klietsch’s friend, Theodore Reich, it is said, did most 
to spread the information then so valuable. He sold the secret 
to Bruckmann, of Munich, who by 1902 began to show some 
beautiful rotagravure results which he called mezzotints. It 
was Reich who gave Mr. Gamble of Penrose’s his first knowl- 
edge of how rotagravures were made.” 

Professor Albert’s comment is in part as follows: “ Theo- 
dore Reich, a Viennese engraver of the best reputation, is today 
over sixty years old and is still the leader in an art concern in 
Vienna. In 1893, Theodore Reich, then with the firm of 
Waterloo & Sons, London, made a screen with 500 lines to the 
inch, and in the same year made transfers of pigments from 
diapositives upon copper, in which the screen was reproduced 
in the picture’s pigment, as is generally the case now. His 
invention was intended only for hand printing. Up to this time 
Reich had seen no calico printing.” 

In 1894 Mr. Reich had the whole process of calico print- 
ing from cylinders explained to him as well as the use of the 
“doctor blade” for removing the ink from the surface of 
printing cylinder. This knowledge, with what he already 
knew about engraving on flat plates, started him on the right 
road to rotagravure. 

Professor Albert continues: “ Then followed a period in 
the life of Mr. Reich which makes a sad story. Finally, 
through years of night work with the sacrifice of the last 
remains of his savings, he completed his first machine. He 
was then managing director of the Photogravure Company, 
Limited, in Willenden Green, where I worked as helio engraver. 
It was in 1901 that Mr. Reich was in a position to produce a 
properly working press with six copper rolls 15 inches long 
and 4™% inches thick. It was built after his designs by the 
firm of Wood, Ramsbottom. The results were exceedingly 
good, but Reich received no support, until finally the Munich 
art firm, Bruckmann, got possession of the process with all 
the rights and Reich was compensated only to a degree for 
his work. 

“Mr. Horgan’s voice reached clear across the ocean into 
German technical literature. I venture to hope that this 
rejoinder will also reach his ear, and hope by these lines that 
the gentleman Horgan can again spontaneously restore through 
the technical press of America the professional honor of a 





gifted, not very practical, but most honorable Viennese en- 
graver to whom our technical world (and the American world 
also) owes a good deal.” 

The correction, therefore, that Professor Albert wishes 
made in the article on “Altmeister” Karl Klietsch is that 
Theodore Reich independently invented rotagravure and it 
was his own secret he sold to Bruckmann. The writer is glad 
to comply with Professor Albert’s request, though he must 
add that his original information came from a friend of Theo- 
dore Reich in London.— S. H. Horgan. 


BLOTTERS FOR PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 


By Joun T. BARTLETT 


For years the plumber has been depicted in the public print 
as a desperado and robber, as a professional at overcharging. 
The jokes have aroused his indignation and ire, but until 
recently he has done little to “ right himself ” with the public. 

Denver plumbers are fighting these jokes with blotters. 
These educational blotters will be mailed out with monthly 
statements and advertising matter, distributed at the plumbing 
shops, and otherwise given wide distribution. They are pub- 
lished by the Denver Master Plumbers’ Association, and dis- 
tributed to members at a charge to cover cost. Blotters are 
imprinted for individual members. The so-called “ Swift Dol- 
lar,” used in educational advertising of Swift & Co., is the 
idea adapted. The blotter is headed, “The Dollar You Pay 
Your Plumber.” Then comes a sketch showing how the dollar 
is divided — 65 cents for material and mechanics’ wages, 25 
cents for cost of maintaining service, and 10 cents —“ net 
profit, if nothing happens.” The caption consists of two ques- 
tions, “ Where does it go? Who gets the most of it?” Then 
comes this message in detail: 

Enlightened business today admits the right of the public to ask 
questions. Here we answer them, with reference to our business. 

Too often the idea exists that the plumber makes money “ hand 
over fist.” We are not ashamed of a desire to make money; but 
we are concerned in showing that we make no more than very 
ordinary profits out of a job of plumbing. 

In advance of your paying the bill, 65 cents has been spent by 
the plumber to buy materials and fixtures for the job, and to pay 
wages to the mechanics who installed them. Then 25 cents of the 
same dollar goes for store and office rent; for insurance and taxes; 
for light, heat, telephone and water; for bookkeeping and collec- 
tion expenses; for maintenance of repair service trucks, tools and 
mechanical equipment, and the “ overhead ” common to business of 
whatever kind. The remaining 10 cents represents the plumber’s 
net profit in each dollar — provided nothing unlucky happens. 

To enjoy the comforts and convenience of modern sanitary 
plumbing, surely you are content that your townsman, the plumber, 
should have 10 cents’ leeway out of your dollar to cover his profits 
—and losses! 

The seal of the National Master Plumbers’ Association is 
reproduced on the blotter. 
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By J. L. FRAzIER 


jnder this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked “For Criticism,” 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Hiram E. Tuttie, Osage, Iowa.— You make 
hat are usually ordinary things extraordinary by 
sensible, skilful and artistic composition and the 
ise of some of the best available type faces. Typog- 
iphy is of the highest standard, equal, in fact, to 
he best being done anywhere; clean presswork and 
od papers round out a complete quality product. 


is entirely too much space between the words which 
you have set in the larger type. 

B. ALEXANDER, Cleveland, Ohio.— Of the three 
settings of the circular for Hart & Co. the one in 
which parallel gray-tone rules extend from top to 
bottom of the sheet, on both sides of the type, is 
by far the best. This rather unconventional treat- 


_ ART PAINT POSTER COMPANY CREATORS AND 


aint Poster 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Rospert W. Hankins, Little Rock, Arkansas.— 
The outstanding good feature of your booklet, 
“ Central Printing Company,”’ is its distinction and 
general effectiveness. The only fault of any conse- 
quence is that the body matter is set quite too solid. 

Gibson Courier, Gibson, Illinois— Except for 
the fact that we should prefer to see the subheads 
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This letterhead design, featured by exceptionally attractive lettering of the name line, affords a suggestion other typographers or designers 


might adopt, particularly with respect to the use of rule. 


It is indeed refreshing to find live-stock catalogues 
attractively composed, like the catalogues of art 
exhibitions. Many situated as you are insist they 
do not have the opportunity to do fine work. We 
are reproducing two especially interesting examples 
of your work, which demonstrate that printing in 
Iowa may be made as luxuriant as the corn in 
that state. 

Joun Stem ey, Dallas, Texas——In the general 
effect it creates, the wall card entitled ‘‘ Mother ” 
is excellent, and, except for the fact that the 
orange base under the initial 
should be a little lighter, the 
colors are good. Any color will 
appear deeper when surrounded 


ment adds a certain distinction and makes it more 
effective than No. 2, in which the same type is 
arranged somewhat differently, but around which 
there is a conventional border. This unit machine 
border would look better, as all such borders do, 
if there were a fine rule inside it, the effect of which 
would be to make the border more unified. No. 3 
is not nearly so good as the others, not because 
arrangement and display are bad, but because the 
rules and borders are so prominent as to fairly 
smother the type. 
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The original in red-orange and black on buff paper is particularly attractive. 


set in upper and lower case of the italic you use 
instead of wholly in capitals, the folder for the 
Chamber of Commerce is excellent. The title page 
is unusually effective. 

Joun B. McCraw, Dallas, Texas.—In view of 
the excellence of your ‘“ copy,’”’ the typography on 
the March issue of Kick, your house-organ, as well 
as your two other advertising pieces, is regrettable. 
The types are particularly bad. There are so many 
more beautiful and effective faces than those you 
use that it appears inconsistent of one who is able 
to issue a house-organ of the 
size of Kick not to have some 
of them—at least one! Arrange- 
ment and display are good in 





by a darker one, and it is quite 
probable that the color appeared 
quite light enough before the 
initial was printed over the 
panel in black. Forms set 
wholly in capitals make good 
spacing difficult, if not impos- 
sible; so we suggest it would 
have been better if you had set 
the whole group of body in the 
smaller of the two sizes used; 
that is, in the size in which 
some of the lines near the bot- 
tom are set. You would thereby 
have room for more space be- 
tween lines and would overcome 
the bad effect resulting from 
one group being set in two sizes 
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THE DAYLIGHT STORE, Osage, Iowa 


all specimens you submit, but 
displeasing types kill the effect. 
The first paragraph of the text 
of ‘‘The Man Whom the Years 
Forgot’ looks bad with the 
four-line initial opening a para- 
graph of only three lines, which 
condition doubtless suggested the 
rule across the top, aligned 
with the top of the initial block. 
Furthermore, there should be at 
least two, preferably three, full 
lines below an initial, of the 
same paragraph of which the 
initial is a part, of course. 
JosepH K. ARrNotp, Chicago, 
Illinois—Thanks for the sev- 
eral copies of your house-organ, 








of type. Remember, more space 
is necessary between lines of 
capitals than between lines of 
lower-case. The ticket for ‘Mr. 
Pim Passes By” is very good 
in all except one respect: There 


Printing alternate units of the border in black and color is not a good general practice, but, 
owing to the lightness of the border and the open character of the form, the effect is satis- 
factory and gives the card considerable distinction. 


By Hiram E. Tuttle, Osage, Iowa. 
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pipe ib ib iso $16 1o$$le1oletereetereret all of which we had previously 


received and enjoyed. The Note 
Book is one of the most char- 
acterful printers’ house-organs 
published today. It not only 
has individuality, but lots of it. 
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OLD AND NEW 


AN 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


WITH REMINISCENCES OF CHICAGO 
TWO GENERATIONS AGO 
TOGETHER WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
PALMER HOUSE TODAY 


BY WALLACE RICE 


Monroe STREET 
STATE STREET AND WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


R. 


Kittredge, of Donnelley’s, collaborated with the H. K. McCann Advertising Agency, 
under whose supervision the plan and copy were produced, and with artists of the 


Burley Withers Studios, of Chicago, Illinois. 


Throughout the plan and design of the 


book the apparent intention was to preserve a conservatism and restraint in keeping 


with the traditions of the Palmer House as a fine old hostelry. 


The typography, orna- 


ment and illustrations are all fine interpretations of styles of bygone days, refined, 
of course, by the better facilities of the present time. 


Hersert Faney, San Francisco, California.— 
All the specimens you submit are handsome, effec- 
tive, appropriate and expressive of the best taste. 

J. D. Duvatt, Jr., Laurel, Mississippi— If the 
major display group and the two small groups along- 
side it were raised a little, and the underscoring of 
the italic line eliminated, the letterhead for Snyder 
& Guy would be much better. A spot of color in 
the center — say, a small ornament — between the 
italic display line and the address would not only 
be acceptable but much more satisfactory than the 
underscoring. The blotter ‘“‘ Almost every buyer of 
printing starts life as a price hound ”’ is interesting 
and effective in arrangement; in fact, excellent in 
every way. 

H. N. Wertnert, Princeton, New Jersey.—The 
wall hanger featuring one of Abraham Lincoln’s 
epigrammatic sayings is handsome. The ornamental 
features are not only pleasing in themselves but 
are combined with unusual effectiveness; all details 
are in perfect harmony. Not the least of the 
factors responsible for the attractiveness of this item 
is the paper, an olive-toned antique laid cover stock 
of fine quality. 

T. F. Happon, Macon, Georgia.—The dotted 
rule arrangement that features the letterhead for 
the Case-Fowler Lumber Company is too plainly a 
case of ornament for ornament’s sake. Whether or 


not it is the fact, we get the 
suggestion that this ‘stunt ” 
was the first consideration in 
designing the heading. Orna- 
ment and rules should be sub- 
ordinate and subservient; they 
should have the effect of 
strengthening the type —or 
beautifying the effect without 
weakening the type—or they 
ought not to be used. When so 
prominent, and so seemingly the 
desired end as in this instance, 
ornament detracts from the mes- 
sage, hence is bad. Eliminate 
the rule arrangement, draw the 
two small groups somewhat 
toward the center, and spread 
out the names across the top 
so that the whole arrangement 
will have the general contour 
of an inverted pyramid and the 
design will easily be one hun- 
dred per cent better. 

Hew Tritt, Montreal, Que- 
bec.— ‘‘ The Legend of Sir 
Dominion ” certainly indicates 
that before embarking upon the 
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job of producing the book yeu “ saturated ” your- 
self with William Morris. In the heavy, wide 
borders, the narrow margins — presuming that the 
borders provide margin, as they do—the heavy 
wood-cut-effect illustrations, and the bold-face type 
the text pages reflect the style of Morris quite reli- 
ably. The cover is handsomer than the text pages, 
but not of the same style; it has considerable 
character and individuality. The colors of stock 
and ink, the finish of the paper, and the printing 
are decidedly pleasing. 

Howarp N. Kino, York, Pennsylvania._-The 
several broadsides on typography, for the most part 
made up from the text of the book, ‘ Modern 
Type Display,’ are neat in arrangement and excel- 
lent from the standpoint of typography. 

Henry Corsett, Topeka, Kansas.— If you will 
watch this department closely you will find that we 
do recognize the trade compositor; in fact, the 
department is devoted especially to those responsible 
for the typography. Presswork and other features 
are considered more or less incidentally. We con- 
sider the souvenir program for the Washburn Dra- 
matic Club one of the most attractive theater pro- 
grams we have examined in months. While the 
advertisements are neatly composed and well dis- 
played, the outstanding element of excellence is the 
harmonious effect of the type. Except for the line 
‘Souvenir Program ”’ on the front and what little 
lettering there is in the pamphlet, Old Style Antique 
has been used practically throughout. Compared 
alongside a program which, as is customary in work 
of this sort, is composed in many and varied fonts, 
the merit of yours is at once apparent. You ask 
‘Ts the sameness monotonous when only one series 
is used on a job like this where little relief is given 
by cuts?”? We say ‘‘ No,” and decidedly. With 
each ad. whited out differently, and with lines of 
varying sizes, how can there be displeasing monot- 
ony? Harmony, furthermore, is beauty. If every 
typographer would practice intelligent restraint in 
the introduction of additional faces here and there 
we would not call such variety faulty, but we do 
not think that greater attractiveness results in con- 
sequence of the additions. Sufficient display value, 
furthermore, can be given by changing sizes of the 
one face used, as well as by the introduction of an 
occasional line of capitals or italics of the same 


series. Such a plan provides sufficient distinction 


Cover of the Palmer House book, which it is said will be collected som: 
time as a piece of interesting ‘‘ Americana.” The board backs are cov- 
ered with deep soft green rough laid stock on which the circle of th: 
title is printed in black. Over this black the wreath and lettering aré 
printed in gold, the ornaments above and below the title lines in red 
The effect is unusual and effective, as it should be to introduce on 
of the most notable and impressive works of the kind that have 
been produced in recent years. 
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for any degree of emphasis that is essential or 
desirable. People who make the objection to the 
yne series idea — which you have referred to, but 
lo not object to yourself, at least determinedly — 
have given the subject only the most superficial 
study and consideration. 

Tuts DEPARTMENT acknowledges the receipt of 
1 series of mailing pieces issued by the ‘ Printing 
industry of Wichita,’’ Kansas, which means the em- 

loying printers of that city, codperating. This cam- 
paign represents a decidedly praiseworthy activity, 

hich we believe will be productive of fine results, 
etter results, perhaps, than the individual adver- 
ising of the printers could possibly develop. The 
ublicity is manifestly of a fine type; the appeal is 

) every instance an effective one that has plainly 

en carefully thought out; and the mechanical 

orkmanship on the various pieces is up to the 
andard of the finest work of the kind being done 

»ywhere. The printers use the slogan “ Print It 

1 Wichita,’ which we believe will get under 

ie hides of those other local business men who 

ay be sending their printing out of town but 

ould not, of course, want orders for furniture, 

othing and things they are interested in to go 

out of town.’? The slogan should bring this point 

me to them, as well as stimulate town pride in 

yse who are not utterly selfish. We wish it were 
possible for us to watch the effect of this campaign 
closely, as we feel it will be interesting. 

NATIONAL TYPESETTING Company, St. Louis, 
\issouri— Your type specimen book is very satis- 

ctory indeed. The cover, on which the title lines 
in Cooper Black are printed in black over a bril- 
jant red panel, is unusually effective in appearance. 

Grorce C. DomkeE, Chicago, IIli- 

is——The specimens you submit 

of the best grade; typography, 
colors and, finally, the manner in 
which they are printed demonstrate 
ne taste and much skill. Those 
items in which you have employed 
design and lettering of Mr. Chirpe, 
whose card you submit in your 
collection, are especially fine. We 
are having two interesting exam- 
ples reproduced. 

LitBpuRN N. HA.iBerc, Caldwell, 
Idaho.— Your best work is evident 
in the blotters; they are interesting 
in appearance and effective, and 
most of them are tastefully designed 
and composed. When printing on 
dark-colored stocks use types and 
inks strong enough to make reading 
easy. Again, remember, when some 
lines in a design are to be printed 
in a lighter and weaker color than 
others the type selected for those 
lines to be in the weaker color 
should be relatively bolder, so that, 
in the final two-color printing the 
second color will appear at the same distance from 
the eye as the stronger. This effect is particularly 
noticeable on the November blotter. The tint for 
Caxton’s mark on the blotter titled ‘‘ Fine Printing 
and Binding for all Idaho” is too strong and quite 
measurably detracts from the clarity of the type 
printed over the impression of the cut in only a 
slightly stronger color. Probably the most effective 
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Remarkable strength and forcefulness resulting from simple, 
printed in yellow and deep green on gray stock. 
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Your Printed NACatter 
should express the motive of 


your vocation 


George Charles Domke 
4022 (ornelia-Av: Chicago 
Kildare 4723 


Chaste blotter of typographer George Charles Domke, Chicago, who serves a high-grade clientele. 
colors of the illustration are hand-painted in water colors; i 


The 
the border is printed in lavender, 


the type matter in black. 


of all the blotters, and, by the way, one of the 
most striking we have seen, is the one herewith 
reproduced. It scores because of its clean-cut 
appearance and effect of simple directness. It is 
a serious mistake to set large blocks of matter in 
Copperplate Gothic, which is made only in capitals; 
considerable amounts of matter, in fact, should 

















R. SIBLEY MACK 

SCENIC ARCHITECT 

1§7 EAST ONTARIO 
CHICAGO 


SUPERIOR 3889 


Interesting business card featured by a unique monogram, which, in the manner 
of arrangement, is appropriate for the use of an architect. 


By George Charles Domke, Chicago. 


never be set wholly in capitals. With a heavy 
roman face of good design and of rugged character, 
this blotter might easily have been made unusually 
effective. The illustration of the oak leaves and 
acorns is excellent, and the colors of stock and inks 
are appropriate. The line ‘ Printing and Bind- 
ing”? which appears near the bottom is too weak 
as printed in red on the deep red stock, another in- 


stance of the fault already mentioned. The most 
outstanding instance of the error respecting the use 
of weak colors in printing type is the yellow of 
the ‘“‘ Humorist.” Of all colors, yellow is the weak- 
est in value and most nearly approaches white in 
lightness. Type isn’t made bold enough to stand 
out against white paper — to say nothing of India 
tint—in the lemon yellow you used; 
in fact, the color is so weak as to 
make what is printed in it practi- 
cally indistinguishable. The typog- 
raphy of this book is commendable, 
although not fine because the type 
faces themselves are not fine. 

GriswoLp Press, Detroit, Michi- 
gan.—The announcement of your 
new plant home is rich looking and 
effective. Considering the excel- 
lence of the piece otherwise, we 
regret to mention that the spacing 
around the initial is entirely too 
wide. 

Emit Gerorce SaAHLIn, East 
Aurora, New York.—Your Christ- 
mas greeting, printed on the hand 
press used and operated by William 
Morris and featured by a wood-cut 
illustration from the ‘ Revelations 
of Anthony Koberger” (1521), is 
interesting and characterful to an 
unusual degree. 

Arcu Jounson, Benton, Illinois. 
—The title page for the booklet 
containing the address of Judge 
Cowing is excellent; we doubt if the same matter 
could have been handled in a more attractive man- 
ner and at the same time reflect the dignity it 
should. The letterheads, noteheads and _ invoices 
composed by your apprentice, George Freese, are 
likewise excellent examples of these simple one- 
color forms, of which a great deal is not expected. 
There is just one of them that we do not like, the 
invoice of Patterson & Sheffield, 
particularly because the main group 
is set wholly in capitals. The bad 
effect of the monotonous all-capital 








EAR after year the wild goose flies 
southward and year after year 
shrewd buyers reward efficient 
service by again ordering their 
particular printing and binding 


the 
The Caxton Printers, £/d., at Caldwell, Idaho 


ibfle 


from 


By Lilburn N. Hallberg, Caldwell, Idaho. 


direct, matter-of-fact layout and typography. 


composition is emphasized because 
of the use of extended type. 

AMERICAN PRINTING CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri—If the 
rules of the calendar part were of 
lighter tone the November blotter 
would be better, although it is well 
arranged and effective, even if some- 
what brusque, just as it’s printed. 

FreLD TYPESETTING SERVICE, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota.—‘‘ Distin- 
guished Type Faces, Caslon and 
Kennerley ” is a beautiful and im- 
pressive announcement. 

StoveL Company, Limitep, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba.—Typework is ex- 
cellent throughout the booklet, “A 
Little Journey Through the House 
of Stovel,’”’ but the second color, a 
weak yellow, is far too light for 
printing the running head, ‘‘A Com- 
plete Printing Service.” This pale 
color detracts measurably from the 
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otherwise fine text pages. Strain is involved read- 
ing the lines, especially here by artificial light. The 
type should have been bolder and the yellow color 
should also have been stronger, if yellow were to 
be used at all. The cover design is pleasing, but 
the cover extends just a little too far beyond the 
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about the alpha and omega of fine typography — 
when type of attractive design is used. 

Northfield News, Northfield, Minnesota.— Except 
for the fact that the type part seems loose-jointed 
your June blotter is very good. The three lines of 
body matter under the heading should be set in 


127 N-DEARBORN 
ST 5 CHICAGO 
Phone STATE 6054 
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the color. Upon looking at these lines you will see 
they are light and have the effect of receding. 
Jack Wuyte, Rochester, New York.— Your 
Lambda Phi Phi society folder is handsome; the 
type is a beautiful one and composition throughout 
is excellent, as is the printing in brown on India 


Characterful, attractive letterhead design drawn by Carl S. Junge, Chicago, notable for the excellence of his book marks. 


text pages, so causes some little irritation when 
one wishes to turn through the booklet. 

Tue Guipe PusiisHinc Company, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia—Your November blotter is effective; the 
color combination is unusual and pleasing and the 
characterful illustration adds measurably to its 
effectiveness. 

ArcHIE Wuirorp, Seattle, Washington.—The 
monthly calendars are very good, 
and the colors well chosen as re- 
gards seasonal fitness. We should 


larger type to overcome the effect referred to and 
to balance more nearly the headlines. 

PrercE ADVERTISING AGENCY, Fargo, North 
Dakota.— ‘‘ Are You Advertising Your Business ” 
is an unusually effective folder and, in our opinion, 
very good publicity. The lines in orange would be 
more effective if they had been set in bolder type 
so as to compensate for the relative weakness of 


tint antique paper. It surely challenges those who 
do not value simplicity as they should. 

H. H. Hart, Suffolk, Virginia—— As a pressman 
you are a good compositor. Your personal letter- 
head is excellent in arrangement; the colors are 
effective and in good taste, although we consider 
the goldenrod stock a little too loud for a crafts- 
man’s stationery. The heading for the Herald also 

demonstrates originality, although 
the whiting out is somewhat awk- 
ward. We think that the lines 





like to see these forms set altogether 
in one style of type, and a good 
roman at that. 

WESTMORELAND PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Conway, Arkansas. — Your 
letterhead in Old English type is 
very good, generally speaking — in 
fact the arrangement is excellent. 
The appearance of the design wouid 
be improved a great deal by the 
addition of six or eight points be- 
tween the main display line and the 
names across the top, as the major 
group now crowds the top quite 
too closely. The red is just a little 
too heavy to balance the blue; the 
former should be weakened or the 
latter strengthened so both colors 
will seem to stand at about the 
from the eye. 
PRINTING Com- 
PANY, Southington, Connecticut. 
Your shipping enclosure could be 
much better. Instead of the heavy 
band across the top we suggest that 
the space might better have been 
utilized for a neat, simple and 
attractive border, as the amount of 
copy is slight in relation to the 
size of the sheet, which fact doubt- 
less suggested the extremely wide 
band, made up of several borders in 
combination, which runs across the 
top. With a regular border in use, 
the type group could be made to 
conform more nearly with the pro- 
portions of the While as 
large as it ought to be, the initial 
is not too large: where initials are 
to be used at all the writer always 
prefers sizable ones. Spacing 
around the block, however, is en- 
tirely too wide. The spacing of the 
text matter is also loose, there being 
entirely too much space between 
words. The rules across the bottom 
of the sheet, and just above the 
signature lines, which, by the way, 
are nicely handled, seem a needless 
excrescence; the whole piece gives 
the suggestion of being overdone. 
As a general rule the fewer parts 
there are in a form the better it 


same distance 
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sheet. 
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‘Catalogues, etc.” which appear 
immediately under the major dis- 
play are too large, particularly in 
view of the excessive amount of 
space taken up by the type matter, 
and that the address lines are too 
low. This is a factor of no conse- 
quence in the present arrangement, 
but with the lines made smaller, 
as we suggested, the address could 
be raised and the heading held in 
the space that is usually considered 
proper. One rule between the two 
lines in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner — with the lines spaced about 
as they are, which means more 
space above and below the rule — 
would improve the effect. Words 
that depend upon each other for 
sense should not be separated by an 
ornament, as is done in the second 
of those two lines. Parsons type 
should never be set altogether in 
capitals. 

TyLER STREET SCHOOL, Boston, 
Massachusetts.—All your stationery 
forms for the printing department 
are excellent; they are dignified, 
pleasing and in every way fit. 

Frances M.° DENTON, Glens 
Falls, New York.— Although the 
title on the cover of the booklet 
““On What Grounds ”’ seems a little 
slight, the booklet as a whole i 
interesting and_ attractive. The 
mixing of unrelated type faces de- 
tracts from the appearance of the 
blotter, ‘‘ Does Your Printer Study 
Your Problems?” as does the fact 
that some of the words of the main 
line are in black and others in 
orange. The latter is too weak con 
sidering the strength of the type 
in which the lines so printed are 
set, also the line set in Cheltenhan 
Old Style italic, which is greatly 
weakened through wide letter-spac 
ing. The lines at the bottom are 
not only inharmonious with those 
above, but they are spaced tor 
closely, especially considering the 
large amount of white space along 
the sides. 
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will be. One or two relatively 
small ornamental] features will en- 
liven the whole item and result in 
more effective decoration than when 
many large ones are used, which 
look bizarre. Simplicity is just 


The outstanding idea involved in the house-organ cover of Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago, particularly printing over the printed background of border units, is by 
no means new, but it is worth pointing out once in a while lest we forget this 
expedient for varying the effect of our work. 


The original is in light blue and black. 


Joptin Printinc Company, Jop 
lin, Missouri.—The folder, ‘‘ 50%, 
produced for the local optometrist 
is in general quite satisfactory, the 
title being especially good. Since 
there was ample space, we suggest 
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“ eA CATALOG 
Of Companionable Books 
Done by THE Roycrorters at their 
Shops, Roycroft-Town, East Aurora, N. Y. 


PEQNORNG NODE NG 


Two notably fine booklet covers by Axel Edward Sahlin, Roycrofters, East Aurora, New York. The one at the left, printed in black and light blue, with some 
embossing, on cover having the effect of old bronze, is mighty appropriate, as reference to the title indicates. The ‘‘ bookish’ design of the catalogue cover 
shown at the right is equally apropos. It is printed in black and orange on India tint paper. 
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it would have been better if you had set i - i f mon stock look uncommon. The typog- 
the list of six numbered facts relating \ raphy of the card is too ornate, even 
to the eyes in larger type, which would \ for work of this character, which per- 
take up some of the awkward waste : mits more decorative treatment than 
pace at the right of these lines. With aN AOS MACS VAIO NATO NANG most printed forms, and the effect in 
the exception of your own letterhead e" many ways is too crowded. 

the rest of the specimens you submit 
ure very good indeed. You should get 


up a new letterhead, using the excellent MI TI A a 
Goudy Old Style. Y 5 


Your present letter- 


head is at a decided handicap, in spite \ e 

of very good arrangement and display, ' IMPROVEMENT 

because of the fact that it is set in the 5 

crude block-letter type. The colors, red CLUB 

ind drab gray, are displeasing. The \ 

red is also too strong in value for the 
i) the items printed in it seem to 

stand out in front. Sufficient emphasis ‘ 
nay be given with a_ second color , 1924-192 

through the difference in hue alone and j ‘ 

without making that color so unusually 

strong that it seems to be closer to 


the eve. 


F. BottMan, Cape Town, South 
\frica.—We congratulate you upon the 
interesting and attractive appearance 
of the program booklet ‘‘ De Burger 
Uitstappie.’ If the rules above and 
below the line ** program” were omit- 
ted and only one swastika ornament 
used above the date line at the bottom, 
the cover page would be unusually 
attractive. The two main lines, fur- 
thermore, are just a little too low. 
\n improvement would result in the 
title page if the rule were omitted from 
beneath the line ** Uitstappie ’’ and the 
ornament were raised up closer to the 
line in question, The inside pages are 
unusually good. From our slight knowl- 

\cme Printinc Company, Tucson, edge of German we assume the card 
\rizona.—The hanger, “ The Dignity $ is a New Year Greeting, opening, as 

Labor,” is interesting and effective. it does, with ‘mit die | 

Mopet PriIntinc Company, Glen- vir.’ In general it is appropriate, 
side, Pennsylvania.— “ The Bellman Is the Old English type is entirely 
Silenced” is a most sensible item of widely word-spaced. While underlining 
rinters’ advertising; the typography aes i in red rules is also appropriate on this 
uid printing are of the best grade. OSAGE, IOWA lass of work, the effect is bad in this 

Mike Basar, Jr., Omaha, Nebraska. particular case because the rules have 

It is Rees to learn how, to im- the etfect Ol reducing the space between 
vart that deckled edge, you sawed the lines. There should always be more 
stock for the tickets to the bridge party 

le student nurses of St. Joseph's - AWLICAWLI CAND CAWED? eae Sea ucvene apenas ee 
vital. It is more interesting still square with t I units ¢ the 

earn that because the edges were mage. You express a 

then rough enough you had_ the ornament too extensively 
in’s goat chew on them. It is, rative units employed with restraint are 
thermore, not surprising to learn this more effective tl much ornament, the 
expedient did not prove satisfac- extreme use of which has a tendency 
the ravenous goat going too far. to make printing look cheap and bizarre. 
dea of using the saw is one which foo much color, like too much ornament, 


¥ 


este Wense 


Car 


@ 1 1 
¢ space between lines, remember, than 
between words. The union label is not 


: a Good type, good accessories and the good sense to recognize the value ol aera 
readers may on occasions utilize simplicity must certainly result in good work, as is here demonstrated by suggests the barbaric Instinct; restrain 


1 govern the employment of both. 


eate a deckled edge to make com- Hiram E. Tuttle, Osage, Lowa. should 
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By Ropert E. RAMSAY 
Author ‘“ Effective House-Organs,” ‘‘ Effective Direct Advertising’? and ‘“ Constructive Merchandising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 


Of the several different articles which THE INLAND PRINTER 
has published on the general subject of direct advertising in 
the past several months the one which brought forth the most 
correspondence was a passing reference to the use of the budget 
plan in selling direct advertising service. The subject was so 
popular that I determined to make a special study of it; as a 
result I have discussed it with a number of printers and gone 
into details as to the method with several. The results of these 
interviews and contacts are set forth in this article. 

In the first place the budget and the appropriation idea are 
twins. Gone, almost, are the days when some supersalesman 
could sell a prospect a large order for a number of pieces of 
unplanned direct advertising, without regard to plan or distri- 
bution. So much has been published on the subject of direct 
advertising, especially since 1921, that the average prospect 
no longer buys umpty-steen thousand pretty folders and won- 
ders what to do with them. 

Tracing out the historical growth of general publication 
advertising you will find that in the early days space was sold 
as a commodity, without thought as to how it was to be used. 
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Fic. 1.— Proportion invested in direct advertising of nine world leaders, 
as explained in text. Percentage of total advertising appropriation 


(100 per cent) going into direct advertising is represented 
by the black bar above. 

The best salesman got the most business (for the space seller, 
but not necessarily for the advertiser). Advertising agents 
bought cheap and sold dear. Then came, in due course, the 
rate card, and later the Audit Bureau of Circulations, and the 
purchasing of space on a million basis. 

The same steps were traveled in the direct advertising field. 
The early users bought little but were sold much, at times. 
Such a thing as a plan was not thought of. Once, however, 





urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1926, by The Inland Printer Company. 


The Budget Plan in Selling Direct Advertising 
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planning became much of a general practice, it was but natural 
that buyers (and some sellers) began to say: “ Let’s budget 
our direct advertising expenditures.” The budget idea growing, 
brought into being the appropriation thought —‘‘ How much 
should be spent, and where and when? ” 

Before studying the budget plan in selling, let us consider 
the reverse of the shield, the budget plan in buying, which 
means the appropriation. This is a big subject, and one which 
requires very careful analysis and study. One must consider 
the margin of profit, estimated sales volume, class of prospects, 
kind and class of competition — as well as the definite aim to 
be accomplished in any given period. All these factors are 
directly influenced by the circumstances peculiar to the indi- 
vidual business under consideration. For this reason it is quite 
out of the question to lay down any iron-clad rule as to how 
much should be appropriated and where that sum should be 
spent. John Wanamaker, one of the world’s greatest mer- 
chants and a shrewd advertiser at all times, gave us the rule 
for making appropriations when he wrote: ‘“ Every man 
starting out in business will have to go over a hard road and 
find out its turnings for himself. But he need not go over his 
road in the dark, if he can take with him the light of other 
men’s experiences.” 

Our first step then will be to consider some other men’s 
experiences. These experiences will be helpful for their direct 
application and because they will show how appropriations are 
determined in the case of specific marketing channels. 

Fig. 1, for example, shows the proportion of total invest- 
ment going into direct advertising in the case of nine nationally 
known concerns. The top line, marked “A,” is the experience 
of the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, the 
world’s largest manufacturers of cash registers. The other 
items on Fig. 1 are as follows: 

“ B ”— Showers Brothers Company, Bloomington, Indiana, 
world’s largest manufacturers of furniture. 

“C”—Mellins Baby Food Company, Boston, world’s 
largest manufacturers of baby food. 

“1D ”—U. S. Hoffman Machinery Company, New York 
city, the world’s largest manufacturers of clothes-pressing 
machinery. 

“ E ”— Western Electric Company, New York city, world’s 
largest distributors of household electrical appliances. 

“ F ”— International Harvester Company, Chicago, world’s 
largest distributors of farm implements. 

“G”— Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 
world’s largest manufacturers of adding machines. 
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“H ”’—Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
yvania, one of the world’s largest manufacturers of linoleum. 

“T ’— Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of shoes. 

These statistics were compiled by Addressograph Company, 
of Chicago, and are interesting to study in comparison with the 
following data compiled by F. W. Bond Company, of the same 
city: 

Fig. 2 illustrates in a general way the relationship of the 
various mediums. If you will study this chart you will notice 


IR hh 2% 24% be S% 6% 2% 7! 





Percentage of Advertising Appropriation. 
spent on each class of Advertising 


(Compiled from reports from 240 Manufacturers) 
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The figure on left Margin indicates ; 
z number spending % as shown by reading 
= eee ee fs to the right to the peak of the graph line. 
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margin of profit. It was found, further, that the first class 
almost invariably showed eighty-five to ninety per cent in gen- 
eral advertising and the rest in direct advertising, and the sec- 
ond class, which was further subdivided into those selling new 
and old products, showed fifty-fifty for the old and seventy- 
five-twenty-five for the new in favor of direct advertising. 

When all returns on this investigation were averaged, 6673 
per cent went into general advertising and 33% per cent into 
direct advertising. 

The following figures are taken from “ Constructive Mer- 
chandising” and will throw further light on this subject of the 
‘* appropriation-budget ”: 
Percentage in 

advertising 

Building material 4.5 

CHOMICRIS oes. 6 ckesicso5.er2 10. 
eMC WEUS: TENS. cscs cess 2.0 
** Cleanser 


Percentage in 

advertising 
Lithography and printing. 2.0 
LUDMCANES: 2 osc ices ue ec 1.0 


Product Product 


Machinery (printing) ... 1.5 
Machinery (manufactur- 
ing) 1.0 
Office appliances ........ 2.0 
Office equipment ........ ¢ 3.0 
Paper 
**Raisins, less than........ 
Sewing machines (manu- 


Cooking utensils ........ 
Dry goods (wholesale)... 
Engines and boilers...... 1.5 
Food products... 25+... 4.0 
Food products apparatus. 10.0 
Heating apparatus ...... 20 


Fic. 2.— Figures under each bar 

indicate number using that par- 

ticular medium, but not that one 
alone, as explained in text. 


Fic. 3.—Percentage of sales spent 

for advertising. These figures 

were compiled from replies to a 
printer’s questionnaire as ex- 


Hardware (manufactur- 
ing) 
IEGING TINS: osc ace 2.0 


FACHUEME). ceive cicocw 2S 


Stationery supplies ...... 6.0 


plained in the text. 


the very interesting fact that the larger groups — the greatest 
number using that particular medium —are trade papers and 
direct advertising. The highest percentage is credited to gen- 
eral magazines, but the group making up this percentage is 
much smaller than the other two mediums. 

Fig. 3, from the same source, is a compilation based on 
forty-three reports. We reproduce this here to illustrate the 
wide range of percentage rather than to show what should be 
appropriated. 

To analyze this chart (Fig. 3) properly it is necessary to 
know the type of product, the market conditions, and so on, 
in each individual case. There are two things of especial inter- 
est. The peak represents the greatest number spending five 
per cent, which is rather high for industrial products, about 
right for staples, and low for specialties and luxuries which 
carry a wide margin of profit. The other very noticeable factor 
is that there are the same number spending ten per cent as 
reported in the one per cent group. 

The following figures are more specific, as they indicate 
channels of distribution: 

Mepiums USED AND PERCENTAGE OF APPROPRIATION SPENT 
IN Eacu.— (Percentages are averages. Figure in parentheses 
is number reporting.) Manufacturer Selling to Jobber: Gen- 
eral Publications (3), 41 per cent; Trade Papers (10), 33 per 
cent; Newspapers (3), 29 per cent; Billboards (1), 15 per 
cent; Specialties (1), 20 per cent; Direct Advertising (8), 
44 per cent. Manufacturer Selling to Retailer: General Pub- 
lications (7), 52 per cent; Trade Papers (8), 29 per cent; News- 
papers (5), 43 per cent; Billboards (1), 33 per cent; Special- 
ties (2), 18 per cent; Direct Advertising (9), 48 per cent. 
Manufacturer Selling to Consumer: General Publications, no 
report; Trade Papers (5), 42 per cent; Newspapers (1), 50 
per cent; Billboards, no report; Specialties (1), 5 per cent; 
Direct Advertising (10), 73 per cent. 

In “ Effective Direct Advertising ” I showed the results of 
two different researches, one of which indicated that among 
five thousand readers of The Mailbag those reporting were 
investing $37,414 in all forms of advertising, and an average 
of $12,272 each in direct advertising. An earlier study showed 
that all advertisers could be divided into two logical classes: 
(1) Selling through retailers where the margin of profit is 
small, and (2) specialties which permit of a more generous 


Leather specialties ...... 2.0 Stoves and ranges....... 5.5 


ine **Ttems double-starred include cost of sales as well as cost of advertising. 

“ My business is different” is the cry that will be heard 
at this juncture. And these percentage figures at best can 
only be “ general”? and suggestive — each business is different 
and must be worked out according to lights ahead of that 
concern. 

But the desire to meet a fixed budget or appropriation early 
led the publications — including magazines, newspapers, trade 
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.- A portion of a broadside issued by a Boston concern on behalf of a 
‘budget plan” of direct advertising. 
papers, etc., all placed in one general category for our purposes 
here — to adopt standard rate cards, and set forth fixed costs 
for advertising in their mediums. Thus they brought into active 
functioning the advertising agency, and put at least this part 
of the advertising and sales world on a budget basis. 

The earliest use of the same idea for direct advertising pro- 
duction that I know of was of the Fowler Simpson Company, 
Cleveland, who many years ago attempted to bring out a 
budget method of production on direct advertising. As they 
were also publication agents, their representatives did not take 
kindly to blazing new paths, and the idea did not grow very fast. 

My next contact with the idea was about 1921, when 
Griffith-Stillings, of Boston, first brought out its “ Tell and 
Sell’ service. 
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These budget services ranged from $10 a week (based on 
a year’s campaign for one thousand names) to $40 a week, 
figuring on a weekly basis, with special budget plans for $15, 
$20, $30 a week. The plan for $10 a week called for: 

First month — 1,000 six-page folders, size 314 by 6% inches, 
to carry an attached return post card, printed in one color. 

Second month — 1,000 six-page folders, size 4 by 614 inches, to 
carry an attached return post card printed in two colors. 

Third month — 2,000 sixteen-page booklets, size 314 by 5% 
inches, self-cover printed in two colors. (2,000 booklets, in order 
to have a reserve of 1,000 for later issues.) 


¥. 
THE F-W:BOND COMPANY 
Creators and Producers of Direct Mdvernsing 


2330 West Van Buren Sueet 








Fic. 5.—The center spread of a contract used by a Chicago concern selling 
a budget plan of direct advertising. 

Fourth month —1,000 mailing cards, size 5’ by 7 inches, 
printed in one color. 

Fifth month —1,000 mailing folders, size 424 by 6% inches, 
printed in two colors, attached return card. 

Sixth month — 1,000 blotters, printed in two colors; or, if pre- 
ferred, a mailing card 5% by 7 inches may be substituted. 

Seventh month — 1,000 six-page folders, size 4 by 6% inches, 
to carry an attached return post card, printed in two colors. 

Eighth month — 1,000 two-page leaflets, size 6 by 9 inches, 
printed in one color. 

Ninth month — 1,000 folders, size 6 by 414 inches; size, flat, 
12 by 19 inches; printed in two colors. 

Tenth month — 1,000 combination letter and folder, four pages, 
size 814 by 11 inches, printed in one color. 

Eleventh month — 1,000 six-page folders, size 4 by 6% inches, 
to carry an attached return post card, printed in two colors. 

Twelfth month—1,000 pamphlets, six pages, size 334 by 9 
inches, printed in one color. 

In addition to the per week price there was a charge for 
artwork and plates, and, of course, postage. The Boston folks 
also offered at the same time a complete campaign for $100; 
six booklets at a cost of $8 a week, six illustrated folders at a 
cost of $20 a week, a blotter house-organ at $9 a week, as well 
as special groups. Fig. 4 illustrates the offer section of a broad- 
side issued by Griffith-Stillings as a part of this idea. 

The Bond budget plan, of the F. W. Bond Company, Chi- 
cago, was described in detail in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
October, 1924, as well as by Mr. Bond at the Boston D. M. 
M. A. convention in October, 1925. 

For our purposes here all we need to repeat is that in the 
Bond method there are four representative plans, and Budget, 
Jr., for very small or test campaigns. 

Plan No. 1, for example, is as follows: 

First month — Choice of mailing card, one color; four-page 
folder, two colors; blotter, two colors; and printed return card 
envelopes 444 by 91% inches, one color. 

Second month—8™% by 11 folder, one side, one color; and 
return post card, one color; with printed return card envelopes, 
41% by 91% inches, one color. 

Third month — Same as first month. 

Fourth month — Same as second month. 
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And so on, the two items alternating. Unlike the Griffith- 
Stillings plan, the Bond plan is complete, includes everything, 
postage, mailing list; also all plates, drawings and the like. In 
both cases attention should be called to the fact that there is 
nothing syndicated about either plan, everything being original 
for the proposition under discussion. 

Fig. 5 illustrates the form of contract which the F. W. Bond 
Company executes covering its budget plan. 

You will observe that both these plans have one common 
object —so budgeting a campaign that the advertiser can be 
sure of a definite planned program over a certain period at a 
fixed sum of money. 

Other printers and producers with whom the writer is 
familiar strike a happy medium on this score by planning a 
campaign and, assuming it costs a total of $12,000, then 
arranging with the customer to pay for it at the rate of $1,000 
a month over a period of a year, without regard to the manu- 
facturing which may be done in any one month. This solves 
the problem very nicely, in all except one particular — it does 
not offer an advertising advantage for the printer-producer, 
such as is brought out in Fig. 4. 

That is a bigger advantage than appears on the surface, 
for many who inquire about a budget plan of some set sum 
per week decide to go ahead on the basis of a regular planned 
program, disregarding the budget idea, or following the pro- 
cedure mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

J. Eveleth Griffith, treasurer of Griffith-Stillings, Boston, 
after years of experience with the plan, in 1925 said to the 
writer: ‘‘ The idea is practical and works to good advantage 
among the smaller advertisers. The one great difficulty is to 
get the printing salesman to apply himself. I believe the sales- 
man must be trained to sell this one idea, the same as he would 
to sell a syndicated plan. As far as our customers were 
concerned, the idea was well received.” 

Bond’s budget plans range from $150 to $1,500 a month. 
Mr. Bond, in his address in Boston, registered the fact that his 
company had sold many customers and the plan was working 
out quite satisfactorily for all concerned. 

There is no getting away from the fact that budgeting is 
becoming more and more important in direct advertising work, 
and in my opinion an increasing number of printers will in the 
course of time bring forth different types of budget plans. 
Out of a close study of the subject and a familiarity with the 
whole problem of selling direct advertising as well as years 
of experience in buying it, I would say that the zdeal budget 
plan of the future may take an entirely different turn; for 
example, a budget plan that will get inquiries ‘at a fair average 
cost per thousand, or a budget plan that will produce favorable 
mental attitude at a certain price per name addressed. These 
are terms which mean most to the buyer of direct advertising. 

Meanwhile more and more printers desiring to enter the 
direct advertising business will find the budget method an easy 
way to do it without too big a jump in overhead, and there 
is no denying the fact that specialization is one method of 
cutting down the high cost of selling in almost any field. Take 
a printer in Texas. The budget plan that the larger number of 
prospects there would desire to use would hardly fit in metro- 
politan Chicago. What better thesis can a printer-producer 
have than that he knows the home territory in which he is 
located? Then build budget plans which help the prospect 
(customer) cut down the direct appeal costs in reaching his 
prospects and customers in that territory. 

All of which is predicated upon the further premise that 
the printer-producer have in his organization or available indi- 
viduals who have the merchandising experience, who will be 
able to budget the advertiser’s appropriation first and then 
devise the budget plan from a printing standpoint which wil! 
fit that appropriation, while at the same time accomplishing : 
desired sales result. 
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Printers’ Rollers: History and Purpose 


O many factors contribute to the success 
of printing that many historical facts have 
.) become dimmed with the passing of time. 
Almost a century of development precedes 
Jev@S§ the modern composition roller. In 1826 
Samuel Bingham, then an employee in the 
plant of Daniel Fanshow, of New York 
YAYs city, printer for the American Tract and 
\merican Bible societies, placed the first composition roller on 
, press in America. In 1849 he conceived the idea of making 
composition rollers for the printing trade, and became, in fact, 
ihe first manufacturer of printers’ rollers. 
Millard F. Bingham, one of many sons, followed the leader- 
hip of his father in this gradually growing and essential indus- 
try. He started as a boy in his father’s shop in 1860, and in 
878 came to Chicago and founded the firm now known as 
Sam’l Bingham’s Son Manufacturing Company. The third 
<eneration of the Binghams is now directing this organization, 
which has grown so that it spreads throughout the entire 
Middle West and serves a vast 
territory. To this source we 
have gone for a story of print- 
ers’ rollers, and through the 
courtesy of Samuel A. Bingham, 
erandson of the original inven- 
tor, this article and future ones 
appear. 
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On battle-torn fields men 
fight and suffer; men struggle 
and die. Comforts are forgot- 
ten. Unceasing pain is the day’s 
routine. Through mud to the 
hips, through icy waters, ever 
struggling to gain another yard 
—another yard. And they call that “duty.” Duty means so 
many things, so many obligations — so many hardships. The 
expression of duty varies in degree as do night and day. Some 
see duty in the valor of the battlefield, some in the victory of 
commerce. Whatever the course, there is no glory equal to 
the statement: “I saw my duty and I performed it well.” 

Duties must be performed by things, as well as by people. 
A machine made and sold for a purpose finds its duty in ful- 
filling the manufacturer’s promises. Printers’ rollers have a 
duty to perform; certain things they must do, and certain 
conditions they must meet. They are delicate — fragile — 
yet they must work under constant stress and variable con- 
ditions. Nothing in the pressroom is so susceptible to changing 
conditions as is the modern composition roller. Nothing is 
asked to bear up under so much abuse. 

First and foremost, the duty of the printers’ roller is to 
take ink from the fountain, distribute it evenly and smoothly, 
and so deposit it on the type or form that the result is good 
printing. This is its fundamental duty, and nothing that hin- 
ders its proper performance should be allowed to enter into 
its makeup. 

Once there was a man who believed he could make a suc- 
cessful combination fountain pen, cigar lighter and check pro- 
tector. He struggled away with the idea and emerged to 
realize that when you multiply the duties of a single object 
you detract from its proficiency in direct proportion to its 
varied duties. A “jack of all trades” is usually a master 
of none. 

Up to the present time the successful duties of the com- 
position roller do not include permanency. That feature, while 
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Millard F. Bingham 
Founder of the Sam’l 
Bingham Company 


Samuel Bingham 
First manufacturer of 
composition rollers 


desirable, has never been obtained without taking away some 
of the most essential faculties of good rollers. It is not the 
duty of the composition roller to be permanent. It can not be 
made to last and retain its printing qualities. That being an 
absolute fact, the printer who attempts to use composition 
rollers beyond their normal life pays dearly for his error in 
spoiled work, lost labor and dissatisfied customers. 

Consider the service that rollers must undergo. This frag- 
ile roller must contact with the ink plate and then with the 
form; it revolves at a high rate of speed and reverses sud- 
denly, again developing a terrific momentum. Its surface must 
be perfect. Let it have the slightest flaw and it fails to produce 
acceptable printing. It must bear up under variable tempera- 
tures and humidity, although it is highly sensitive to both. All 
these rigid requirements may be summed up in the statement 
that composition rollers must so distribute the ink that the 
delivery of good work at all times is a certainty. 

Not all are agreed on what constitutes the qualities of 
the printers’ rollers. The manufacturer contends that the 
composition roller should offer 
a perfectly smooth surface of 
such a nature that it freely 
picks up and deposits printers’ 
ink. Fundamentally, the roller 
must be perfect and no devia- 
tion should be tolerated. The 
core must be in the exact center. 
The composition must be free 
from air bubbles or foreign 
matter. It must be of uniform 
density throughout. It must 
have a surface absolutely true 
in every measurement. It must 
be properly seasoned. A good 
roller should have an exact and 
true form, free from air bubbles, pinholes and oil marks. It 
should be elastic, with a quick spring. Its face should be fresh, 
with a permanent suction. It should be as free from shrinkage 
as possible. It must do its full share to produce the highest 
quality printing at speeds consistent with good practice. 

Good composition rollers will fulfil these requirements. 
No printer should be content with anything less than these 
specifications and at present no more can be offered in any one 
feature without some sacrifice in others. 

Temper your expectations by consideration of the condi- 
tions under which the rollers will operate and the treatment 
they will receive in the normal course of plant routine. If you 
buy composition rollers to carry you through the hot spell in 
August they will be so made as to give service under those 
conditions, And, when they have carried you over that period, 
they have completed their duty to you — they have performed 
those duties for which they were intended. 

In the small shop where runs are short and rollers are often 
idle, their life is greatly lengthened. In large shops operating 
twenty-four hours a day on big runs in overheated pressrooms, 
the rollers will have seen their normal life in much less time 
but actually only after a full measure of service. After all, 
the life of a roller is not measurable in time but in service. It 
is the undeniable duty of rollers to give you maximum service. 
When it is necessary to change rollers, forget time and con- 
sider service. Give a thought to the number of impressions 
the rollers have made, the trying conditions under which they 
have been used, and in some cases it might even be well to con- 
sider the neglect they have experienced, for it is not uncommon 
to deny them even ordinary attention. 


C. G. Bingham 
The present president of 
the company 














It is a fact that, in small shops where runs are short, rollers 
bought in the fall will have been so seasoned by the time spring 
arrives that they will continue to give service through the 
spring and summer. Some printers have actually used rollers 
for several years. That, of course, is exceptional, and rollers 
that bear up under such usage render unusual service. It should 
not be normally expected or attempted. 

After you have looked at the matter of roller duty from all 
these angles you will agree that you have earned a good profit 
on your investment; that the rollers have given you quality 
printing — which is the only basis for your continued business 
growth. In other words, the rollers have done their duty to 
you, and your duty to yourself is to obtain new ones and con- 
tinue the high standard of production which these rollers have 
done their best to establish. 

Wear is a factor that can not be overlooked in the moving 
parts of any machine. The hardest metals that go to make up 
your press will wear. Type wears. Plates wear. All these 
things made of metal do not last; you do not expect them to. 
The composition roller, which, after all, is a fragile thing, must 
also deteriorate in proportion to the service it renders. Rollers 
will wear out doing their duty to you. And when they are no 
longer fit for service you can rest assured they have done their 
duty and that you are showing good judgment and practical, 
sound economy by ordering their immediate replacement. 

The duty of composition rollers is to produce good, prof- 
itable printing — no more and no less. The composition roller, 
however, can not make up for deficiencies in other factors 


DEAS are elusive—they come and go! 
Some means should be found of catching 
) and hanging on to them, since memory 
is short lived, not always dependable, and 
ideas that are worth remembering are also 
worthy of preservation. By having a well 
organized plan to preserve and store away 
the best ideas that are constantly appear- 
ing in print today, one does not have to depend upon memory, 
since an idea file will always keep them on tap, available at a 
moment’s notice, when you want them, without having to 
remember where you last saw such and such an idea, and with- 
out having to spend a lot of unnecessary time and trouble in 
trying to dig it up. 

An idea-finder saves you this annoyance and bother. It 
also saves time and labor, for if you have your material filed 
away for safe keeping, it will always be on hand, right at your 
finger tips, ready for instant use. But if you have no systematic 
plan for housing valuable ideas you read about today, they 
may be forgotten tomorrow or only vaguely remembered next 
week, possibly forgotten altogether next month, and then 
when you want those very self-same ideas you will have to 
waste a lot of valuable time trying to hunt them up. 

Since good ideas are always finding their way into print 
and there is a wealth of various kinds of information at hand 
that is simply awaiting collection, codrdination and preserva- 
tion in organized form, it is a good plan to start such an idea 
storehouse. Then you can have within elbow reach the most 
useful data that can be obtained from all kinds of printed lit- 
erature, which might otherwise for want of assimilation and 
organization, go to seed, be forgotten or neglected. 

Now an idea-catcher may be started in any number of 
ways. The plan is comparatively simple and easy of achieve- 
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A Useful Idea Finder 


By Frep E. KUNKEL 
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essential to good work. Where poor inks are used the roller, 
still doing its duty, will not be able to produce the best kind 
of printing. There are some cases where poor inks will actually 
destroy the composition roller. The natural inclination is to 
blame the roller; yet practical tests have been made using the 
same poor inks on a split fountain with good inks and it was 
readily shown that poor ink and not the roller was at fault. 
Poor makeready can not be overcome by good rollers; it is 
not the duty of the roller to overcome this drawback. Poor 
plates will print poorly even with the best rollers; it is no 
reflection upon the quality of the roller when this takes place. 
Rollers must be carefully set. That is the duty of the pressman, 

Put together all the best workmanship and materials it is 
possible to obtain and use poor rollers, and the job will easily 
be spoiled. Put new rollers on the job, and they rally to their 
duty, zealously guarding the quality of the printing and so 
distributing the ink as to produce profit to the printer. 

Like everything else, the composition roller has a definite 
duty to perform and will do that well. There are other things 
that it can not do. One must definitely understand that its 
limitations are beyond the scope of its duties. Learn what to 
expect of good rollers and you will never be disappointed, for 
good rollers are unfailing in their adherence to duty. They 
are made with the same loyalty to principle and service as th: 
soldier whose whole life is one of service. A knowledge oi 
those duties will make your work more pleasant and your busi- 
ness more profitable, for there is nothing about a printing plant 
that has a greater duty to perform than the printers’ rollers. 





ment. It not only affords pleasurable profit but provides a 
cheerful hobby as well. As you read a magazine you can mark 
articles of particular interest and index them on a 3 inch by 
5 inch card. As these cards accumulate they may be filed in 
an ordinary cardboard box or in a small wooden tray. An 
alphabetic set of guide cards will also be needed eventually so 
as to locate material quickly. These cards are then arranged 
alphabetically behind the subject-guide cards. The subjects 
quickly suggest themselves as you go along and are readily 
grouped. 

Then, again, you can clip these articles and file them 
away, either in plain manila envelopes, with the gist of the 
article marked on the envelope, or you may file them away in 
regular filing folders, a desk-book file with pocket pages, a 
work organizer, or an ordinary bill file, which may be obtained 
from a local stationery store at trifling cost. In this way your 
file of ideas will be properly organized and will be easily 
accessible at all times, and you will soon have an imposing 
array of authoritative information which it would be difficult 
to duplicate at a later date at any price. 

Your own ideas should always be jotted down so they 
can’t escape, and then simply dropped into your idea-finder 
for future use or application. You are likely to find supple- 
mental ideas already in your idea storehouse, but, if not, your 
own ideas soon start you on a scouting expedition for similar 
ones in the magazines to which you regularly subscribe, and 
in this way a new subject of timely interest is opened for 
further investigation and data gathering. 

The value of such a file becomes all the more apparent 
when one considers that it can be made to work profitably at 
all seasons of the year and from all angles connected with your 
own plans, at trifling expense in operation, but with amazing 
pleasure and profit in ultimate results. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. 
Obviously, the editor will not shoulder responsibility for any views advanced. 


sophistries. 


A Uniform Style a Decided Necessity 
lo the Editor: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 

The splendid contributions of W. N. P. Reed and A. J. 
‘ehrenbach to your symposium on uniform style in the Novem- 
ber number should convince the most thoughtless printer and 
publisher that this matter is no longer one for faddists but for 
-erious-minded business men. The present haphazard methods 
of handling and interpreting copy are confusing, costly and 
‘rouble-breeding. Most competent compositors have mastered 
their trade through employment in several offices, and it is 
disconcerting and discouraging to competent workmen, to say 
the least, to find that an approved style in one office is taboo 
in another. 

It was with this thought in mind that the International 
Typographical Union approached the problem of developing 
a uniform style so that a compositor, whether employed in 
Toronto or Los Angeles, could set type with equal assurance 
of being within the bounds of accepted usage. As a result of 
this organization’s labors, one lesson of the course of home- 
study lessons, now required of every apprentice before he may 
aspire to journeyman membership, is devoted to proofreading 
with a suggested standard style book incorporated. By begin- 
ning with apprentices and ambitious young journeymen, it is 
hoped in time, through the very simplicity and merit of uni- 
formity, to so teach and so impress upon composing-room 
employees the merits of uniformity that proofroom methods 
and usages will become standardized. Thus as the point sys- 
tem for measuring type has had to win its way by sheer merit, 
and as all reforms in the English language have had to progress 
slowly and haltingly, so will this much-needed reform require 
patience, time and tact to be put across permanently. 

Since the employer is the one who suffers most from present 
haphazard methods and conflicting styles, it will be our pleasure 
to codperate with him personally, or through his organizations, 
to the end that efficiency, economy and uniformity in the mat- 
ter of typographical style will prevail throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

It may interest your readers to know that copies of the 
lesson pamphlet referred to are now going forward to recog- 
nized proofroom authorities in the printing and publishing 
houses in this country, and we shall be very glad to send a 
copy to such of your readers as may be interested in the subject 
of a uniform style and will promise to reciprocate by construc- 
tive criticism of the lesson. Please address requests to the 
undersigned. 

In conclusion, permit me to compliment THE INLAND 
PRINTER, not only on its progressiveness in promoting thought 
on this important subject, but in its masterly and constructive 
handling of other vital matters which concern the printing 
industry. Its vision is unclouded; its enthusiasm unbounded. 
You seem to have the happy faculty of being able to see 
through a thing and to see a thing through. 

Joun H. CHAMBERS, 
Director of Education, International Typographical Union. 


Nothing is barred save personalities and 


The Evil of Easy Terms 
To the Editor: BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 

As a time of prosperity is generally followed by a period 
of difficulty in business, we ought not to lose precious time 
worrying about present adverse conditions, but face facts and 
try to prevent worse. We must have the courage to attack 
the evil at its roots, taking the means close at hand. 

I hope it will not hurt big America when I tell here about 
what master printers in little Holland were able to do by facing 
facts and going straight to their aim, which was the sound 
making of the book printing business. 

I was able to follow very closely the whole struggle to 
reach agreements acceptable to master and workman, as I was 
manager of a book printing plant in Holland just at the time 
the Federation of Associations of the book printing industry 
was founded, including nearly all Dutch book printers, and a 
collective work contract was signed between this federation 
and the union of workmen’s associations in the book printing 
industry, regulating the economical organization of production. 

The struggle went fiercely against all price-cutting by the 
members and especially against all unfederated plants, with 
all means, such as strikes, cutting off of every supply of mate- 
rial, and so on. The trade union of master printers and the 
workmen’s associations were acting here in absolute accord. 

As a special regulation of apprenticeship, working as a 
security valve, was taking care of a limited supply of really 
skilled laborers, and a price-tariff was being applied by all 
federated plants, the industry now was regulated as to the 
number of producers and the quantity of production. Com- 
missions for jurisprudence, wage contests, and others, were 
founded, but, what was of the most vital importance to guard 
against undesired price-cutting competitors, different agree- 
ments were signed with the Association of Paper Dealers, the 
Association of Dealers in Printing Machinery and Supplies, the 
Association of Master Binders, and the Association of Master 
Lithographers, in order to oppose delivery of goods to unfed- 
erated colleagues and to prevent the establishment of new 
book printing plants on the basis of easy terms. 

Out of the second agreement I will translate for the read- 
ers of THE INLAND PRINTER the more important part of Article 
2, hoping they will be able to profit by it: “The instalment 
of new book printing plants is allowed for cash payments only; 
by cash payments is to be understood payment within thirty 
days of day of invoice. Within a period of one year after 
the instalment, no goods are allowed to be delivered to a new 
book printing plant up to an amount equal, in itself or in addi- 
tion to other deliveries, to the first invoice, or of a higher 
amount, if not paid cash as mentioned above.” 

This may be considered a very drastic measure, but I repeat 
it: hard times, hard measures. I don’t know how far the 
American anti-trust law would permit such agreements. I 
give the idea for what it is: an attempt to get out of a state 
of price anarchy caused by easy terms. ALBERT MAENE. 
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News-Print Conditions in France 


To the Editor: Paris, FRANCE. 

I am directed by the consul-general to express his thanks 
for your valued publication, which is regularly received at this 
office, and to forward, as of possible interest to you, a brief 
résumé of the present market situation in France with respect 
to news-print paper. 

It is estimated that the annual output of news-print paper 
by the French mills is now somewhat under 100,000 metric 
tons. Scarcely any native wood is used in this manufacture 
and almost the entire supply of raw material comes from 
abroad, either in the form of pulp or billets. The pulp comes 
mainly from Sweden, Norway and Finland, in the order named. 

The French consumption of news-print paper is more than 
double the domestic production, and French mills must com- 
pete with paper coming from the same countries which supply 
them with basic materials. As a result there is very little 
variance between domestic and import prices. Slight advan- 
tages which the French mills enjoy from time to time by rea- 
son of franc depreciations are soon offset by the increased cost 
of additional pulp. 

Importation of news-print paper into France is proceeding 
at the rate of 125,000 metric tons a year. Receipts for the 
past three years have varied less than eight per cent, and the 
movement indicates a gradual increase. One-third of the total 
supply comes from Norway, one-fifth from Sweden, and about 
one-eleventh each from Holland, Switzerland and Germany. 
Great Britain, during the first nine months of 1925, furnished 
11,773 metric quintals of paper weighing more than thirty 
grams per square meter, which includes news-print paper, as 
contrasted with 27,930 metric quintals for the same period of 
1923. The growth in imports from Sweden and Norway in 
the past three years has been accompanied by a great fall in 
the receipts from Germany, which were 270,753 metric quintals 
for the first nine months of 1923, and only 88,807 metric 
quintals for the corresponding period of 1925. 

The price of the ordinary grade of news-print paper shipped 
into France is £15 per metric ton, c.i.f. Rouen. The buyer 
pays the French customs duty of 10 francs per metric quintal 
($4 per metric ton at present exchange). The paper weighs 
from forty-eight to fifty grams per square meter, and this 
weight is demanded by all the Paris newspapers, with one or 
two exceptions. In one exceptional case the publishing com- 
pany uses a fifty-five-gram paper specially made for it by a 
French mill in which it is interested, and in the other a glazed 
fifty-five-gram paper is used for an illustrated daily. The 
import trade in news-print is mainly in the hands of commis- 
sion brokers whose customary fee is 2! per cent. 

At present no news-print paper of American manufacture is 
received in France; it is doubtful if the prevailing prices here 
can be met by paper mills of the United States. From the 
current quotation of £15 per 2,204.6 pounds must be deducted 
the freight and insurance to Rouen, and a difference in customs 
duty of 30 francs per ton, in order to arrive at the price f.o.b. 
New York or other American port. It may be mentioned 
that the prices of news-print paper delivered in Paris are often 
less than the prices for the same paper in the domestic markets 
of Norway and England. 

It is also questionable as to whether or not American mills 
can supply the weights and dimensions of news-print paper 
necessary to sell to the French customers. The standard weight 
of 48-50 grams per square meter has already been mentioned. 
The widths generally employed are from 171% to 173 centi- 
meters for presses printing double sheets, and from 8614 to 
88 centimeters for the single-width presses. Dimensions used 
in much less degree are 65, 74, 98 and 130 centimeters. 

The brokers whose names appear below have signified their 
willingness to handle American news-print paper for the 
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French market on the usual commission basis, provided the 
terms are made c.i.f. Rouen, cash against documents. Inter- 
ested concerns may address them directly in English or French: 

P. Douvet, 16 rue de Marignan. 

A. H. Waltz, 35 bis rue de Vivienne. 

The following table, furnished by P. Douvet shows the 
current French prices for Scandinavian paper: 














-INDS “ — sis Price, c.i.f. 
KINDS M epi Origin Rouen, per metric 
a eter In ton 
Grams 

Newspaper, prepared........ 50 Sweden 280 Swedish Crowns 
Newspaper, prepared........ 50 Sweden 275 Swedish Crowns 
Newspaper, prepared en 50 Norway £15.5.0 
Newspaper, satin finish. ....... 55 Norway £16.10.0 
Edition, ordinary... . ee 60 Finland £17.10.0 
RE ee AA are cis oe aie 70 Finland £18.10.0 
Printing, “Globe”’............... 70 Norway £21.0.0 
Printing, ‘““Globe”’............ 70 Norway £22.10.0 








Placing the services of the consulate general at your dis- 
position, I am, very respectfully yours, 
Damon C. Woops, 
American Consul. 


Intelligent Merchandising Advice Is Appreciated 
To the Editor: SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

I want to thank you for the splendid presentation of my 
paper in the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER and also 
for your fine editorial, backing me up in the stand for stricter 
regulations surrounding the production of direct-mail printing. 

The printers of this country have within their grasp an 
opportunity which mighty few realize. We have demonstrated 
conclusively that intelligent merchandising advice is appre- 
ciated with substantial orders from our old customers as well 
as new ones; we have doubled the output of our plant in the 
three years we have tried out this service. 

But no printer can hope to succeed in building a direct-mail 
business unless he is equipped to give sound advertising and 
merchandising counsel. If he lacks the training himself he 
must hire the men who can deliver for him. 

Unless we surround the business with such safeguards as 
will prevent the incompetent from preying upon the prospec- 
tive user of direct mail we can never hope to gain and hold the 
place direct mail should occupy in the advertising world. 

I have had many very favorable comments on the stand | 
have taken, and I believe eventually something tangible in the 
way of regulatory measures may come from the seed we are 
sowing. C. E. FIsHEr, 

Sales Manager, Gateway Printing Company. 


A Correction by Mr. Ives 
To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 

I am very sorry that the long delay in the publication of 
my letter developed some misunderstanding. 

Mr. Horgan’s comments in your September number sound 
plausible because there is a half truth in them, which is never- 
theless quite misleading, both as to the essential facts and the 
conclusion arrived at. In intaglio machine printing it makes 
no difference whether the dots or lines vary most in size verti- 
cally or longitudinally, so long as a fine line is carried through 
the shadows to serve as ink retainer; and as a matter of fact 
they do both, not only in Klietsch’s specimens, particularly his 
early ones, but in my early specimens. Klietsch depended 
more than I did upon variations of depth, that being easiest 
in practice, but the results, both in machine printing and in 
quality, are the same, and the Patent Office held that my inven- 
tion substantially covered the art and refused patents to later 
applicants. I find, by looking back, that it was January 2°, 
1896, that I visited Klietsch, in Lancaster. F. E. Ives. 


eo — a a_i are, CP 


January, 1920 
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MACHINE COMPOSITION |, 


























By E. M. KEeaTInc 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Injury to Liners May Be Avoided 

“ T have a new liner with a part of the heel nipped off close 
to where the slug is formed. I am uniformly careful in the 
changing of ejectors and do not cast a slug until I have passed 
the blade through the mold to prove its correct size. I thought, 
perhaps, that I may have damaged the liner when ejecting a 
stuck slug, a trouble altogether too common on my machine. 
When I have a stuck slug, I back the cams just enough to 
raise the ejector pawl back over the cam which moves it for- 
Then a pull on the lever brings the machine back to 
starting position. The vise is then opened, and I back the 
cams just enough to operate the ejector lever. By giving the 
slug a few taps forward, it generally comes out. What causes 
the damaged heel on the liner? The enclosed slug will give 
you an idea of its extent.” 

Answer.—The ten-point slug submitted shows that the 
right liner has part of its inward projecting heel knocked off 
by a thin ejector blade. Your statement regarding the method 
of testing the size of the ejector blade and the manner of 
ejecting a stuck slug gives a possible clue to the cause of the 
damaged liner. As you failed to state whether you were using 
the universal or the old-style ejector, we are in the dark and 
can offer only general suggestions. (1) If you are using the 
old-style ejector, you will find the width and thickness stamped 
plainly thereon so that it is not necessary for you to advance 
the blade through the mold to test its size. This method 
often does damage to liners, even though care is used. It is 
quite an unnecessary procedure, because you could, when 
changing liners, place the forward end of the blade against 
the mold opening and determine its relation to mold cell. If 
you are using the universal ejector, it is not at all necessary 
to test the blade by advancing it through the mold, as the 
indicator scale gives the width exactly. As to the reason for 
not advancing the blade through the mold when vise is open, 
you will note that the disk can move out of position owing to 
the amount of play between the square pinion and the cam; 
when the blade is advanced by hand the blade may not register 
with the mold cell, and it may cause damage to the heel of 
the left liner just as well as to the right liner. If the vise is 
closed and the disk studs are in the bushings, the blade must 
necessarily register with the mold cell. We consider it rather 
a risky operation to drive a slug out of the mold when the 
disk is not held correctly by the bushings on the vise frame. 
The method you described of ejecting slugs should be dis- 
carded. Try this plan the next time you have a stuck slug: 
(1) Push back starting and stopping lever; (2) back the cams 
and pull back on the ejector lever until its lug is outside the 
radius of the cam; (3) then back the cams a trifle more until 
you observe that the mold disk retreats a little from its forward 
position; (4) move lever of right trimming knife full distance 
back. This action opens the knife to widest position and 
clear of the slug. (5) Draw forward on starting and stopping 


ward. 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


lever and the slug will usually come out. If for some reason 
the slug does not come out, repeat operations 1, 2 and 3, then 
turn the mold disk by its pinion until the mold clamping screws 
are accessible, loosen these screws, turn disk back to normal 
position, and the slug will then come through. Turn disk 
again by pinion and tighten the screws; return the disk to its 
proper place and everything is again in position to operate. 
If the stuck slugs occur too frequently, aim to find the cause. 
If it is due to spongy slugs, correct the cause and produce 
solid slugs. If you have not recently removed the mold and 
polished it, do so. The inside of a mold becomes coated with 
lead oxid, which causes the slug to adhere more or less to 
walls of the mold cell. When the mold cap and the mold body 
are made bright with mold polish and the adhering metal is 
scraped from the mold with a sharp piece of brass rule, there 
will be few stuck slugs — one element of risk will be removed. 


Forgetful Operator 


“T forgot I had the ‘ flap’ turned to the right on the top 
of the vise, and when I sent in a mixed line there was quite 
a squirt. I should like an explanation of this trouble as it 
occurred once before and resulted in damaged lower ears of 
matrices. The right end of the distributor box bar appears 
loose; it has about two points’ play up and down. While it 
does not cause any trouble, it does not appear to be right.” 

Answer.— When recasting a mixed line with the “ flap ” in 
the position you describe, the mats on the upper rail will inter- 
fere with the forward movement of the mold. Owing to the 
failure of the face of the mold to close tight against the cast- 
ing side of the body of the matrices, a squirt will follow. If 
but a few matrices are elevated, their lugs are crushed. If an 
entire line is elevated, the effect on the lugs is not so serious. 
The slight play you observed on the left end of the distributor 
box bar is altogether proper. If you will lock the spaceband 
lever pawl and then raise the second elevator to its upward 
position you will note that the second elevator bar, where it 
engages the box bar, gives the loose end of the box bar a 
slight movement. This arrangement permits these two bars 
to join closely with very little friction, and gives accurate 
alignment of the rails which support the teeth of the matrices. 


Metal Splashed on Terminal 

“On two occasions metal splashed across the two pot 
heating units and shorted them. We use both pigs and loose 
slugs. What do you advise? ” 

Answer.—- Deposit your pigs in the pot so as not to cause 
splashes. To avoid the risk from splashes you may procure 
a small amount of the loose asbestos, mix it with water glass, 
and plaster the cracks and crevices adjacent to where the 
metal splashed through onto the heating unit terminals. This 
may be done after the current has been turned off and the pot 
has become quite cool, or dead cold. You will have no further 
trouble after applying the asbestos mixture. 

















Walls of Matrix Damaged 


“We are enclosing an eight-point matrix on which the side 
wall of the letter is crushed in. Will you please let us know 
the reason for it, whether it is caused by the constant use of 
the hot metal being injected into the ‘die’ or by a dirty 
spaceband — the accumulation of metal on it? How long 
should matrices last in an ordinary print shop, where an aver- 
age of twenty to twenty-five galleys are set each week on the 
one machine? These matrices have been in use about four 
years. Is there any sale for these matrices, or will they have 
to be junked as old brass? We have had one man on the 
machine for about four years and he is exceptionally good in 
taking care of the machine. He is not a speedster, but he 
keeps the machine in good shape, and our maintenance has 
been almost nothing; no broken parts, just wearing out. You 
will also note that the top of the mat. is worn. Sometimes mats. 
block the distributor box. Can this trouble be caused by the 
mat. being worn out and not taking the distributor? ” 

Answer.— It is a common occurrence where the side walls 
are damaged to find that the sleeve of the spaceband has a 
small lump of metal attached. If you find any metal on your 
spaceband, you may be certain that it is one cause of the 
damaged walls. At this distance we are unable to advise you 
as to the primary cause; the damage to matrix walls may be 
due to a combination of circumstances. However, if the 
operator is careful to see that short lines are avoided, and 
that the pump stop is set so that it barely clears when a prop- 
erly spaced line is sent away, and also that he does not neglect 
to clean the spacebands daily by rubbing them on a smooth, 
graphited board, we can not see but that proper care has been 
taken. Old matrices are sold as junk and have no commercial 
value otherwise. Where proper care is taken of the machine 
and equipment, matrices have been known to give good service 
twelve years. Choking of the distributor box is a symptom 
of trouble, but not the trouble itself. It should not cause 
wear on matrices or damage unless from careless handling. 


Matrices Bent by the Distributor Screws 

“What causes the enclosed mat. to bend the way it does? 
The distributor box bends only medium thick mats., like 
‘e, ‘t, ‘r, etc., on ear on the casting side. I have put on 
new distributor box rails and matrix lift roll, new lift, strength- 
ened lift spring, and put the box in good shape so far as I 
can tell, but the trouble continues almost exactly as it did 
before the box was worked on. The bar point is all right 
except that it is thin from being bent out. Would that cause 
it, or is the font distinguisher block worn? The distributor 
screws have quite a worn place where they first engage the 
mat. coming out of the box. The worn place is on the edge 
nearest the distributor box. I have watched it while turning 
the distributor by hand, but I could learn nothing, as at that 
speed the mats. hit the edge of the screw away from the box 
and next to the distributor. I suppose when the distributor 
is running at full speed it hits on the edge where the worn 
place is. These worn places have been on the screws for two 
years, as long as I have operated the machine, but heretofore 
they have not seemed to hinder distribution. This machine 
has been in use for four years.” 

Answer.—The marks visible on the bent lug suggest that 
it was bent by being caught on the top edge of the face of the 
back upper rail of the box and forced along by the action of 
the back screw. From your description, we judge there has 
been considerable experimenting done with the box, as four 
years’ use of the machine under the working conditions you 
name should not cause sufficient wear of screws or box parts 
to require any replacements. We suggest that you reset the 
lift this way and then run in about fifty or more pi lines from 
all over the keyboard: Loosen lock nut and turn out the 
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adjusting screw; (2) send in a line of matrices and have the 
screws operating, turn in slowly on the adjusting screw and 
when you observe that the lift has started to raise the matrices 
stop turning on the adjusting screw. Finally, tighten the lock 
nut, and then do not make any further changes. The wear 
on the screws may be due to the placing of a new lift lever 
cam on the back screw. If this has been done, it is quite pos- 
sible that the cam was not properly timed. This, of course, is 
a guess on our part, but you stated some conditions that are 
characteristic of the wrong placing of a lift cam. 


Slugs Cause Workup in Form 

‘ The enclosed two slugs were taken from a form which the 
pressmen had trouble in printing. The type worked up, due, 
they said, to the slugs being a bit tapered on the ends. This 
can not be it as we have new liners. The knives are sharp, 
but the slugs seem a trifle thicker on the top than at the 
bottom. But I don’t think this is enough to cause workups. 
I think the forms are locked up too tightly when on the press. 
What do you think about that? Long measure seems to be 
all right; two-column pages give the most trouble.” 

Answe j r a trifle, as you observed. This 
condition of the slugs appears to be due to the left knife; the 
right knife also is slightly out of adjustment. This being 
the case, you should reset both the left and right knives, but 
before doing so you should remove the mold, clean the mold 
vody where it has contact with the bottom of the pocket in 
the mold disk, also the bottom of the pocket. When you put 
the mold in the disk, have liners in place for a thirty-em slug, 
bring the four mold fastening screws to a light bearing, then 
tighten firmly the three screws in the rim of the disk; finally 
tighten the four screws very tight. If you have more than one 
mold in the disk, give them all the same treatment. Set a full 
cap. line and reset both the left and right knives. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’’— The Usual Happening 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 
































GREAT BRITAIN 

Tue “sandwich men ” — those poor fel- 

ws who wander about yoked between 
s enboards —- will soon disappear from the 
sireets of London; at least so the depart- 
rient of traffic decrees. 

Tue Postmaster General has announced 
tie maximum size of post cards as 10% by 
15 centimeters (approximately 574 by 4% 
inches), effective from October 1 on. This 
size will be transmissible both in inland 
and foreign mails. 

On Avucust 31 an International Exhibi- 
tion of Professional Photography was 
opened at the Princess Galleries, Piccadilly, 
London. It celebrated the centenary of 
photography, reckoning the practical be- 
ginning of the art as from 1825, in which 
year Daguerre first got notable results from 
his experiments. 

Sucar sells in most districts at 314 pence 
a pound, while good paper bags sell at 4%4 
pence a pound. The grocery trade being so 
highly competitive, as a writer in the Daily 
Express maintains, and the margin of profit 
therefore so low, the trader can not afford 
to give customers the bags in which their 
purchases are contained. 

At THE October quarterly meeting of the 
East Anglia District Provincial Guild of 
Printers’ Readers the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: “ This meeting 
considers that a reader is justified in depart- 
ing from the author to correct spelling, 
punctuation and grammatical errors when 
this involves little or no trouble, but in 
other cases he should communicate with or 
refer back to the author.” 

Tue year 1925 marked the four hundredth 
anniversary of the publication of Tyndale’s 
New Testament. The only known remnant 
of the original is an imperfect copy, in the 
British Museum, of Tyndale’s Prologue 
and a part of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
He started the printing of three thousand 
copies at Cologne, but was harassed in his 
work and fled to Worms, where he com- 
pleted the Testament, of which no complete 
copy has survived. 

Wuite printers and the paper interests 
are discussing standardizing of the number 
of sheets in a package of paper — now vari- 
ously 480, 500, 516—and using another 
name than “ream” for the package, a 
writer in the London Evening News has this 
to say: “I could weep to think that my 
friends the papermakers should do this 
thing. To choose out such a good old word 
as ‘ream’ and to put it to death — this is 





By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





cruel work. Is it too late to plead for the 
ream? Caxton, father of English printers, 
must have bought his paper by the ream, 
setting it down in his account book as a 
‘rim’ or a ‘reyme.’ We had the word 
from the Moors; it came in with ‘ admiral,’ 
‘algebra’ and ‘alcohol.’ Even now it might 
be saved if the papermakers would hear 
reason. Let them, if they will, call five 
hundred sheets a ream. Is it not easier to 
talk of a ream than five hundred sheets? 
Then the ream shall endure.” 


FRANCE 

Tue Académie Francaise has admitted the 
words linotype and linotypie to the French 
dictionary; linoléum is also given place in 
the vocabulary. 

Tue Intermédiaire des Chercheurs et des 
Curieux recently put before its readers this 
question: “ Which do you prefer — to have 
underlined words printed in italic or have 
them printed in roman and letter-spaced 
according to the German fashion?” With 
some rare exceptions, the responders pre- 
ferred the former manner as being the most 
readable. 

Tue Journal Officiel of August 10-11 
published a list, over three hundred columns 
in length, of workpeople and employees 
who have stayed from thirty to fifty years 
with their concerns, because of which they 
are entitled to medals of honor. Among 
them are noted the names of nearly three 
hundred and fifty engaged in the book in- 
dustries who are given a silver medal, and 
thirty-five who receive still greater honor. 

Ir Is customary in printing offices to term 
as brochure a work containing one hundred 
to two hundred pages, a volume or ouvrage 
one containing a larger number of pages, 
and a brochurette or plaquette one having 
less than one hundred pages. But the bib- 
liophiles have adopted another classifica- 
tion. They speak of livre (a term rarely 
used in the printing office) as a work of 
more than one hundred pages, a brochure as 
one of more than fifty pages, and a plaquette 
everything else of less importance. 

Tue French Parliament has voted a 
charge of 20 centimes for the transmittal 
through the mails of picture post cards 
carrying correspondence. The rate without 
any writing except the address is 10 cen- 
times. It would seem that both the French 
and American postoffice departments aim to 
suppress the use of illustrated post cards. 
Why they thus work to injure the business 
of their makers is a puzzle to the public. 
An appreciable percentage of graphic arts 
production is thus detrimentally affected. 








GERMANY 

Tue Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
has just issued a special number printed in 
English, under the title, German Printer, 
for special distribution in India, Egypt and 
South Africa. 

A Bavarian cord manufacturer advertises 
a special string for printers’ use in tying up 
forms. This is a printing office detail given 
slight attention by material purveyors, im- 
portant as it really is. 

LINOLEUM as a material on which to pro- 
duce rough engravings for printing is not 
much heard of in the United States, but is 
used more or less frequently in Germany. 
One often meets interesting pieces of print- 
ing where linoleum was used either for 
hand-lettering, pictures or tint-blocks. 

Tue Association of Account Book Manu- 
facturers has a committee at work to bring 
about standardization in the sizes of ac- 
counting sheets, cards and books, the main 
idea being to regulate these in accordance 
with the system of “DIN” paper sizes 
established by the German Industries’ 
Standardization Commission. Uniformity 
in feint rulings as well as headings is also 
under consideration. 

CHINA 

WHENCE comes the word “ pi”? A writer 
in the Printers’ Register (London) tells us 
he believes it is derived from one Pi-Shing,a 
Chinaman who in the year 900 commenced 
the cutting of movable type. As there are 
some 15,000 characters in the Chinese lan- 
guage, it may be readily believed that their 
distribution caused some mixing up in the 
cases. The writer states that due to this 
mixing up the idea of movable type was 
abandoned in 932 and the older system of 
engraving texts on large blocks was reverted 
to, as an expert engraver could produce 
blocks with greater speed than a composi- 
tor could set individual types. Still, we 
have come to the conclusion that we must 
take this derivation of “pi” cum grano salis. 

ITALY 

THE printing office of the Vatican was 
founded April 27, 1587. In 1825 it was 
reorganized and enlarged under Pope Leo 
XII. and given a large new building. 
Under Pope Pius X. the present majestic 
building was erected for it and modern ma- 
chinery installed, including seven linotypes. 
In the Vatican itself there is an office under 
secret direction, where special private mat- 
ter for papal use is printed. Everything 
printed since the fifteenth century is care- 
fully kept in the Vatican Library. 
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I HAD A BIRTHDAY RECENTLY and, among 
numerous gifts and neckties, I found a $10 
gold piece. Now it so happens that I was 
given a $10 gold piece for Christmas. I 
hate duplications; so I have decided to 
rid myself promptly of the former $10 gold 
piece in this wise: I am going to present 
it to the reader who writes me a letter of 
250 words or less on this subject: ‘“ The 
Printer of Fifty Years From Now.” Here’s 
a splendid opportunity to develop your 
imagination and your pocketbook. There 
are no strings attached. You may write 
with pen, pencil, typewriter or blood. You 
need not be serious; you may be humorous 
if you can or dare. The only difficult con- 
dition of the contest is that you write in 
English. I am to be the sole judge of the let- 
ters and I bind myself to accept no bribes. 
All are permitted to enter the contest with 
the exception of my relatives. Hop to it. 
Address your letters to The Editor of Gray 
Matter, care of Tue INLAND PRINTER, and 
have them in before the first of next month. 
The winning letter and several others will 
appear on this page at a later date. Why, 
I hear you ask, this sudden philanthropy ? 
No secret. I’m trying to discover who, if 
any, reads this page; I’m endeavoring to 
check up on my own thoughts about the 
printer of fifty years from now; and I’m 
just dying to give away a $10 gold piece! 





IN EDITING A HOUSE-ORGAN for a well 
known printer in the East, I frequently rely 
upon satire to put over a particularly vul- 
nerable point. One of my readers took 
strenuous objection to my method, calling 
it “crabby writing.” I replied to his letter 
by reminding him that his discovery of my 
“crabby ” style betrayed the fact that he 
had at least found time to read my publi- 
cation. “And furthermore,” I persisted, 
“if we begin with an argument on the way 
I write, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
we may end with an argument on the abil- 
ity of this house to do your printing in 
preference to your present connections? ” 
As I suspected, an argument developed. 
The gentleman became very complimentary 
and accused me of swinging “a crabby but 
deliciously poignant” pen. After that if 
I fail to sell him now I shall be a dunder- 
head. I relieve myself of this vignette, not 
to be egotistic, but to point some truthful 
morals: Better to have a friendly argument 
with a reader than to have him sit on his 
haunches in distressing silence. A mad man 
in an argumentative mood can be sold with 
greater ease than a self-satisfied dolt who 
persists in golden silence. 





Isn’T If AMUSING how a truly sterling 
word can be made prosaic and vulgar by 
too common and too frequent usage? Let 
an authority utter or write a word pos- 
sessed of uncommon strength, and a year 
will find all the waggeries and dolts in the 
country appropriating it for their own. 
Their persistent repetition of the word 
drains it of its original meaning and makes 
of it a laughable and ridiculous splinter of 
speech. The French call such a maltreated 
word a cliché; in America it is known as 
a “counter.” The word “ service,” 
I believe, goes far to prove my point. 
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Here is a word that is uttered with the 
same impressiveness by the corner delica- 
tesseneur as by the triple A advertising 
agency. Originally, it meant something; 
but now, thanks to the popinjays who 
preach but do not practice it, the word 
has come to be a banal and flaccid cliché, 
drained utterly of its first power. . . . 
I am suspicious of any one who solicits my 
business with emphatic chatter about service. 
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OccasIONALLy a book is published which 
advertises, besides the author’s name, the 
author of the preface and the designer of 
the typography; such, for instance, as “ The 
Presbyterian Child, by Joseph Herges- 
heimer; typography by Bruce Rogers,” 
and “Gulliver’s Travels, by Jonathan 
Swift, with a characteristic introduction by 
H. L. Mencken.” This is a commendable 
move as far as it goes; but it should be 
allowed to go no farther. With the mem- 
orable progress of the moving pictures in 
listing the names of those responsible for 
every productive move, God prevent the 
inauguration of any such book advertise- 
ments as, say: “ Prairie Love —story by 
Zane Grey; typography by John Dobbs; 
composition by Sam Saunders; lockup by 
Marty Jackson; makeready by Billy Simms 
and Eddie Welch; press operator, Frank 
Devoe; proofreading by Tilly Brown, 
Susan Sykes and Jenny O’Bryan.” 





Jay E. House, who conducts a daily col- 
umn in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
whom I force myself to read regularly if 
only for the purpose of strengthening my 
conviction that he really is a jay, laments 
the Victor Talking Machine Company’s 
selection of the word Orthophonic for its 
latest Victor creation. The only reason he 
gives for his lamentation is the fear that 
the word will prove unpronounceable to 
the hoi-polloi. While it is a well established 
fact that the estimable Mr. House must 
complain of something, it is obvious that 
in this instance he has selected the wrong 
approach to his bitterness. If Orthophonic 
is difficult or impossible to pronounce, so 
is, as the saying goes, your old man. There’s 
only one pronunciation for ortho and I'll 
wager the ice man can say it correctly four 
times out of four. And as for phonic, the 
same. What Mr. House might have said, 
had he been writing in an orthodox fashion, 
was that the word might prove difficult for 
the hoi-polloi to understand. But even then 
he has a shaky foundation for his condem- 
nation of the word. Heterodynes and Neu- 
trodynes and Grafonolas and Radiolas defy 
the literal definitions of most of us, but we 
buy them just the same. Trade names rely 
for their strength on euphony, ease of re- 
membrance and an ability to impress them- 
selves indelibly on our minds. Orthophonic 
will be as valuable to Victor as some ridicu- 
lous coinage such as Normaltone, Trusound 
or Ritenote; and the machine itself will 
possess more individuality and quality 
under that name than under the others. 
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THE NAME, as the paper, is part of the 
picture. Near Webster, Massachusetts, fol- 
lowing southerly from Worcester through 
Oxford to Putnam, Connecticut, one comes 
upon a beautiful lake. Now, I like lakes. 
Their broad expanses of water are both 
refreshing and inspiring. But somehow I 
can’t warm up to this one the way I should. 
It is beautiful, true; and its surroundings 
are beautiful. But something jars and I 
have a vague feeling that it is the name. 
God forbid! why should such a name be 
given to such a lake? It is called Lake 
Chauggoggagogmanchauggagogchabunagun- 
gamaug! How difficult it would be 
to advertise this lake into the minds of a 
public who so easily, without constant re- 
minding, will forget such words as Pluto, 
Zonite, Listerine, Duz, Tiz and Lux! 





In New York recently I was treated to 
remarkable proof that most of us are of 
the illiterati. It was a Sunday morning, 
and Times Square was practically covered 
with the New York Times Book Review. 
Those who bought the paper would discard 
the Book Review and shuffle on their ways 
with heads high and empty. It was as 
though, given a diamond pendant, they had 
thrown the jewel to the gutter and walked 
on admiring the plush-stuffed box it came 
in! . . . Close on the heels of such a 
depressing sight, I sighed with relief when 
I read that over 100,000 more books had 
been borrowed monthly from the Chicago 
public library this year than last. To turn 
again the cynic, is the news from Chicago 
indicative of increasing intelligence among 
the hoi-polloi or of the publication of books 
that are more daring and risqué? 





CoNFRONTED with the task of selecting 
the proper paper for a big job of printing, 
I have often wished that, side by side with 
my Century and my Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, I might find a dictionary of papers. 
This would be completely indexed and 
bound in one volume, or several. It would 
contain the lines of the best manufacturers 
and would enable me to refer promptly 
to book papers, coated papers, hand-made 
papers, or what my work required. Some 
day, when the power of codperative adver- 
tising is fully appreciated, the papermakers 
will give me such a compilation. 





A parapox, if I were required to define 
it, is a dolt who throws a Douglas shoe 
at his Big Ben, rolls off his Ostermoor onto 
a Congoleum rug, hops into his B. V. D.’s, 
runs his Gillette quickly over his Mennen- 
lathered face, eats a hurried breakfast of 
Shredded Wheat and Postum, lights a Ches- 
terfield on his way to the office and there, 
later in the day, dismisses an advertising 
solicitor with the blunt remark, “Adver- 
tising don’t pay. It never sold me nothin’!” 





Ir 1s NoT at all inconceivable that a mur- 
der will some day be committed in broad 
daylight at any one of a hundred retail 
stores. The assassin will be a customer 
who hands the clerk the smallest bit o! 
change he has, a $5 billy the victim will bi 
the clerk who smilingly inquires: “Is that 
the smallest you have?” It is not at all 
inconceivable that I shall be the assassin 
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By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photolithography and Offset Lithography 


Part XII.—By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


We had planned to give a full description of the Litho- 
printex photo-composing machine in this issue, but the follow- 
ing information, received from H. C. Jones, president of the 
Lithoprintex Company, necessitates our putting it off until a 
later issue. He sends us the following: 

When we first placed the Lithoprintex photo-composing ma- 
chine on the market, we considered that lithographers would use 
the necessary amount of care in order to get even results, but we 
have found it very difficult to get them to do so. We then consid- 
ered that real accurate register was the only thing that we must 
produce. Consequently we designed our machine with this idea in 
view. We succeeded in manufacturing machines practically perfect 
in this respect. 

We have since found that because sufficient care is not always 
used prints often vary, both in evenness of color on the individual 
subject and matching of color on repeats. In order to avoid this 
we have worked along on somewhat new lines, and have produced 
a method which is nearly foolproof. We hope shortly to give to 
the lithographing trade the exact nature of these new improvements 
in Lithoprintex machines. 

The change over from hand transferring to photomechan- 
ical methods is not by any means the easiest thing in the world. 
The lithographers who have embraced this new method of 
making press plates have found that it requires infinite patience 
and continued practice, coupled with many trials and tribu- 
lations, before success is attained. That photomechanical 
methods are decided steps in the advancement of offset lith- 
ography can not be refuted, nor is it to be doubted that all 
the machines on the market will do the same thing in prac- 
tically the same way. It is, therefore, purely a matter of choice 
on the part of the lithographer which machine he will adopt 
for his own particular purpose. And photomechanical methods 
are growing in popularity almost as fast as the offset press. 

THE OrrseT Press.—The year 1926 will commemorate 
the twentieth anniversary of the installation of the first suc- 
cessful offset press in this country. Since that time something 


The Harris One-Color Press 


over fifteen hundred of these presses have been built, in sizes 
ranging from 15 by 18, to 44 by 64 inches, and have been 
installed in lithographing and printing plants. 

Before we go into a full description of the various offset 
presses now being manufactured and marketed in the United 
States, it might be well to outline one or two of the problems 
confronting the printer who contemplates entering into the 
offset method of printing. First, offset lithography is a chem- 
ical method and not a mechanical one, such as the printer is 
now using; it is printing from a plane surface upon which a 
chemical solution has been flowed and which has been affected 
by the action of light. It is so entirely different from letter- 
press printing that it should be a department separate and dis- 
tinct from regular printing. Second, in order to succeed it 
requires money, patience, skill and competent help. But one 
thing is sure —the amazing growth of offset lithography is 
worthy of careful thought and investigation by all who are 
engaged in the various methods of printing. 

The Harris Offset Press—These presses are manufactured 
by the Harris Automatic Press Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and are at present made in the following sizes: 22 by 34, 
28 by 42, 36 by 48, 38 by 52 and 44 by 64 inches. They are 
designed to produce every kind of commercial and color offset 
lithography of the highest quality. Each press is a complete 
unit in itself, being equipped with an automatic pile feeder and 
an automatic pile delivery. The latter is equipped with inter- 
changeable trucks, so that as soon as a truck is loaded with 
the printed sheets it can be removed quickly and an empty 
one substituted. This is a saving of time not only in the 
running of the press but also in the handling of the paper. 
Recently the Harris company placed its new 38 by 52 single 
and two color offset presses on the market. A description of 
these two presses, together with illustrations, follows: 

Most of the fundamental design and preliminary work of the 
two presses was worked out simultaneously. All the features now 


The Harris Two-Color Press 
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being enjoyed on the single-color have been built into the two- 
color. All the late Harris developments in mechanisms of control, 
responsible for the success of the single-color press, have been 
retained. The result of this construction has been that this big two- 
color is made up of only two hundred more parts than the one- 
color machine — and, naturally, many parts of the two machines 
are interchangeable. 

Operators who have worked on the new single-color have found 
it a highly perfected, simple, interesting piece of offset mechanism. 
Convenience of operation and devices for quick, easy adjustments 
of plate and blanket make this Harris a most highly perfected 
offset machine. 

Both machines contain the inbuilt Harris feeder. Press and 
feeder are built one for the other, built at the same time, built 
integral, and as one smooth operating unit, correctly synchronized. 
Harris presses, from feeder to delivery, are one unit. 

The three cylinders — plate, blanket and impression — are mas- 
terpieces of manufacture. These cylinders are of a correct size for 
fast production. Offset results being largely a matter of correct 
diameters, Harris has perfected in the two 38 by 52 presses a rou- 
tine of construction that is productive of the finest results, First, 
all strains and all possibilities of irregular contraction and expansion 
are exhausted from the metal. Secondly, a grinding process follows 
which obviates swelling or receding of the metal in spots in the 
cylinder which might result from the difference in thicknesses of 
metal around the periphery of the cylinder. Then, after these 
extreme precautions were taken, a gearing system was built into 
the cylinder system so that all possibility of gear streaking or creep- 
ing is out of the question. 

The Harris 38 by 52 plate cylinder is fitted with clamps for the 
quick, easy and secure placing of the plate—or for its quick 
removal. The blanket cylinder incorporates a unique reel rod for 
the retaining of the rubber blanket. The impression cylinder has 
built into it grippers which function with split-second precision. 

The bearings of the plate cylinder are fixed; those of the blanket 
and impression cylinder are retained in eccentric devices which per- 
mit adjustment to accommodate various thicknesses of paper or of 
cardboard. This extra fast adjustment is by micrometer screw 
with graduated indicator to specify the particular setting. It is 
through this eccentric system that the cylinders separate auto- 
matically should a piece of defective paper be met in feeding or 
should the feed pile be exhausted. 

The Harris ink-distributing structure is perfect. Color is 
worked, reworked and broken up thoroughly before it is passed 
to the plate. On the two-color, for example, the system is made 
up of fifty-four parts: Eight leather form rollers, eight interme- 
diate rollers, twelve distribution rollers, two ductor rollers, twelve 
steel riders, two upper and two lower inter-rider rollers, two iron 
vibrating drums, four steel vibrating storage rollers, two dampener 
rollers. The inking ratio on each unit is 6.7 to 1. 

The inker is driven independently of the plate cylinder; the 
vibrating mechanism is driven from a different set of gears from 
the rolls and drum. Instead of using a roll lift cam which acts 
when the press throws off and causes the form rollers to bear the 
weight of the storage rolls, Harris uses another method which car- 
ries the form rollers in a specially devised roller socket supported 
from above. When the press trips, the cam on the plate cylinder 
raises this whole mechanism, the storage roll lifting and carrying 
with it two form rollers on each side. 

The Harris moistening arrangement is likewise interesting. On 
the two-color it fundamentally consists of ten parts: Four 
molleton-covered dampener rollers, two molleton-covered ductor 
rollers, two brass water rolls, two brass intermediate water rolls. 
Drive is independent of the plate cylinder; nothing can wear. 
Neither can any part rust, as all are built entirely of brass. The 
feed can be stopped by hand or automatically, as when the press 
is tripped. 

The press automatically maintains its correct feeding height as 
sheets are fed from it. By combing and separation by air blast, 
one sheet from the pile is engaged by the three front sucker tips 
which carry it forward to a track of positively driven steel rollers. 
These carry it swiftly and carefully down to numerous stops just 
in front of the impression cylinder. Here it stops and is accurately 
registered sidewise by a push side register which has adjustment 
for changing the position of the push guides up to one-fourth inch 
each way from neutral position. 
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And now comes an action which has been responsible largely 
for Harris success. At precisely the exact moment, the stop pins 
recede, the sheet is engaged by the feed rolls and overfed to stops 
on the impression cylinder grippers as they come around for the 
sheet. The speed with which these rolls “ whip” in the paper is 
always faster than the periphery speed of the impression cylinder. 
This means that the sheet will always hit the stops in the impression 
cylinder before it is secured by the grippers, and this means that 
it will always be accurately registered regardless of press speed. 

The sheet, held by the grippers, is then rolled around the impres- 
sion cylinder contacting with the blanket and receiving the inked 
impression from the blanket. 

It is then delivered on the two-color to a transfer cylinder into 
the second color unit and then to grippers on a chain delivery sys- 
tem and carried to the delivery pile, printed surface up, and at a 
height correct for trucking away or for reloading into the feed end 
of the press again. The delivery-pile space is very deep. 

Referring again to the feeder arrangement and provision for 
accurate register, it is interesting to note a feature of both presses 
in that the plate is shifted on the plate cylinder by a simple, quick 
adjustment; there is no shifting of the sheets as is customary where 
there are two front stops. This feature is important. 

Another feature of these two Harris machines is that the sheet 
separator can be thrown in with the press running at full speed. 
A simple throw of a small lever starts the sheet down the revolving 
table rollers. When the first sheet reaches the guides in front 
register, the side register and the overfeed engage automatically, 
the cylinders come into contact again, the inker and water mechan- 
ism engage — and production continues. 


ENDOWMENT FUND NOW $725,000 


The active campaign of the Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation for subscriptions to its endowment fund reached its 
climax at the dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
November 17, when more than $48,000 was subscribed; sub- 
sequent pledges received at the foundation headquarters bring 
the total to more than $725,000. 

At the New York dinner speeches were made by Mr. 
Deutsch; Alfred B. Rode, president of the foundation, and 
a member of the Committee on Education; R. V. Mitchell, 
vice-president of the foundation, and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Education; A. E. Broadston, member of the Research 
Committee; Dean Herman Schneider, of the University of 
Cincinnati, chairman of the Education Committee, and the 
Hon. E. Allen Frost, general counsel of the Poster Advertising 
Association of America. 

Judge Frost justified the substantial subscription made by 
the Poster Advertising Association by a statement of confi- 
dence in results from the foundation laboratory and educa- 
tional activities which will bring about higher quality of 
production and economies, both of which will be factors in 
the increase and development of outdoor advertising. 

Negotiations are still pending between Mr. Deutsch and 
G. M. Markham, Montreal, president of the Canadian Lithog- 
raphers Association, for a presentation to the industry of the 
Dominion of an invitation to join with lithographers of the 
United States in the establishment of the endowment fund. 





THE LITHOGRAPHIC TECHNICAL FOUNDATION, INCORPO- 
RATED, has issued its first bulletin on research work, ‘“ The 
Characteristics of Paper and Their Relation to Lithography,” 
by Robert Findley Reed. It is good. It deals with the 
“ average moisture content of paper under different conditions 
of humidity,” and the “ average change in linear dimensions 
of paper under different conditions of humidity.” Every sub- 
scriber to the foundation will receive a copy, as well as a copy 
of each succeeding bulletin issued. Such information as is 
contained in this first bulletin is not only helpful but it gives 
to the lithographer a knowledge that enables him to study con- 
ditions in his own plant. 
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Dedication of Schmidt Lithograph Plant 


the president of the Schmidt Lithograph 
Company, San Francisco, started in the 
lithographing business with a capital of 
exactly eight dollars. On November 11 
YY) last he addressed his employees and vis- 

itors at the dedication of a new building 

4 to be known as the Schmidt Lithograph 

Company, Plant Number Two, which is just across the street 
from the main building of the company. This new building, 
with the older building, covers approximately two city blocks 





Max Schmidt Richard Schmidt 


-— one four and the other six stories in height — and with the 
machinery and equipment represents the investment of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The growth of the Schmidt Lithograph Company to its 
present huge proportions is wholly due to the indomitable 
energy and sterling integrity of its founder, Max Schmidt. 
Three years after he started in the business he was joined by 
his brother Richard, and the two have worked side by side for 


rr 


Schmidt Lithograph Plant No. 2 


half a century with but one chief purpose in mind — the suc- 
cess of the Schmidt Lithograph Company. In 1873 their pay 
roll amounted to less than two thousand dollars a year; today 
it totals almost three-quarters of a million dollars. 

In spite of the fact that the company has been completely 
wiped out by fire no less than three times, it was only to rise 
again, each time to a larger and better business than ever. 

Max Schmidt abhors the words “ employer” and “ em- 
ployee,” so he refers to the workers in the plant as “coworkers.” 


And they are coworkers and one large and happy family, as is 
evidenced by the following sentiment in the booklet devoted 
to the dedication exercises: ‘‘ We who know him best prize 
his friendship, glory in his honesty and ability, and are unable 
to find a suitable word to express our admiration of him as a 
man and as our ‘ boss.’’”’ And Richard Schmidt they speak of 
as a “ worthy brother of a worthy brother.” 


“EFHA” MASTER SCREENS 


A new importing house recently started the importation of 
the “ Efha ” halftone, grain and gravure screens. These screens 
have met with great success in Europe. The importers, H. H. 
Heinrich, Incorporated, of 15 Park Row, New York city, have 
already made a number of sales in this country. A catalogue 
issued by this firm contains illustrations showing the mesh of 
the screens from 50 lines to the square inch, up to 200 lines; 
also the mesh of the grain screens. The products are con- 
scientiously recommended, not only by the manufacturers but 
also by the importers, to give the utmost satisfaction in every 
way. Speedy filling of orders is guaranteed, even to the large- 
size circular screens, the importers even providing for the loan 
of screens pending the arrival of an ordered one. The “ Efha ” 
screen is suitable for photoengraving, photolithography and 
gravure work. H. H. Heinrich, the head of the importing 
house, has been long and favorably known in the craft. 


FOR WHAT PURPOSE? 
By C. M. LitTELjJoHN 

In addressing a group of employing printers a speaker 
recently declared that insight into the significance of the print- 
ing task is of real help to the printer. But this insight means 
far more than that; an ability to understand the real purpose 
of the “ copy” is of major importance and may be the foun- 
dation of a lasting reputation that will insure permanent suc- 
cess. It is superior to mere routine and mechanical knowledge. 
It is responsible for that vast difference in the finished work 
which brings a higher compensation, a natural result of more 
thought and a more intelligent effort to be of service. It also 
differentiates the so-much-per-hour printer from one whose 
hourly worth can not be calculated, whose real mission is to 
make suggestions and earnestly codperate with his patrons. 

When an order is being considered the printer should 
endeavor to determine what use is to be made of the finished 
product. Blindly following copy with utter disregard for im- 
provements does not always insure success. It is quite possible 
that improvements may be suggested and alterations discussed 
that will fit the work for its mission, and when approached by 
a printer who is able to present his suggestions properly, the 
wise customer realizes the value of such criticisms. After 
experience he may allow the printer to decide not only the 
details but also many essentials of the job. 

A study of the meaning of the job will enable the printer 
to produce printed matter that will ably fulfil its purpose. 
Such study will enable him to bring about perfect harmony 
between ink, typography and stock, so that there will be no 
clash between these essential features. A judicious selection 
of these three factors represents a wise dispensing of energy 
and requires more experience, discrimination and appreciation 
of the printing art than any of the mechanical phases. 

“ For What Purpose? ” should be discovered by the modern 
printer, for it enables him to make the best selection of his 
material, and affords him an opportunity to obtain real results. 
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The Vienna State Institute for the Graphic Arts 


HIS unique institution was founded in 1888 

RA for the purpose of teaching the most im- 

) portant methods of photography and the 

photomechanical and manual methods of 

TEKS reproduction as well as to further their 
i3 


Ama 
ThE use in art, industry and science. It is 
Diy under the direction of Prof. Rudolf Junk, 
Z who is assisted by a selected teaching staff, 


as well as by authorities and other experts who are not directly 
connected with the institute. The school is made up of the 
following four sections: 

I.— Section of Photography and Reproduction Methods, 
which is again divided into two divisions, A and B, each cover- 
ing a three-year course. 

Division A.— First year: 
physics, trade arithmetic and business essays. 
Nature study and drawing, 
projection and shadow theory, 
perspective, technical chemis- 
try, bookkeeping and business 
correspondence. Third year: 
Chemistry of photography, 
photographic optics and the 
study of apparatus, methods 
of the graphic printing proc- 
ess, analytical chemistry with 
laboratory work, civics, trade 
practices, printing and copy- 
right law, history of art and 
styles in printing and design- 
ing. The practical exercises in reproduction work cover: Work 
with wet collodion process, dry plates, color-sensitive collo- 
dion and silver bromid gelatin plates. The reproduction of 
paintings, three-color photography, and also retouching. 
Exposure for photoengraving, offset, etc. Putting down on 
zinc, copper, steel, aluminum, stone by photolithography, pig- 
ment paper, etc. Heliogravure and intaglio, color halftone, 
color combination presswork, metal retouching for halftone 
and heliogravure, etc. Working on the stone and offset press 
(from stone, zinc and aluminum plates). 

Division B.— First year: Nature study and trade draw- 
ing, geometrical drawing, physics, trade arithmetic and business 
essays, rudiments of anatomy and ornamental writing. The 
practical exercises consist of elementary practice in the tech- 
nical language of the different photographic reproduction and 
printing processes, laying out entire jobs from practical prob- 
lems, further exercises in lithography, particularly pen and 
chalk technique of own drawings in one or more colors. Prac- 
tical exercises in ornamental writing, etc. 

Second year: Nature study foundation of anatomy and 
anatomical drawing, projection and shadow theory, perspec- 
tive, color chemistry and technology of the materials used in 
the graphic reproduction trade, chromatics, ornamental writ- 
ing. Practical exercises cover the following: 1.— Sketching 
(a) methodical exercises in black and white technic, its rela- 
tion to typography, and its use in book and commercial work; 
(b) exercises in handling of color surfaces as a foundation for 
poster effects. 2—Manual conversion of students’ own simple 
sketches into color press plates for wood cuts, lithography and 
photoengraving. 

Third year: Nature study and trade drawing, general his- 
tory of art, practical art study, architecture and graphics, 
and mechanics of the graphic press methods. The practical 
exercises cover the following: 1.—Sketching; practical solving 
of given problems in all branches of graphics, comprehension 


















Drawing, geometrical drawing, 
Second year: 





General View of the Graphic Arts Institute 


of purpose and technic as a foundation for structure, etc. 
Tracing of copy capable of being printed. 2.— Actual making 
of press plates and press proofs of own sketches by means of 
lithography, chromo lithography, etching, wood cut, etc. 

IIl.— Section for the Book and Illustration Trade. In this 
section bookwork, typesetting and presswork, as well as illus- 
tration of books by the different methods of graphic reproduc- 
tion, are taught in theory and practice. This course consists 
of three years. 

The institute has 295 students at present. Admittance can 
be had only at the beginning of a school year, the middle of 
September. 

In addition to the courses outlined, special courses covering 
the whole field of photography and reproduction technique are 
occasionally offered. The institute directly connects with the 
three-year course of the trade continuation school and the 

‘os apprentice schools. These spe- 
ai J cial courses are taken by an 
average of from 150 to 300 
persons in the trade and the 
apprentices number about 150. 

III.— Section for Experi- 
ments in Photochemistry and 
the Graphic Printing Meth- 
ods. The experiment station 
and the school are closely 
connected. The activity and 
the management of the ex- 
periment station are governed 
by the service desired and the 
tariff paid. The following problems are given the station: 
(a) Making scientific studies and examinations in photography, 
photochemistry and related subjects; (b) testing new proc- 
esses in photography and graphic printing; (c) examination 
of all apparatus and materials, photographic preparations, 
kinds of paper, printing inks, etc., by the request of public 
authorities, other institutes and colleges, and private persons. 
Requests for these examinations, etc., must be directed to the 
management of the institute, which decides their acceptability. 

The results of the test are given in the form of an official 
certificate by the management of the institute. 

Persons who are properly prepared and who wish to carry 
on some scientific work at the institute must give sufficient 
proof of their fitness to the management, which alone has the 
right to decide whether or not such persons are to be admitted. 
If the examination is accepted, the fee, which is determined 
by a regular tariff, must be paid in advance. 

IV.— Section Covering Library and Collections. The col- 
lections of the institute consist of apparatus, objects of instruc- 
tion, a library and a collection of prints. The collection of 
apparatus contains all kinds of assisting objects for photog- 
raphy and photomechanical reproduction processes. The pho- 
tographic collection covers the development of the art from 
Daguerre to date; some pieces are unique and have a great 
historical value, while its completeness leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

The library is one of the largest special collections cover- 
ing the field of photography and its correlated reproduction 
sciences, having some two hundred thousand volumes; _prac- 
tically all the German works and most of the French and 
English, as well as complete files of the domestic and foreign 
magazines and periodicals, are to be found on the shelves. The 
library houses a collection of prints and art objects which are 
of great value in photography and the reproduction arts, con- 
taining examples of photography, lithography and presswork. 
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Classrooms in the Vienna Institute of Graphic Arts 


Left, from top to bottom: Photographic studio, where instruction is given in photography; photographic research 
department for advanced students; class in designing and free-hand drawing; composing room. 
Right, from top to bottom: Library; photometric laboratory; students of 
lithography at work; lithographic pressroom. 
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recent years to discover some method or 
appliance that will overcome the humidity 
in pressrooms. The paper manufacturer is 
: doing all he can to make a paper that will 
“stay put” by minimizing the amount of 
stretch, and while that helps to a great 
extent it does not do it entirely. Some- 
thing more is needed that will eliminate the static electricity, 
eliminate shrinkage and curled or wavy stock which is caused 
by the changes in relative humidity, and numerous other 
troubles caused by temperature and humidity changes. 

A pressroom under perfect humidity control not only elim- 
inates paper troubles, but it will be found that the rollers will 
work better and last longer; that the ink works better and 
dries uniformly; and that sheets can be folded with the mini- 
mum amount of cracking at the fold. 

Considerable attention has been given to this subject by 
mechanical engineers. This has been especially true of The 
Bahnson Company, of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, which 
has perfected a humidifier that is accomplishing splendid 
results in many lithographing and printing plants throughout 
the country. A recent booklet issued by this company under 
the title of “ Printing With Conditions Just Right,” makes 
interesting and instructive reading and is well worth a liberal 
quotation: 

Humipity Anp Its Conrrot.—To begin with, by “ humidity ” 
we mean the amount of water vapor held in suspension in the air. 
We have two terms, absolute humidity and relative humidity, which 
express the real condition of the atmosphere. Absolute humidity 
is the actual amount of water in the air, usually expressed as so 
many grains of moisture in a cubic foot of air. A grain is one- 
seven-thousandth part of a pound. The air is capable of holding 
various quantities of water; this is determined by the temperature, 
for the warmer the air, the more moisture it can retain. Air ata 
temperature of 80° can hold nearly twice as much moisture as air 
at a temperature of 60°. 

Relative humidity is the term used to express this relation, or 
the percentage of the actual amount of water in the air compared 
with the amount it is possible for the air to hold at the same tem- 
perature. Air which is saturated has a relative humidity of 100 
per cent, while the air at the same temperature and holding but 
one-half of saturation amount has a relative humidity of 50 per 
cent. It is the relative humidity and not the absolute humidity 
in which we are interested, for there exists a definite relation 
between the relative humidity and the moisture content of fibrous 
materials. All fibers of vegetable or animal nature absorb water, 
the amount absorbed varying almost directly with the relative 
humidity. The moisture content is different for various types of 
fibers. Exposed to standard conditions of 70° temperature and 
65 per cent relative humidity, silk will have 11 per cent, cotton 
814 per cent, flax 12 per cent, jute 1334 per cent moisture. The 
average for a large number of fibers used in papermaking is about 
7 per cent. 

The Bahnson humidifier is a device which supplies water vapor 
to the air of the pressroom in just the right quantity to maintain 
the humidity at the point best adapted to the individual plant. The 
humidifier works automatically, operating when the predetermined 
percentage tends to drop, and stopping when the percentage is at 
the correct figure. It is attached, at strategic points near the ceil- 
ing, to posts or walls, and occupies no space that could be used for 
purposes of production. 

Printing Register Work.— It has been proved conclusively that 
whenever the same kind of fibers are exposed to the same relative 
humidity, they will always retain the same amount of moisture. 
If exposed to a different relative humidity, they will either take on 
more moisture or give up moisture to the air until the proper bal- 
ance has been reached. Paper which is made from such fibers acts 
the same way. One sample of paper changed in moisture content 





















of first 20 per cent and later 70 per cent. The moisture content will 
vary for different papers because of the difference in their composi- 
tion. The size of a sheet is decidedly affected by its moisture con- 
tent. A change from 25 per cent to 75 per cent in the humidity of 
the air will change the bulk about 6 per cent. and across the grain 
about 55/100 of one per cent. This, translated into inches, means 
an increase in bulk of one-sixteenth of an inch for a stack one 
inch high, and the length and breadth of a 32 by 44 inch sheet 
would stretch from 3/32 to 5/32 of an inch. 

Atmospheric conditions in pressrooms vary greatly. <A typical 
case is as follows: ‘The humidity in winter varied from 20 to 50 
per cent. In summer, variation was from 35 to 90 per cent. The 
humidity desired in this plant was 55 per cent for best operation. 
In winter the humidity never reached this point, and did so in sum- 
mer only about 20 per cent of the time. The change during the day 
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The Bahnson Humidifier 


was frequently as great as 25 per cent. Such changes from day to 
day and during the day are the usual, rather than the unusual, 
condition of most pressrooms. 

It is impossible to give normal or best humidity to carry for all 
pressrooms, for this varies from 45 to 70 per cent, which is deter- 
mined largely by such factors as temperature, geographical location, 
prevailing humidities and type of work being run. 

Paper stock stored in a cool room where the humidity is nearly 
normal changes but little. When the paper is brought into the 
pressroom it immediately begins to condition itself to the relative 
humidity of the surrounding air. If the pressroom is dry, the paper 
will give up some of its moisture; if the air is damp, the paper will 
absorb more moisture. It is impossible for the stacks of paper 
to pick up this moisture uniformly, for the exposed surfaces will 
be affected in a very short time. These surfaces will expand or 
contract, and, as the center of the stack is not affected so quickly, 
the paper will curl. The old way to overcome this curling was to 
hang the paper so that the entire sheet could be conditioned to the 
surrounding atmosphere. The paper would then lie flat when 
piled; but with another change of atmospheric conditions the 
trouble would recur. When paper is taken from the case which 
has been conditioned to 60 per cent and is run through the press 
the area on the first run is practically what it would be if exposed 
to a relative humidity of 60 per cent, for it has not had time to 
change; but if the humidity in the pressroom is only 25 per cent. 
the paper, being exposed one sheet at a time, will contract decidedly. 
On the second run the sheets will be out of register, the corne: 
farthest away from the gripper and side guide showing a variation 
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of 3/32 to 5/32 of an inch. Paper is continually expanding and 
contracting to a small extent in uncontrolled pressrooms, for the 
humidity in such rooms varies from 15 to 25 per cent during a single 
day, and more from day to day. 

No doubt you are familiar with the changes in sheet sizes due to 
humidity, and know how nearly impossible it is to print even com- 
paratively small sheets in register. Printing register work presents 
no difficulties when the humidity in pressrooms is controlled. 


Norman T. A. Munder, of Baltimore, the doer and lover of 
good printing, whose plant is equipped with these humidifiers, 
when asked of what use they were, made this reply: ‘“ The 
answer is in an act. We point to thousands and thousands 
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of sheets in uniform register. Could we say more than tell 
you this? Aside from other services rendered, these humid- 
ifiers seem to lower the temperature several degrees. 

“When we say that three piles of paper, fifty-seven thou- 
sand sheets each, eight printings, go through successfully with 
our windows open and some days 70 per cent of humidity pour- 
ing in on us, you will be astonished all the more.” 

To sum up, then, the installation of humidifiers in your 
plant means that large sheets may be run to absolute register; 
that your presses will give you greater production; that you 
will not be troubled with wrinkled sheets, and that your paper 
will lie flat and will have no curled edges. 






Lithographic Topics 


“ Tr’s Not ‘ How Many Colors’ but ‘ How They Are Used ’ 
That Counts ” is the motto on a recent specimen of offset lith- 
ography issued by the United States Printing & Lithograph 
Company, of Cincinnati, Brooklyn and Baltimore, and used in 
a monthly publication. It is a very effective piece of advertis- 
ing and is consistent with the high-grade offset work for which 
this lithographing company is rightly famous. 





WirTH the coming of new methods, tending to simplify the 
making of negatives as well as to give longer life to the print- 
ing plate for offset lithography, I am more and more of the 
opinion that the photoengraver is missing a bet by not keep- 
ing in step with the photolithographer. Logically the photo- 
engraver should be in this new industry that is still but a 
crawling infant; he is equipped in all ways, not only to make 
negatives but to make transfer plates if necessary. I have 
talked with a number of photoengravers throughout the coun- 
try, trying to convince them of the wisdom of getting into 
photolithography. Some few are attempting it. There should 
be more. In every lithographic center there should be photo- 
engraving establishments which will codperate with the offset 
lithographer in making color-separation halftone negatives, 
negatives for black and white work, etc. There are so many 
ways in which both the photoengraver and lithographer could 
work together to mutual advantage as well as profit. 





A VERY INTERESTING letter came to me the other day from 
one of the successful color offset lithographers, which I hope 
will influence other offset lithographers along the same line — 
to be helpful to this department. He writes: 

As one of your subscribers, we are mainly interested in the offset 
section, being specialists in this line and devoting our entire atten- 
tion to it exclusively. Your articles are always very interesting, but 
we note that while you have always displayed elegant samples of 
letterpress, such as would be of interest to the printing profession 
as a whole, you so far have not shown any real good offset samples 
of commercial reproduction, such as one could produce in compe- 
tition with letterpress by four or five color process manipulation. 

We pride ourselves on producing some real good work along this 
line and thought you might be interested in showing some or all 
of the samples of inserts which we enclose. 

We are more than glad to receive representative specimens 
of offset lithography to be used as inserts or frontispieces for 
this department, and shall avail ourselves of this proposition. 
One of the large colortype printers told me recently that the 
inserts he furnished to the trade papers were the best advertis- 
ing he had ever done and that they were result-producing. Why 
not apply the same to offset lithography? Send your speci- 
mens to the editor of this department. 


By “Sutty” 


THERE are 109 offset presses operating throughout the 
New England states. Two of the states, Vermont and New 
Hampshire, have none, and there is but one offset press in 
the state of Maine; therefore Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut are the real producers of offset lithography 
in that section of the country. There are twenty-nine estab- 
lishments in those three states operating 108 offset presses. 
Of these, fifteen do both offset lithography and letterpress 
printing. Many other printers in that section are seriously 
considering the installation of offset equipment. By far the 
largest plant is that of the Forbes Lithographic Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Boston, which operates fourteen two-color 
and ten single-color offset presses of the largest sizes, to say 
nothing of the battery of direct rotary lithograph presses and 
printing presses. Rhode Island comes next with the second 
largest plant — that of the Providence Lithograph Company, 
and then Hartford, with the Kellogg & Bulkeley Company. 





OnE of the cleverest pieces of hand transferring I have 
seen for a long time was on a recent job executed by the 
Tudor Press of Boston. It consisted of a six-page folder, 
lithographed by the offset method in four colors, and about 
5% by 11 inches in size. Many of the designs transferred 
were small enough to be placed on one’s thumb nail, and yet 
the register was excellent and the result very effective. The 
returns from a mail campaign from this folder were far greater 
than anything previously attempted (from the same designs) 
by the letterpress method. The Tudor Press is doing some 
very good work by the offset method. The cover of the 
monthly magazine issued by Filene & Co., the large Boston 
department store, is regularly done by this firm by offset lith- 
ography, and it is well done. 





A. R. Hotman, of the McGill-Warner Company, St. Paul, 
sends me two large sheets, illustrative of the excellent character 
of offset lithography that is being turned out in that plant. 
One sheet is of tally cards, the other of illuminated mottoes 
such as we see, framed, in many of the stationery and gift- 
shop windows. I am uncertain whether the sheets were photo- 
composed or hand transferred, but in either event the layout 
was good and the offset lithography all that could be asked 
for in work of this character. It is the first work I have seen 
emanating from the McGill-Warner plant, and compares very 
favorably with similar specimens I have had from other plants. 
I hope it is not going to be the last I shall see. 





Jim SHERMAN says that the step-and-repeat idea originated 
with the man with a wooden leg. Maybe so! 
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Offset Printing on Dull-Coated Stock 


By Martin Heir 


O the offset printer it may not be news that 
dull-coated stock also may be used in off- 

) set printing; it probably has been done 
many a time; but to the layman it surely is, 

: and even to the average letterpress printer. 
It is, therefore, rather more or less of a 

Ay; novelty for us to call the attention of our 

4 readers to the beautiful insert facing this 
page. Originally the piece was produced as an insert in jewel- 
ers’ catalogues; it was used in twenty-five or thirty such 
books, finding its way to practically all corners of the earth. 
When it was shown to us we were so struck with its beauty 
and novelty that we asked the advertising department and the 
Chicago office of the Harris Automatic Press Company to 
furnish us with enough copies for an insert in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, which they kindly did. As an advertising piece, it 
surely is a marvel, because it will attract attention wherever 
it is shown. 

As will be seen, six colors were used to produce the insert 
and to present the story attractively; thus it had to go through 
the press six different times. Four colors were used for the 
cuts, with a tint and an added color for the border. “ Crafts- 
men will be interested to learn that these four-color reproduc- 





tions were worked from black and white drawings and re- 
touched photographs,” says Herman Mossberg, of the R. R. 
Donnelley Company, Chicago, who produced the inserts, and 
the paper stock was supplied through the courtesy of the Mid- 
land Paper Company, Chicago. The press plates were pro- 
duced on a Directoplate Composing Machine. The type was 
set, impressions pulled, and then photographed. The plates 
were complete for each page, the cuts and type matter being 
stripped onto the negative. The captions were hand-lettered, 
photographed, and also stripped onto the negative. 

THE INLAND PRINTER thinks it well worth while to show 
this particular insert also for another reason: it represents the 
growing tendency toward offset for certain kinds of advertis- 
ing. The process, in this case, being different from that by 
which the rest of each jeweler’s catalogue was produced, 
resulted in a certain distinctiveness that individualized the 
presentation of Illinois watches to dealers. Moreover, the 
publishing of this insert in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
fits in very well with today’s effort to show advertisers that 
there are definite places where offset is being used to good 
advantage. Today, the lithographers are emphasizing offset. 
And today, the printers, having installed offset departments, 
are also emphasizing offset. 


The Value of Books 


By H. L. WHEELER 


— KING of England once shouted, “A horse, 

a horse, my kingdom for a horse,” but if 

I were a king in similar straits I think I 

would call for a book. How lightly we 

think of books and the effect they have had 

upon the world! “The pen is mightier 

than the sword,” so runs an old prov- 

© erb, but well may we say that books are 

mightier than dynamite. They have built up dynasties, cast 

others down; they have recorded the facts of history and 

science; and within the bindings of books has been pressed the 

whole knowledge of mankind from the earliest times to the 

present. And what a glorious part the printer has played in 
this great universal drama. 

Let the printer find time to profit by the work of his own 
hands. In many other industries shop libraries are quite the 
fashion and they are without doubt one of the best and most 
profitable examples of so-called industrial welfare work. In 
most instances the libraries are maintained by the manage- 
ment to encourage employees to improve their knowledge. 

How many printing establishments know the value of cir- 
culating technical books and trade papers among employees? 
In every plant there are men who are anxious for technical 
knowledge of their chosen work, who may be seen spending 
the noon hour in study or in reading a book or magazine. 
They are subscribers to one or more printing trade journals, 
and many of them possess a fair collection of technical books. 

Employers generally, though, would profit by encouraging 
the study of the art of printing and allied industries. They 
would find it a good investment to keep a collection of the 
best books and trade journals so that these could be at any 
time available for leisure reading or home study. All that is 


required are a few sections of book case and a card catalogue. 
Where possible, a small room or a corner in the shop might 
be set aside where the men might spend a few minutes during 
the noon hour. With a table and few chairs the idea is com- 
plete. The books and magazines could also be lent, following 
much the same plan that prevails in well regulated public 
libraries. Friendly relations between the shop librarian and 
some public library would make it possible to obtain books 
otherwise unavailable. Shops that are located in the larger 
cities will perhaps look askance at such a scheme because a 
man can get a book on almost any subject under the sun from 
the public library. On the other hand, there are scattered 
over this broad land thousands of print shops in small towns 
and remote sections where public libraries are almost unknown 
or at least do not have a very valuable collection. Printing 
employers would be surprised to see the number of men who 
would appreciate the library and avail themselves of its priv- 
ileges. And I think far greater benefit would be derived by 
all concerned than is now often the case where groups of men 
play cards during the noon hour. 

The value of the trade journal lies not only in the editorial 
pages and the many instructive articles, but also in the adver- 
tising pages, which contain much valuable and interesting infor- 
mation for both employer and workman. Regardless of the 
position he holds in the plant, any progressive printer must or 
should keep posted on the latest developments of the printer’s 
art. And for this purpose he can depend upon the advertising 
pages of the journal and on the articles describing the new 
machinery, methods and discoveries that are brought out from 
time to time. The manufacturer finds in the advertising page: 
a means of presenting facts to a much larger audience thai 
would be possible through calls made by salesmen. 
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Bunn Special 
18 Size, 21 Jewels, Aca 6 Pagions. 
With double sunk dial...... -- $48.00 


"Cesena 


Bunn Special 
16 Size, 23 Jewels, Adjusted 6 Positions. 
21 selected red ruby and sapphire jewels; ad- 
justed to heat, cold and isochronism; raised 
solid gold jewel settings; spring tempered com- 
pensating balance with solid gold screws, in- 
cluding timing screws; polished gold beveled 
train wheels; double roller escapement and 
entire escapement cap jeweled; beveled arm, 
polished and hardened steel escape wheel; 
special quality Breguet hairspring; concaved 
and polished steel winding wheels; positive 
micrometric screw regulator; safety recoiling 
click; Illinois Superior Motor Barrel; double 
sunk enamel or metal dial. Price... .. $65.50 








STANDARD 


Ra wT oad eC Y(ovements 


FOR TRAIN SERVICE 


; railroad movements illustrated on this page have been on 
the market for many years. 

The Bunn Special is undoubtedly the most popular railroad move- 
ment made, its reputation for accuracy and reliability being well 
known to railroad men everywhere. 

The 21-jewel Bunn Special can also be had as a complete watch in 
specially designed cases, as illustrated and described on page “B” of 
this insert. 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE WATCHES EXCLUSIVELY 


Bunn Special 
16 Size, 21 Jewels, Adjusted 6 Positions. 
(Same description as 23 jewel, with exception 
of Illinois anenl Motor waren. ) 


Sx 
peers Cosa \ 


fe 
16 Size, 19 Jewels, Hunting and Open Face, 


Adjusted to 5 Positions. This movement has 
the Illinois motor barrel. weer 











Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press from plates made on a DIRECTOPLATE machine. 




















The movements 
illustrated on this 
page are high 
grade, accurate 
and dependable 
timepieces, built 
by master watch- 
makers, of the 
finest materials 
obtainable. 
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Hunting or Open Face 


No. 706. 17 Jewels, Hunting and Open Face, 16 Size. 
17 jewels: polished settings; adjusted to temperature, four 
positions; hardened compensating balance with timing 
screws; rounded arm train wheels; polished gold top center 
wheel; tempered and polished steel escape wheel; best qual- 
ity Breguet hairspring; safety screw center pinion; micro- 
metric screw regulator; concaved winding wheels; recoil 
safety click; double sunk dial; gilded screws and regulator; 
beautifully damaskeened in narrow striped pattern. 

A watch that is an exceptionally durable and accurate 
timekeeper. : re .-+- 30.00 


407 and 707. 19 Jewels, Hunting and Open Face, Ad- 
justed 3 Positions, 12 Size or 16 Size. Lever or Pendant 
Setting. 19 jewels; adjusted to temperature and three posi- 
tions; spring tempered compensating balance with timing 
screws; double roller escapement; sapphire pallets and roller 
jewel; steel escape wheel; rounded arm train wheels; gold 
center wheel; Breguet hairspring; patent regulator; recoil 
click; double sunk dial. 16 size, No. 707 : $33. 

12 size, No. 407 veeee eee . 35.00 


No. 305. 17 Jewels, Hunting and Open Face, 16 Size. 
17 jewels, polished settings; adjusted to temperature; hard- 
ened compensating balance with timing screws; double roller 
escapement; steel escape wheel; rounded arm train wheels; 
gold top center wheel; Breguet hairspring; patent microme- 
tric screw regulator; safety screw center pinion; concaved and 
polished winding wheels; recoil safety click; double sunk dial; 
striped rayed pattern damaskeening, black enamel lettering. 
A watch that can be conscientiously recommended. $26.50 


No. 410. 23 Jewels, Hunting and Open Face, 12 Size. 
23 extra quality ruby and sapphire jewels; gold settings; ad- 
justed to temperature, six positions and isochronism; spring 
tempered compensating balance; gold screws including tim- 
ing screws; steel escape wheel; double roller: gold train 
wheels; Breguet hairspring; patent regulator; safety screw 
center pinion; safety recoil click; Illinois Superior Motor 
Barrel; double sunk dial; is accurately constructed and highly 
finished in every detail : Tee 
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A. LINCOLN. 21 Jewels, Hunting and Open Face, 12 
Size. 21 ruby and sapphire jewels; gold settings; adjusted to 
temperature, five positions and isochronism; special quality 
hardened and tempered compensating balance, with gold 
screws including mean time screws; exposed double roller 
escapement; sapphire roller and pallet jewels; beveled steel 
escape wheel; entire escapement cap jeweled; conical pivots; 
beveled and polished gold center wheel; patent micrometric 
screw regulator; best quality Breguet hairspring; patent 
safety screw center pinion; concaved and polished visible 
winding wheels; double sunk dial; damaskeened in bright 
striped pattern; black enamel lettering 


No. 405. 17 Jewels, Hunting and Open Face, 12 Size. 


A very attractive, we 
able movement. i 











MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE WATCHES 


EXCLUSIVELY 

















Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press from plates made on a DIRECTOPLATE machine. 


























ILLINOIS WATCHES : 
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THE 6 POSITION 60 HOUR WATCH 
COMPLETE WATCH 23 JEWELS OPEN FACE ONLY 


j b= highest grade 16size railroad watch made. Will pass the time inspection on any Railroad. 
This new model, the product of master watchmakers and the finest materials obtainable, is 
guaranteed to run more than 60 hours on each winding, a feature which adds greatly to the 
timekeeping qualities of this watch. The specially designed case illustrated is by Wadsworth. 
The extra heavy bow on this case is rigid, this being an entirely new departure from the 
hinged bow. Choice of heavy railroad Arabic or Montgomery numerical, double sunk enamel 

dials or silver dial with Butler finished 

center. These watches are packed in at- 

tractive aluminum cigarette boxes illus- 

trated on page “‘B”’ of this insert. 


23 extra quality ruby and sapphire jewels; gold settings; ad- 
justed to temperature, six positions and isochronism; spring 
tempered compensating balance with gold screws including 
timing screws; double roller escapement; ruby roller jewel; 
rounded top pallet jewels; steel escape wheel; gold train; 
patent micrometric screw regulator; safety screw center pin- 
ion; Illinois Superior jeweled motor barrel; concaved and 
polished winding wheels; safety recoil click. These move- 
ments are fitted, timed and rated in their specially designed 
cases at the factory. 


Fitted in 14k filled green or white gold, extra 
weight, jointed case with inside cap $100.00 


In 14k extra weight, green or white solid gold, 
jointed case, with inside cap................. $185.00 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE WATCHES EXCLUSIVELY 

















Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press from plates made on a DIRECTOPLATE machine. 




















The extra heavy 
pendant (2) is 
built with ex- 
tended lugs (4) 
that act as hous- 
ings for the bow 
(3). The bows 
on these cases 


non-pull-out. 


in the pendant. 


Wadsworth, are 
the result of 
their years of ex- 
perience in the 
making of fine 
watch cases. 
All movements 
are fitted, timed 
and rerated in 
their cases at the 
factory. These 
gold filled cases 
are of unusually 
stiff alloy — the 
thickness of 
metal beingfrom 
\% to % heavier 
than used in reg- 
ular 16 size cases. 





are sufficiently wide to allow for either large 
swivel or strap, and are so designed, in con- 
nection with the pendant, they are absolutely 


These complete Bunn Sp Is are p 
attractive aluminum boxes, as illustrated, which may be used 


for carrying cigarettes. 


MAKERS OF FINE WATCHES FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 
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ILLINOIS WATCHES 
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21 JEWELS —16 SIZE 
Adjusted to Six Positions 


Heat, Cold and Isochronism 




















The crown (1) contains an entirely new 
dust-proof feature in the form of a dust-proof 
ring (5), which functions the same asa piston 
ring in a motor, absolutely eliminating the 
possibility of dust or dirt 
working through the 
pendant (2) into the 
movement. No leather 
or felt washers are used 


e cases, designed by 


COMPLETE WATCH 


er BUNN SPECIAL movement is an extremely high-grade 21 jewel, 16-size 
railroad watch that is absolutely dependable and will pass the time inspec- 


tion on every railroad. The excellent reputation of and constantly increasing 
demand for these movements throughout the railroad world for years, is the 
most convincing evidence of their accuracy and worth. 

This high-grade timepiece is now offered as a complete watch in cases especially designed to ap- 
peal to the railroader—being sturdy, compact, neat in appearance, and of unusual design. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


: Railroad Arabic figures. 
ked and shipped in tok filled regular gold, only 

















Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press from plates made on a DIRECTOPLATE machine. 



































ILLINOIS WATCHES 
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A Thin Model 
12 Size 


Side View and Movement 
Cambridge Model 
14k green or white solid gold Queen 
case. Special etched, lined or Butler 
back. Sterling silver inlaid figure etch- 
ed center dial. Queen case..$ 90.00 


nstdé cap case. ces o> 
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Eton Model 


14k filled, green or white gold chased 
case. Etched, Butler finish or lined 


oli... oon gan , 
~\ Go She arquis~@Autocrat 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF WATCHES 
17 JEWELS—ADJUSTED TO 3 POSITIONS 


His watch was produced to meet the demand for an attractive, 

f peeteeann thin model that could be depended upon as an accurate 

timekeeper. These movements are made of the finest materials ob- 
tainable and are thoroughly dependable. 

Special quality tempered and hardened compensating balance; 

double roller escapement; steel escape wheel; gold center wheel; 

Breguet hairspring; patent regulator; concaved and polished winding 


wheels; Illinois Motor Barrel and recoil safety clock. 
Eton Model 
k fi 
14k filled, green or white gold chased These movements can be had in specially designed and extra heavy solid gold or 


case. Etched, Butler finish or lined 
back. Center engraved dial.. .$60.00 platinum cases. Prices on application 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE WATCHES EXCLUSIVELY 


























Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press from plates made on a DIRECTOPLATE machine. 
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17 JEWELS 
Adjusted to Temperature and Isochronism 
a PRICED watch that can be depended upon 
for accuracy and durability. These watches are 
fully guaranteed by the makers to be reliable and to 
give satisfactory service. 


Hardened compensating balance with timing screws; double roller 
escapement; steel escape wheel; gold center wheel; Breguet hair- 
spring; patent micrometric screw regulator; safety screw center 
pinion; concaved and polished winding wheels; recoil safety click; 
rayed pattern damaskeening; gilt lettering. Fitted in the following 
cases: 
14k filled green gold Empire case 
14k filled green or white gold, chased Butler or etched dial. 
14k filled green or white gold, chased Empire case 
14k green gold Bassine Calumet case, 
$71. 00 

14k white or green gold, chased Queen 
case, Butler finish or lined back $74.00 
14k green gold Bassine, in- 
side cap case $102.50 
14k heavy, green gold, hand 
made chased border (special 
shape) case and cap, special 
luminous or fancy dial, 

$132.00 
Raised Figure, luminous or ## 
engraved dials, on plain Em- 
pire or plain Bassine subject 
to extra charge 


48.00 


Green or white gold filled. 
Raised figure, luminous, en- 
graved or special Moire dial, 

$52.00 


Chased Empire 
Green or white gold filled 
Engraved dial as shown in box 
above. 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE WATCHES EXCLUSIVELY © Li 
SN Nae 





























vst Watch eNovements 


LLINOIS 6/o size movements are built by master 

watchmakers, of the finest materials obtainable and 
are so designed that they may be depended upon to 
give satisfactory results in this severe service. 


£. 








These movements are not furnished by the turer as 
watches. The cases illustrated simply indicate some of the various 
styles made by different manufacturers. 


6/0 Size or Eteven LignE—Movements ONLY 
No. 907, 19 Jewels....$40.00 No. 903, 15 Jewels... .$29.00 
19 or 15 ruby and — jewels; compensating balance with tim- 
ing screws; double roller escapement; Breguet hairspring; safety 
screw center pinion; polished winding wheels; recoil click; silvered or 
gilt metal dials; full or three-quarter opening. The 19- jewel move- 
ment has a steel escape wheel. Only delivered fitted in cases sup- 


plied by jobbers. Made in open face only. May be fitted with hunt- 


ing dials as illustrated, with or without second hand. 
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12 SIZE—21 JEWELS 
ADJUSTED TO 5 POSITIONS 


HIGH-GRADE, thin model watch particularly adapt- 

l \ able for presentation purposes. These movements 

are accurate and dependable and will give a lifetime of 

service. They can be had in a variety of attractive 

cases with dials of the most exclusive design. 

21 extra quality ruby and sapphire jewels; special tempered compen- 

sating center arm balance, having gold screws including timing 

screws; adjusted to temperature, five positions and isochronism. 

Breguet hairspring; double roller escapement; hardened and pelished se 

steel escape wheel; patent Illinois superior motor barrel, both pivots White gold; engraved Empire; special 
14k green gold; engraved Empire;etched —_ of barrel staff operating in sapphire jewels; patent recoil bar and _ raised figure dial. 14k $220.00 
raised figure dial $200.00 pinion click; concaved and polished winding wheels; — pen- 18k ™ 

dant setting mechanism of exceptional simplicity entirely in move- 

ment; snap bezel dial. 
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14k green gold; plain Directoire; inlaid : i 14k green gold; engraved Empire; raised 
enamel figure dial $182.00 Movement and Side Views figure dial ...................-. $200.00 
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19 JEWELS—ADJUSTED TO 5 POSITIONS 
HE thinnest 12sizewatch made in _ patent regulator; concaved and pol- 
America selling at less than $300. ished winding wheels; recoil safety 
This is a timekeeper worthy of i click; hardened spring tempered 
its name because of its satisfac- compensating balance and IIli- 
tory qualities and thorough de- nois Motor Barrel. 
pendability. | Supplied only complete in cases of 
19 ruby and sapphire jewels of exclusive and attractive design, in 
extra quality, adjusted totemper- if 14k white or green gold, or in white 
ature and isochronism. Double or green gold filled cap cases. 
roller escapement; steel escape These movements can be had in spe- 
. cially designed and extra heavy solid 
wheel; p olished beveled arm gold gold or platinum cases. Prices on ap- 
center wheel; Breguet hairspring; plication. 
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14k solid gold case. Full chased bezels and 
center. Special etched, lined or Butler back, 
inside cap. Sterling silver hand engraved dial 
with inlaid enamel figures........ . .- $132.00 


ACORN MODEL 


14k filled gold, inside cap case. Two-color 
green and silver etched or embossed raised 
MMM CUB eos eedesigcneees ee .. $84.00 
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PIONEER MODEL 


14k solid gold. Full chased center and bezels. 
Attractively etched, lined or Butler back. 
Queen case. Two-color green and white gilded 
new process etched dial with ancient Roman 
POS I WET. os ee esis eset nen $120.00 


MOVEMENT VIEW 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier system, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Organization Expense a Small Tax—Pay It! 


Publishers of newspapers in the various states should take 
their state press organizations more seriously and see that they 
are made permanent and are properly supported. That is a 
straight and positive assertion, isn’t it? 

Every other business in this country now has its local and 
more general organizations, and in every way these organiza- 
tions are promoting the interests of the business represented. 
Yet in more than half the states we find that the newspaper 
organizations are not worth much from a business standpoint, 
and that they are often of little value otherwise. 

One of the largest newspaper states in the union is now 
proceeding on the permanent paid-field-manager plan, with 
definite results limited, largely because of lack of necessary 
promotion effort. The field manager complains of lack of 
cohesiveness and a constant shift of membership, and asks 
why it is that he must continue to gain twenty per cent of 
new members each year to make up for the twenty per cent 
that are lost annually. 

There is but one explanation of the difficulty, lack of vision 
and business perspective by those who are publishing the local 
newspapers of the state. Many of them fail to exhibit the 
breadth of view and general helpfulness they admire and praise 
in everybody else. They shy at writing checks for services that 
do not seem absolutely necessary or that fail to bring back 
in a day twice the amount expended. They are hidebound, 
visionbound, tied to local detail and arduous tasks from which 
adequate organization is designed to free them. 

The same ones who doubt and hesitate about supporting 
good, strong general newspaper organizations are forever biting 
at glittering bait which, though expensive, promises to bring 
them cash returns. We refer to foreign or outside business. 
With their eye to a possible increase of lineage they disregard 
the possibilities of more adequate rates and better profits 
through education of their competitors or suppression of price 
cutting. They plunge at promises of some outside business 
and pay more commissions than would be necessary to support 
their own organizations. They doubt their own eyes when 
looking at printing prices and rate schedules prepared by 
experts, and in the end take the subordinate position instead 
of a dominating lead in their field. 

Never has there been a publisher, unless one so vision- 
bound, who has attended a well prepared and orderly news- 
paper convention without gaining in ideas and information 
more in real value to his business than it has cost him to sup- 
port a state organization on a comprehensive basis. Yet the 
greater obstacle to the success of newspaper organizations is 
newspaper men’s lack of knowledge of things done and planned, 
and the results achieved. 

Private or organized concerns with axes to grind are forever 
scattering the seeds of doubt and discontent with a view to 
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Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


possible advantage to themselves in handling outside business 
for publishers at exorbitant rates and commissions. If the 
newspapers can be farmed and herded to the gates of big 
business by those who do the collecting neither progress nor 
prestige would come to them, while ordinary business respect 
of other concerns would be lacking. Only through vision and 
a desire to have good scouts on guard with an unselfish interest 
in the success of the publishers generally can the business of 
local newspaper publishing be brought to a respectable and 
permanent standing among the largest industries of the nation. 

The dues paid for newspaper organization is a small tax 
on the business itself for the benefit of the business. Pay it. 


Pioneering in Newspaper Work 


There is risky speculation in the newspaper business as 
well as in land, oil wells or gold mines. We are prompted to 
this observation because of conditions we have seen and know 
about in some of the far southern and western districts of the 
country, where new towns are starting and new development 
is going on with a prospect that good-sized and valuable fields 
may open up for the publishing and printing business. And it 
is less than an even bet that the pioneer publisher will win 
anything worth while. 

One locality in the far south is boomed and boosted till 
new settlers and tourists are going in there at a great rate. 
The climate and soil warrant the belief that it will attract a 
large immigration and that land and town lot values will ascend 
to attractive heights. New towns arise every few miles where 
the land boomers and speculators feel they can put across 
their lot sales and get a corner store and a bank started. 
Industries of a more or less permanent nature are in the begin- 
ning, and if the gods are kind enough to influence rains and 
such weather as will make crops, and if conditions will make 
prices for such crops that will bring some encouraging cash 
returns, then these little hamlets every two and three and five 
miles along the favored section will have their hopes sus- 
tained. A newspaper must be had to properly exploit the 
territory and boost each town. It is not difficult to find the 
speculative individual who will stake a claim to the embryo 
newspaper field and try it out. He will sometimes invest all 
that he has, and all that his wife’s relatives will lend him, to 
become the publisher of the village newspaper, regardless of 
the fact that three miles away is a larger and going town with 
newspapers that dominate their field. The new publication 
gets encouragement and some handsome support for a time 
from those who are betting on a bigger game, but in perhaps 
two or three years the adventurous editor will discover that 
he has either wasted his time and lost his capital, or he will 
be led to continue the publication on the strength of local 
development. 

Such is pioneering in the best sense of the term — staking 
one’s time and talents against a possible favorable development 
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that will bring permanent prosperity and income. The zest 
of the game, the incentive to creation and development, the 
hazard of it all, the excitement of the chase and the daring 
of originality in such a position, always has brought out and 
always will bring out some heroic figures in the newspaper 
world as in other lines. Opie Read developed himself down 
in Arkansas where there was little more than a postoffice. 
His Arkansaw Traveller gained fame and circulation so fast 
the local postoffice could not handle it, and Mr. Read had to 
move it to a larger place. It failed under corporation influence 
and management, but Opie Read lived and created and grew 
as a writer and publisher. But it was pioneering, nevertheless, 
when he started in that little Arkansas town and did more to 
place it on the map than all other industries there combined 
could do. And it may always be that new men and younger 
men will seek and find the foothold to great careers in these 
new lands of opportunity, where the pioneers live in hope and 
thrive on speculation. 

But —and this is the point aimed at— how much more 
businesslike and sensible it would be for these pioneer editors 
to save their investment in materials and arrange for printing 
of their publications in some central plant where better work, 
better time and greater economy might be realized, until such 
time as their local fields have proved their right to a newspaper, 
or at least promise that financial reward to the publisher which 
will give to him and his family those things we Americans 
crave more than all else — happy homes. 


State Associations Not Advertising Agencies 


Conducting an advertising agency business by state press 
field managers was agreed to be a poor policy, when the Organ- 
ization of State Press Field Managers met in St. Louis in 
October. The older field managers who had tried the experi- 
ment of handling general outside advertising and placing such 
business with any considerable number of papers in their 
states reported their experience to have been disappointing 
in this respect, and for several reasons. One reason was that 
a complete listing of all newspapers in the state is essential, 
and another was that getting reliable and dependable rates and 
rate cards from all such newspapers is an impossibility. The 
field manager is confronted with confusion and suspicion as 
soon as he quotes a rate for newspaper advertising where some 
one else has secured or may secure a different rate. A field 
manager presenting a list of his newspapers with rates, and 
figuring on a twelve thousand dollar order covering this list, 
only to have the advertiser later come forward with a claim 
that he can get a lesser rate from some of those listed, and 
a total price of some hundreds or thousands of dollars less 
for the entire list, is hard put to it to prove his goods are 
“all wool and a yard wide,” so to speak. He suspects the 
client is correct in claiming that he can get a lower rate from 
some of the papers he has listed, but he wonders which ones 
they are. When he finds out, he is inclined to cuss and quit; 
and that has been just the result where any field manager has 
tried to handle business for a whole state list. Where he has 
handled it for his own association list — for the papers that 
are members of his association and listed with dependable 
rate cards—no such trouble has resulted, and business has 
been placed with some satisfaction and with good results. 

But there are some other reasons to be mentioned as to 
why a general advertising business may not be conducted by 
a state press field manager who is under obligations to treat 
all his members equitably and serve them alike. The fact 
that one newspaper in a town may be used by the client, and 
that the paper left out feels slighted and peeved about it, 
destroys the “morale” of the membership and breeds an 
indifference to future effort along the same line. No adver- 
tising campaign that is sound and worth full one hundred cents 
on the dollar is going to take in all the local newspapers in 
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any state, without discrimination. That would be duplication 
and waste that few advertisers can figure pays them. There- 
fore the whole list may not be often used by any advertiser, 
and to avoid the bitterness of reaction against him the field 
manager had best keep away from any such game. He can 
leave it to another agency and let them work it out and take 
all blame, however, and this is what the field managers now 
are doing. They are advertising, advocating and compel- 
ling attention to their association papers as the best in their 
states and worthy of any such business. They codperate with 
agencies and advertisers to get the business and secure defi- 
nite results. They help in arranging local codperation and in 
window and other displays. They make it the best policy 
for any advertising agency to deal with their association news- 
papers exclusively; and to that extent the field manager is 
justified in paying attention to outside advertising, and to the 
further extent of handling political and other advertising busi- 
ness that originates and is handled within his state. 


Observations 


A CERTAIN newspaper publisher in a county seat town of 
several thousand people was harassed by one merchant who 
wanted him to run twenty or more little single-column two 
or four inch advertisements in an issue, scattering them all over 
the paper. While this order was considerable in the aggre- 
gate, it served also to clutter up the entire paper, disrupting 
any attempt at good makeup and generally marring appear- 
ances. Not only that, but the example of so many small 
advertisements in the paper might induce others to try the 
same method of advertising and ruin the larger display busi- 
ness. But what to do about it? Well, this publisher promptly 
set out in the rules under the masthead that no advertisements 
would be inserted for less than $2 an issue, however small the 
space. This would make his rate of 30 cents an inch require 
almost a seven-inch advertisement as the minimum for any 
one issue, or else raise the price per inch for any run of smaller 
advertisements till they would bear a service charge along with 
their regular rate. And isn’t this service charge a reasonable 
thing to make? With the newspaper operating fifty-two weeks 
in the year and standing ready to serve any time, with no obli- 
gation on the casual or itinerant user to keep it going so that 
it may be used when it is vitally important to use it, isn’t there 
the same ready-to-serve value in it that there is in the local 
electric plant or gas company, or other public utility? It is 
worth thinking about as an innovation. 





Iowa daily newspapers have again joined in a real effort 
to advertise their state and its purchasing power for the pur- 
pose of attracting more national advertising to the newspapers 
of the Iowa Daily Press Association. Some thirty-two dailies 
are listed in this codperative plan; to pay for this advertising 
they put up a fund of $100 for each cent per agate line of 
their national advertising rate. Page advertisements will be 
carried in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and other news- 
papers, besides a year’s display in Editor and Publisher. All 
the newspapers in the association also run the same page ads. 
used in the eastern press, which makes a total donation of 
something like $75,000 for this enterprise. As it is the second 
year these Iowa dailies have done this, it must be worth while. 





FIGHTING for a change in the law permitting the govern- 
ment to print and deliver stamped envelopes at less than the 
printers of the country can buy the stock for has assumed the 
proportions of a regular barrage, and many congressmen have 
gone on record in letters to local publishers promising to sup- 
port a bill prohibiting this government competition with pri- 
vate business. When the newspapers of the entire country 
combine in such an effort results are obtained. Now is the 
time to fight and insist on action. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
By J. L. Frazier 


Shafter Progress, Shafter, California— Your special county-fair edition is 
commendable. The first page makeup is interesting and especially well arranged. 
Although the display features are not symmetrical they are nevertheless well 
balanced. The presswork is exceptionally good, although there is just a trifle 
too much ink; and we find a few uneven spots, too. Advertisements are good, 
especially so in arrangement and display. The appearance of a number of 
them is adversely affected through the fact that condensed and extended faces 
are combined in the same display; even though they are of the same family, 
Cheltenham Bold, the effect is not good. If your display were confined to 
Cheltenham regular, the appearance of the paper would be greatly improved; 
in fact, there is not an instance 
throughout the whole paper so far 
as our necessarily rather hasty 
examination has revealed where the 
condensed and extended forms were 
essential. You should remember 
that although the use of regular in- 
stead of condensed may sometimes 
mean a smaller point size, and of 
the regular instead of the extended 
a larger point size, there is no loss 
in size of type on the whole, since 
the regular will be relatively wider 
than the condensed and relatively 
higher than the extended in respec- 
tive instances where the condensed 
and extended are avoided for the 
regular in the interest of better 
appearance. Again, we suggest that 
you avoid the use of the block-letter 
type altogether; it is an eye-sore 
in several of the advertisements, 
the extra-condensed version being 
particularly objectionable. Pages 
whereon the advertisements are 
pyramided are much more attractive 
than those where the advertisements 
are arranged without order or sys- 
tem. In conclusion, while they do 
not affect the appearance of adver- 
tisements individually the wide vari- 
ety of borders employed does detract from the appearance of the pages as a 
whole; the ideal newspaper from the standpoint of good looks is the one where 
the major display is closely related and where plain rules are consistently used 
for borders. It is not essential that all borders be of the same thickness of rule; 
two-point may be used for the smaller ads., three or four-point for larger ones 
and six-point for page displays. Even on the latter a triple two-point rule 
would be preferable to the six-point, as the width would be sufficient to give 
the required strength and the lighter effect would prove more pleasing. Judged 
according to the average for towns of its size, the Progress rates quite high in 
all mechanical details and appears to be ably edited as well. 

Livonia Gazette, Livonia, New 
York.—The fiftieth anniversary issue 
is very good indeed, the most satis- 
factory feature being the printing, 
which is clean and even. The 
smooth stock is a great advantage 
and it shows in the exquisite man- 
ner in which the halftones are 
printed. The first page, while neat 
in appearance, doesn’t have the 
effect of being ‘“‘ newsy ” because of 
the small number of heads. We 
suggest running the locals and coun- 
try correspondence items elsewhere 
and featuring local news items of 
proper length and importance on 
the first page under heads of suffi- 
cient size to intrigue the interest. 

A roegyt The paper as a whole seems to come 
inn tan ee ae H from a city of several thousand 
ore, : inhabitants whereas the first page is 

If you're going to be “plenty a ° . 
ood,” here's how, one way. more like that of papers coming 
eek from towns of only several hundred. 
Although commonplace, most of the 
advertisements are fairly satisfac- 
tory, but a number of them are in- 
adequately displayed. By no means 
has the display of B. C. Black & 
Co. been given the character and 
grade of display the size and nature 
of the ad. seem to require. Except 
for the heading and the signature 
there is very little contrast in the 
other display and the sectional heads 
are too nearly the size of the body. 
It isn’t often that we point out the error of too much space between the lines, 
but the fact that the different sections and the heads do not stand out as they 
should suggests the advantage of less space between the lines of the body matter 
and more between the sections and around the heads. The lines of the display 
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The original circular, of which the 
above is a miniature reproduction, is 
81%4 by 11 inches, letter size, and is 
utilized by The Reporter, Little Falls, 
New Jersey, as an enclosure with letters 
and sample copies of the paper which 
are sent to potential advertisers. 
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“YALLER” SLICKERS 
for the Football Game 


One Eastern game recently 
registered 10,000 yellow slick- 
ron i 








SILVERWOODS, Ine 


six feors, SIXTH AND BROADWAY 





Effective newspaper advertisement fea- 
tured by unusually interesting distribu- 
tion of white space. Published by a 
prominent Los Angeles clothing firm, 
Silverwoods, Incorporated. 


immediately beneath the main line at the top are also too widely spaced; in fact, 
spacing between the lines of this group is as wide as that between the main 
display at the top and the first line of the group in question. Display units 
should be made to appear as entities and so spaced apart from other display. 
We urge you, therefore, to see that there is adequate difference in size of the 
various display features according, of course, to their relative importance. One 
or two big, strong display lines in an advertisement with others sufficiently 
smaller to provide good contrast for the larger ones make a snappy ad. that 
will draw attention; advertisements in which there is little difference in size 
of several display features talk monotonously, and you know that’s irritating. 
The display of the Livonia State Bank is in general of the type that is prefer- 
able; the display in this advertisement counts and it has, moreover, a lively 
look that makes one sit up and take notice. White space is another fine 
feature about this particular advertisement. 

The Reporter, Little Falls, New Jersey.— All details in the production of 
your paper are handled efficiently and intelligently. The modified magazine 
format is interesting, presswork is remarkably good and the advertisements 
could hardly be improved upon. We are reproducing a card, which we assume 
was sent with papers going to potential advertisers. It will demonstrate to 
other readers how actively and effectively a publisher may promote his publica- 
tion, and provides the suggestion for a medium which other publishers might 
adopt. We are also reproducing one of the pages that are featured by odd- 
shaped advertisements. 
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DOUBLE 
BREASTED 


Smart suits in the new 
Bracken Shade 


(NEVER VALUE LIKE THIS SEASON) 


You’re going to see more of the double- 
breasted suits worn this fall than for a long 
time; many will be the new Scotch fern color 
called Bracken. Hart Schaffner & Marx 
developed the color and style. 

across shoulders — snug over 
the hips; wide, peaked lapels. 

And Hart Schaffner & Marx’s gigantic 
buying calibre made it possible for us to 
give you such astounding clothes-value. 
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Other suits $33, $40 and $45 
Including “bench-mades” up to $100 


SILVE RWOODS, Ine. 


Entire six floors; SIXTH AND BROADWAY 


STETSON “Bracken” Hats MANHATTAN “Fern” Shirts 
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Another striking clothing advertisement of Silverwoods, Los Angeles, likewise 
featured by effectual whiting out. 


Dassel Dispatch, Dassel, Minnesota.— Most of all we like the clean and 
even print which glorifies your special ‘“ Thanksgiving’ edition. The color 
is excellent. First-page makeup is also mighty good and the advertisements 
have a mighty “ kick ” as a result of the restraint you practiced in the number 
of lines to be emphasized and the good judgment you exercised in making those 
lines stand out. In one or two instances the type used for setting the groups 
of text within advertisements seems a little too small in relation to the space, 
but, aside from that, there is nothing wrong with the advertisements that is 
worth mentioning. 

Harry A. Opett, New York city.—Twenty years is a long time to post- 
pone sending specimens of your work to the “ Printers’ Bible,’ but we’re happy 
to learn that you haven’t forgotten the good old book, even after all these 
years. The specimen corner for the advertisement of Morshauer, Blake & Co. 
looks mighty good, and we hope you will send the complete advertisement — 
if the specimen proved profitable and the order was landed. 

SILVERWOops, INCORPORATED, Los Angeles, California.—The advertisements 
you submit are away above the average; in fact, they are exceptionally high- 
grade examples of a class of advertising — clothing — that is maintained at a 
higher standard than most other retail lines. We are reproducing two character- 
istic and effective examples. 
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Great Bend Tribune, Great Bend, Kansas.— We admire the copy of your 
December 3 issue, also your pride as evidenced by the story ‘‘ Another Linotype 
to Our Equipment.”’” The manner in which you have demonstrated the twelve 
variations of size or form the new machine provides, a line of each of the 
twelve changes being shown in the item, is quite impressive. The effect of 
this new equipment is quite pronounced in the many fine advertisements, espe- 
cially the two-page ‘‘ spread” for the C. R. Thompson Clothing Company, the 
entire body of which was machine-set, much of it being in twenty-four-point 
Benedictine. We appreciate this body matter being of adequate size, the more 

because paper after paper 
passes this desk in which, for 
want of a machine that will 
furnish large sizes, the body 
matter of advertisements is set 
entirely too small. Realizing 
the size of type is too small, 
compositors of advertisements of 
the ilk referred to set entire 
blocks of text wholly in capitals 
or else space the lines too far 
apart in a desperate effort to 
make the type fill out. The 
investment in this new machine 
will prove a source of great sat- 
' isfaction, enabling you to give 
the advertisements decent treat- 
; ment and |enjoy the advantages 
! of quicker —if not cheaper — 
! composition and new type for 
every advertisement, = which 
must certainly have a salutary 
effect upon the print. It will 
surely mean better advertise- 
ments, which must mean better 
results for your advertisers. All 
the advertisements are very 
handsome and your excellent 
foundry display type harmonizes 
1 nicely with the face from the 
eee ea ere ee i te mere ae new machine. Excellent taste 
A “stunt”? ad. from The Reporter, Little and restraint, as well as fine 
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Falls, New Jersey, the advertising typogra- judgment of display values, 
phy of which is considerably above average. characterize the display and 
arrangement of all advertise- 


ments. They are not a clutter of emphasized lines, as are too many advertise- 
ments in the papers we receive, but relatively few points are emphasized and 
these are made to count through being set in large sizes. Their number being 
few means room for setting them large; furthermore, there is not the competi- 
tion for attention often staged within an advertisement where too many points 
are emphasized. The issue in question would be practically ideal if the print 
were a little blacker, but maybe the one sent us is an exception; it is quite 
too pale. 


Mendota Sun-Bulletin, Mendota, Illinois.— You are getting out a mighty 
fine paper; the large amount of interesting local matter is exceptionally well 
handled. Mechanical faults are of a minor nature. The ink distribution on 
the copy sent us is not as even as we should like to see it, or as you can 
doubtless make it if you will exercise just a little more care; specifically, 
there are some spots where entirely too much ink is apparent. We do not 
like to see headings of two hand-set twenty-four-point or thirty-point lines 
without subheads; the jump from head to story seems too abrupt without the 
“cushioning effect’? of some type between the head and story as to size. 
In general, however, the news heads are very good, although, where there are 
subheads, the lines are somewhat crowded. There should also be more space 
around the dashes than you put there. The suggested opening up of the head- 
ings would add to the appearance of the paper typographically, make the heads 
more prominent and facilitate reading. The headings are well balanced on the 
first page (November 19 issue), although there is too much of a clutter of 
them a little above the center, which suggests the need of some spreading out 
— maintaining, of course, such an effect of symmetry in their arrangement as 
now exists. Advertisements are among the best of any paper being reviewed 
this month and the fact that they are pyramided on almost all pages is a big 
advantage, although the liberal amount of news matter in relation to the 
amount of advertising makes the necessity for this preferred makeup less pro- 
nounced than if the bulk of the space were occupied by advertising. We sug- 
gest the use of plain rule borders for all advertisements, although those you 
employ are not bad, excepting, of course, the one or two unit borders. The 
trouble with borders having pronounced units is that each unit becomes a 
force of attraction to the eye and, so, such borders attract too much attention 
to themselves. 

Newark Union-Gazette, Newark, New York.— Although some slur is evi- 
dent, the presswork on the special Thanksgiving issue, is satisfactory, at least 
as compared with the average print of all papers. We consider you have done 
very well on the halftones, especially in view of the fact that only ordinary 
news-print is used for the edition. On the whole, too, the advertisements are 
well arranged and displayed, but some of the type faces — particularly those 
used for the larger display — are almost atrocious. Considering the amount 
of advertising you carry — and the generous size of the spaces taken by lecal 
merchants — you ought to provide something better in the way of display type. 
Indeed, we feel you will get your money’s worth in satisfaction over the 
improved appearance of the paper, and the improvement in the advertisements 
would certainly result in making them more resultful, hence encourage dealers 
to do more advertising. Type is one of the cheapest items of printers’ equip- 
ment and one of the most essential —if not the very most essential. Yet 
many publishers will spend thousands of dollars for other items and feel they 
have made a fine investment, as they generally have, while balking at the idea 
of spending a hundred or two for a series of modern, up-to-date and attrac- 
tive type. 
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Byron H. Hurp, Klamath Falls, Oregon.—The second birthday issue of the 
Daily News is commendable, particularly from the news standpoint and because 
of the manner of handling the section devoted to the paper itself. The facts 
stated in this four-page section are interesting and should have an influence 
favorable to the importance of your publication. The makeup of the first page 
is orderly and interesting, the headings being of very good size. While there 
are as many heads as we think there should be, there are not too many; in 
fact, their number and distribution is just about right. The printing is somewhat 
too pale and it is rather uneven in places, so we suggest more attention be given 
to the adjustment of the fountain, also that you make sure the ink you are 
using is of good quality. The blanket may be worn. Another mistake often 
made is that of using rollers after their “‘ tacky ”’ quality is gone and they have 
become hard. Whatever the cause — and it is hard to decide between several 
possibilities — such a fine paper as the News is otherwise ought to be printed 
better. Advertisements are of good grade. 

Downers Grove Reporter, Downers Grove, Illinois——While we like your 
paper as a whole, the first thing that impresses us is the excellence of the 
news headings. We like the type, first of all, but the feature we particularly 
admire is that they are well spaced. Most makeup men err in having too little 
space between decks of headings and around the dashes that separate the dif- 
ferent decks, as well as between the lines of type. The line lengths in the 
various heads are also excellent. As we admire the fine headings, we see that 
the presswork is on a par with them; the inking is just right as to color and is 
kept uniform throughout each page and throughout the paper as a whole, which 
is even more remarkable. Advertisements, likewise, are excellent; in short, 
the paper is just as fine as can be, and is certainly a credit to every one who 
has had anything to do with its makeup and presswork. 

Cuartes Watersury, Elkhorn, Wisconsin.— Compared with the average 
of all papers we receive, which must rank above the general average, the 
Independent is considerably better than most publications of its class. The 
inking is even and, although a trifle too much ink may be carried, the effect 
is good. Printing should be as black as possible without causing offset or smear- 
ing when the papers are folded, and mention is made of the fact because there’s 
just a suggestion of smear on the copy sent us. We appreciate the careful and 
balanced makeup of the first page on both issues; the first impression of your 
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Conservative, handsome and well balanced first page of the Elkhorn (Wis.) 
Independent, one of the best all-around papers that we have received 
during the current month. 


paper is, therefore, a mighty good one. Advertisements are unusually good 
too, but would be better if the block-letter types, of which you have several, 
were not used. In short, about the only thing you need do to make the papci 
an admirable one is to get more good type, so you will not be compelled to 
use this block-letter type, or the crude wood type that is employed in sever 
of the larger ads. One more thing, don’t use twelve-point rule borders, even 
on page advertisements: triple two-point rules are large enough and stron 
enough for any page advertisement, and they are not so black as to be offen 
sive, like the twelve-point rule. 
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The Revolution in the Printing Industry 


By CHARLES FRANCIS 


choose his own subject for a talk to be 
S 6 given before that organization. At that 

WY Y time he had been looking over some relics 
Tiy he had printed in various places, all of 
ZL “4 them produced before the revolution in 
printing materials and machinery, and before the numerous 
inventions and improvements which came to keep pace with 
the great progress the industry was making. 

One of the specimens was the Otago Punch, printed in 
Dunedin, New Zealand, in the years 1866-1867. Now it looks 
somewhat crude; but when you consider that the illustra- 
tions were drawn on transfer paper and pasted into a proof 
of the type, also on transfer paper, and three of the twelve 
pages were put down on stone and lithographed on a hand 
press; that the illustration on the front cover was treated in 
the same way; that the rest of the twelve pages, being two 
fours, were printed on a Columbian hand press; that the 
composition, lithographing, letterpress and binding were 
mostly the workmanship of the writer — shown by the im- 
print “ Printed for the Proprietor by Charles Francis at Bel- 
grave Chambers, Princes Street, Dunedin ”’— when you give 
some thought to all this you see the difference between appren- 
tice training of that time and the present, when our now great 
industry is divided into many vocations. 

The edition of the Otago Punch, if memory recalls cor- 
rectly, was 750 copies. The publication was born out of due 
season; the young enthusiast lost his savings and incurred 
obligations which seemed enormous. When he ceased publish- 
ing the paper he had sunk $2,000 of his own money and was 
in debt to the extent of $400. He then took a position in a 
near-by town; at the age of eighteen he became foreman and 
was called the “old man” by the two assistants who aided 
him in getting out a weekly called the Tuapeka Times, a 
paper that is still in existence and going strong. 

All type at this time was known by name: diamond, pearl, 
agate, nonpareil, minion, brevier, bourgeois, long primer, small 
pica and pica. There was also a great primer size, larger 
than pica. Every foundry made these sizes, but in order to 
hold its customers no foundry would justify its type with 
that of any other foundry. So if the printer forgot which foun- 
dry he had bought from and ordered sorts from another, he 
was almost fit for a lunatic asylum. As most foundries then 
were English, Scotch and American, it was a long way to go 
to rectify an error. Along in the early seventies, as near as 
the writer can recollect, it was rumored that the foundries 
were changing their ideas, an advancement that was made 
about 1880 by the introduction of the point system. How- 
ever, it was not until all the old type was worn out or de- 
stroyed that any real benefit was derived. The foundries 
ceased making the bastard sizes, one of which, by the way, 
was made by the Boston Type Foundry and named great 
brevier, a size between brevier and bourgeois. And those 
were the “ good old times ” you read so much about! 

Every printer went about with a set of graving tools, for 
it became necessary to make all kinds of letters out of wood. 
There was no electrotyping — stereotyping was the only 
means of duplicating —no photoengraving; presses were 
mostly hand presses in the commercial offices; and there were 
also many other interesting matters, which we shall try to 
take up in sequence. 

















About 1880 we began to hear about typesetting machines; 
then about type distributors. There were two or three differ- 
ent ones. Theodore L. De Vinne was part owner or very 
much interested in a machine called the MacMillan composi- 
tion machine, which also had a distributor; the type was 
dropped down into place and slid along until a man picked it 
up, put it in a stick and justified it by hand. Then rumors 
came thick and fast of a machine that would set type and 
justify and cast it, an achievement that seemed almost incred- 
ible. But after many difficulties and the combining of many 
organizations and separate patents under one group, the Mer- 
genthaler linotype came on the market, about 1886. It was 
crude and ungainly when compared with the machinery of 
this day and age. 

Somewhere about 1890 the monotype came into existence. 
Today probably sixty per cent of all composition is done on 
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typesetting machines. On all the type or linotype machines 
great improvements have been made, and are still going on. 
Though linotypes were first used in newspaper offices about 
1886, they were not generally used in commercial printing 
offices until 1896. 

The small job press that was in use in those days was 
“kicked ” by treadle, turning out about 700 or 800 impressions 
an hour, netting about five thousand in a ten-hour day. Cylin- 
der presses were crude, lightly built, and makeready in the 
present sense was almost unknown. Frequently the packing 
sheets were not changed; the packing consisted of soft paper 
and plenty of impression to make everything show up. If 
cut, stereotype or type was low, a piece of paper was placed 
at the back or under the low spot. In order to make a clear 
impression nearly all paper was passed through water in folded 
quires and then laid out flat; a board with a heavy weight 
was placed on top to make the paper uniformly damp all the 
way through. 
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One fast press built by the Hoe company was called a 
three-revolution press. It had a small cylinder which revolved 
three times to every impression. This press was of such a size 
that a 28 by 42 sheet could be run at a speed of 2,200 an hour. 
All that was done on makeready was to set the form and grip- 
pers, and go ahead. 

Another press, the ‘“‘ Adams Book Press,” is worthy of note, 
though it is somewhat difficult to describe. Instead of being 
fed to edges all sheets were pointed or pierced by point holes 
on the first side, and then when turned had to be placed on 
these points. A speed of five hundred an hour was about the 
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Business Card Set by Charles Francis in 1878 


average. Some of these presses were still being operated fif- 
teen years ago, mostly in out-of-the-way places. This press 
did very fine bookwork for the time. Editions were small, 
not more than ten per cent of what they are now. In some 
instances very fine work was done on hand presses. 

As the years went by, the Campbell, Potter, Cottrell, Hoe 
and Scott presses came into the market. The Campbell was 
the most popular and the cheapest. It was built very lightly 
as compared with the presses of today, and many troubles 
were caused by the bed springing with each impression. After 
a while the Campbell people built a two-revolution press. Most 
of the others had been what is known as drum-cylinder presses. 
The two-revolution press was quite an innovation and was 
very popular, as it was faster, besides being neater in appear- 
ance than the great cylinders of the drum type. Then Cottrell 
came out with an overhead delivery which carried the sheet 
through the air onto a board beyond the ink fountain. This 
had a short life and was superseded by the two-revolution. 
Potter also had a good press for the time, but it did not have 
great popularity. The Hoe company made a cylinder press 
which for stability was very fine, but it could not be sold at 
the market price of other presses. 

Guaranties by manufacturers were about the same as they 
are now. They would apply only under the very best condi- 
tions, and no printer would ever think of running up to the 
guaranty. A certain plant in Cincinnati had two large cylinders 
which were guaranteed for 1,500 impressions an hour. The 
pulleys on these presses would not turn the press to more than 
1,420 impressions an hour, and as the writer was in charge 
of the plant he would not run the presses more than 1,100 an 
hour. The proprietor of the plant, who was not familiar with 
guaranties, insisted that they be run up to 1,500. Uron the 
proprietor’s insisting that guaranties be fulfilled the agent on 
one of his visits put the presses up to the capacity of the 
pulley (1,420) and it looked as if the presses would fly to 
pieces and be strewn over the floor. The agent started to go 
out, but was asked to stay one hour while these presses ran at 
1,420. He stayed. When the presses were put back to their 
proper running capacity of 1,100, one of them had a bad 
knock in it which never came out, and the life of both had 
been reduced by at least one year. 
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About 1890 or 1892 when the Miehle press was put on the 
market it was so far superior to all others that it captured the 
field, not only in the United States but to a great extent all 
over the world. The English Miehle is sold in the British colo- 
nies. The writer has seen it in operation in Japan, Australia, 
Tasmania, South Africa, South America and Europe. 

The use of rotary presses for newspapers started with the 
Bullock press, which printed from a roll and laid down flat 
sheets at an astonishing rate of probably 6,000 to 8,000 an 
hour. Prior to this, the greatest press for daily newspaper 
service was built by Robert Hoe & Co.; it occupied an enor- 
mous space, was some twenty feet high and printed from hand 
feeders from eight different points from one cylinder as many 
copies as these feeders could put in to the guides, possibly 
8,000 to 9,000 an hour. This press required about ten men 
to handle it. One of these presses was in use in the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean in 1874, where Walter Scott, afterward a large 
manufacturer himself, was the superintendent and engineer in 
charge. As the writer was then superintendent of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean Job Printing Company he became well acquainted 
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New Year’s Greeting Set by Charles Francis in 1878 


with that genius who gave us many improvements for news- 
paper machinery. Scott also did something on cylinder 
presses, but one of his best was his all-size rotary press. This 
press never became popular, because of limited runs. 

In the platen presses Chandler & Price have so improved 
the old Gordon presses that they still make a good showing in 
the market. With the incoming of the Kelly and the Miehle 
Vertical this popularity may be diminished, but the Gordons 
will still have a place in the pressroom. 

Feeding machinery in the pressroom was an important 
development, introduced about 1890 by the Dexter company 
in combination with its folding machinery. These Dexter 
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feeding machines, the first feasible feeding machines, were 
operated by air suction and had a seemingly unlimited num- 
ber of parts. They were what are known as pile feeders; 
that is, the board is piled up at the back of the press and the 
sheets passed right to the grippers. Some few years ago this 
company bought out or consolidated with the Cross continu- 
ous feeder, making a very desirable combination. As there 
are no basic patents on feeding machines, many others have 
found their way into the market. 

The advent of electrotyping and photoengraving brought 
about an entire change in the pressroom and really put a 
pressman into the art class. Before it was necessary only to 
have soft tympan and damp paper; now dry hard tympan and 
dry hard paper were required, and the lights and shades of 
every illustration necessitated a special makeready with tissue 
paper. The difference is apparent when we recall that in 1886 
it would take from fifteen minutes to half an hour to start any 
form; the general average in 1896 would be from two hours 
to four or five days, according to the quality desired and the 
fineness and quantity of the illustrations. Several substitutes 
for the hand-made overlay have come into the market, the 
most popular of which is the chalk overlay. 

In 1886 in the booklet and pamphlet sections of the bind- 

ry nearly everything was done by hand, but we began to 
hear of folding machines, such as the Chambers, the Brown 
and the Dexter. Although these machines were simple in con- 
struction, they were very crude and unfinished as compared 
with those of today. 

The first experience the writer had with folders was with 
a Brown simple four-fold machine, so built that it would fold 

rom one-half to full size of the sheet; or perhaps it may 
’e easier to say from 19 by 24, to 24 by 38. One job, a very 
important booklet of twenty-four pages, had to be done very 
quickly. It was one-third the size of the full sheet that the 
machine would take, and it seemed impossible to fold it by 
hand. Looking over the machine we found that by drilling a 
couple of holes in the frame to bring the carrying tapes nearer 
together we could get this pamphlet folded. The Brown 
people came down to see how we had accomplished this result, 
and soon after announced a machine that would fold from one- 
quarter to full-size sheet. We introduced several of these 
machines around that part of the country. Our next experi- 
ence was with two Dexter book-folding machines with points; 
that is, the sheet, having been perforated on the press, was 
ted onto the perforations as being the perfect guide. The 
speed was five hundred an hour. Also we had two folding ma- 
chines placed behind cylinder presses, the sheet being carried 
down by a bar with fingers which ran the sheet by means of 
tapes down into the folding machine. A bad feature was that 
the rivets by which the fingers were attached would become 
loose, so that trouble would be caused by the sheet catching 
as it went down. 

These many new ideas were the source of difficulty for 
the bindery and pressroom. The machines were exceedingly 
crude, and it was mostly by suggestions for improvement and 
the experience gained in actual use that we now have the 
wonderful and accurate machines with their self-feeding 
attachments. 

Succeeding these inventions have come the modern Dexters 
and the Cleveland and other machines. Nothing like the 
Christensen was known in that period, nor was there anything 
like that wonderful machine into which are fed the signatures, 
to be gathered and wired, covers glued on, and finished books 
turned out untrimmed, at a rate that averages between 2,500 
and 3,000 an hour. 

Cutting machines were worked on a bench with a plow- 
knife, a slow and laborious job. Then came the lever machine, 
then pulleys and steam, by which from four to ten times as 
much work was done in a given hour. Now we have the three- 
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knife machine, which cuts head, foot and front in one opera- 
tion; and we have the continuous trimmers. All these were 
indispensable in order to keep up with the rising demand for 
increased printing. 

Early in this revolutionary period we were casting about to 
see where we were to get material on which to print — paper. 
About 1884 an extraordinary change had its beginning. Ordi- 
nary paper, then called extra newspaper, was selling from 10 
to 14 cents a pound, but when experts became satisfied that 
wood-pulp paper could be made in quantity and finish equal 
to, and subsequently superior to, old rags and other substances 
the mills of the country made changes that would enable them 
to use wood pulp. Prices dropped, there was rapid develop- 
ment with the then-believed inexhaustible supply of timber, 
and everything seemed to take on new life and energy. In 
this, as in all other instances where circumstances permitted, 
the newspapers took advantage of the situation, editions be- 
came greater, newspapers cheaper and more bulky, until the 
demand is now so great that we are figuring out how long this 
supply will last. 

Various qualities were manufactured, carrying the names 
calendered, supercalendered, machine finish, and so on; but 
another great surprise was in store for the printer with the 
introduction of clay-coated or surfaced paper on which the 
very finest of printing could be done. Almost simultaneously 
with these came the discovery of photoengraving; first, the 
flat reproduction or what is called line engraving; then screen 
engraving or halftones. This industry sprang up so quickly 
that it almost immediately killed the industry of wood engrav- 
ing. Several men and businesses personally known to the 
writer were put out of the running by this great invention. 

The only previous methods used were to lithograph cuts 
and print around them, or to transfer type and drawings to 
the stone and lithograph the whole; but wood engravers were 
numerous and almost all cuts in newspapers were made in 
the original by this craft. 

Prior to this period every well equipped compositor had 
a set of tools with which to make tint blocks and letters, and 
many other things altogether forgotten now. The printer’s 
task was much more intricate and difficult then than now. 
The word * printer ” is used advisedly, for the apprentice was 
supposed to learn every part of the business — composition, 
presswork and binding, and in some instances lithographing 
also. Nearly every establishment of any size had all these 
departments. The industry has since been cut up into a 
number of different occupations. 

Electrotyping came in slowly. It was very expensive and 
therefore as much as possible was done by means of stereotyp- 
ing. Workers in this industry, never very numerous, were 
few and hard to get, but the processes of this business have 
been improved. Then it took from two to three days to get 
an electrotype, while in an emergency now a plate can be 
produced in an hour. Machinery has been and is being im- 
proved at a very rapid rate, and the quality can be made to 
fit the very highest class of work. 

I have endeavored to give an idea of the wonderful revo- 
lution that has taken place, but the story would fill volumes 
if it were told in detail. Printing has made greater strides 
during the last fifty years than it made in the previous four 
hundred and fifty years of its history. 


REPERTORY MUST BE GREAT 


Fair Newspaper Visitor — And so you work in the com- 
posing room! Isn't that fine? 

Compositor — I’ve been here ten vears. 

F. N. V.— Won't you sing something vou've composed? 

A.C. 0O., in The Chicago Tribune. 
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The Fun of Being a Small-Town Editor 


By Epcar WHITE 


N addressing one of the press meetings at 

Columbia, Missouri, not long ago, Walter 
) Williams, dean of the Missouri School of 
Journalism, said: ‘“ When I get through 
with this job I’m going to get me a weekly 
newspaper somewhere, and be a country 
editor again. There’s more fun in it than 
4 in any other thing I know of.” Any coun- 
try newspaper man who can look back through a decade or so 
of experience will quickly understand what the dean meant. 
There’s many a man in country journalism today who might 
have made his mark with some large-city newspaper had he not 
preferred to cast his lot among people who called him by his 
first name and sent him pumpkins and tomatoes at season- 
able times. 

Recently the editor of our paper—the Macon (Mo.) 
Republican — was asked to referee an old fiddlers’ bout during 
a harvest “ round-up ” in a central Missouri town. A few years 
ago he had organized an old fiddlers’ contest in the home 
town, and made it a strong drawing card of the county fair. 
But he didn’t know a thing about music, and frankly confessed 
it to the manager of the “ round-up,” who answered by wire: 
“ Qualifications fine; come at once. Will wire expense money.” 

In the early days of our town several Irish families settled 
on a rather picturesque eminence in the suburbs, overlooking 
a large body of water known locally as “ the tank pond.” The 
raising of geese appeared to be the leading pursuit of the resi- 
dents, and as an aid to the postman they called their suburb 
“ Goose Hill.” It was later so entered on the maps of the 
town. In later years, as a reporter on the paper, having run 
across the name of “Goose Hill” often in court and other 
places, I suggested to the editor that as our town was acquiring 
dignified proportions and many new people were coming in, 
we ought to find a better name for that suburb over by the 
pond. “Go to it,” the editor said, “the paper will back 
you up.” 

“Lake View Highlands ” I figured would be more appro- 
priate, and I got most of the people over there to sign a peti- 
tion for a change to that name. It wasn’t any trouble; all 
to whom I spoke seemed enthusiastic for it. But when I 
appeared before the council with the petition a strong protest 
had been filed. Every name on my petition and a good many 
more were on the petition protesting against the change. I 
indignantly mentioned the fact to one of the “ turncoats,” who 
explained: ‘“ You see Mrs. Murphy still lives there and raises 
geese. "Twould hurt her business to change the name.” 

Isaiah Jeffries, an octogenarian of the town, had been get- 
ting his paper free at the newspaper offices as long as anybody 
could remember. Whenever he heard the presses roar he would 
walk into the circulation room, grab a paper and walk out. 
He had been doing it so long he regarded it as a sort of right, 
like some concession conferred by the crown for loyalty. But 
when the price of news-print began to mount and everything 
else with it, the other paper told Isaiah he would have to pay 
for his papers. He complained to me about the way the folks 
across the way had “ insulted ” him, and I soothed him by tell- 
ing him we’d stay with him on the free paper deal. But one 
day I overheard our circulation man telling him that times were 
out of joint and he’d have to come across with his nickel or 
he wouldn’t get a paper. According to all the laws of business 
the circulation man was right, but I managed to convince him 
that it wouldn’t break the shop to give the old man a paper 
whenever he came in and asked for one. 








One afternoon I saw Isaiah up on Main street in the midst 
of a group of farmers; he was telling them how fine a paper 
the Macon Republican was — how sound it was editorially, effi- 
cient in news service and generous with its space for the agri- 
cultural interests. 

“Do you take it, Isaiah?” asked one of the farmers in 
the group. 

“To be sure I do,” replied the old man vehemently. “I 
wouldn’t be without it for three times the price! ” 

In looking over the list of new subscribers for that day I 
came across the names of several men who had been in Isaiah’s 
little audience. 

Among our fellow citizens is a white-haired lawyer, over 
ninety years of age, who is quite a profound student of the 
constitution. While some of us think he is more or less cranky 
on that subject, we all like him and wouldn’t hurt his feelings 
for anything in the world. He is sensitive, like most men who 
have hobbies. In a little article I wrote about this gentleman 
I spoke of him as “ one of the best constitutional lawyers in 
the state.” Next time I met him on the street he didn’t speak! 
The cut was clear. For the life of me I could not imagine what 
had come over him. I asked a mutual friend what on earth was 
the matter with Mr. Blank. 

“You said he was one of the best constitutional lawyers in 
the state,” observed the friend. 

“ Well? ” 

“That implied there were others who knew as much about 
constitutional law as he does.” 

In order to try out what people were most interested in, 
the paper put on a contest among its own force. The man or 
woman who wrote the story that created the most talk about 
town would get five silver dollars. So that every story should 
have an equal chance, it was ruled that all would appear on the 
first page of the paper, with all heads displayed alike. The 
news editor turned in a story of a forty-foot python that had 
escaped from a circus “thirty years ago” and was roaming 
about the hills on Bear Creek and scaring the horses and 
cattle into fits. The court reporter ran across a real Kentucky 
colonel up in the circuit court, and got a fine story about the 
proper way to make a real mint julep. Another news-gatherer 
found an old country man who was convinced the earth was 
flat, and “ proved it in ten different ways.” There was a live 
interview with the congressman, the story of a bank-robber 
trial coming on soon, and a talk with a man who had been in 
the Arctic Zone during a wonderful display of northern lights, 
which he described well. 

The girl who handled the society column turned in the story 
of a charivari inflicted upon a well known young bridal couple. 
But there were more thrills in that charivari party than in a 
battle in Morocco. It involved an attempt to “ kidnap ” bride 
and groom, a midnight auto chase through fields and forest, the 
flagging of an express train between stations and the trium- 
phant escape of the “happy couple.” This story made the 
town sit up and listen, because it contained names known to 
all, and the details were told so completely as to suggest the 
writer was in on the conspiracy. In truth she was; she helped 
to frame it in order to get her story. 

The other stories, all good subjects and fairly well written, 
excited no comment whatever. Which goes to show — well, 
figure it out yourself. 

There is another side of the picture that should be told 
because it belongs to the craft of country journalism, though 
the incident also is connected with city newspapers and New 
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York publishers. The telegraph editor of our paper picked up 
a country weekly containing a four-line item to the effect that 
“ Bill Critchlow, the ninety-year-old traveling salesman, is 
laid up at his house in Hunnewell with rheumatism.” 

The telegraph man showed the item to me, and I wrote to 
the veteran salesman to come over to our town as soon as he 
was able to travel. The paper stood the expense of the trip. 
“ Old Bill” was frail, and it was clear that he was not far from 
the end of the long trail. But his stout heart was still on duty, 
and he said determinedly he would not quit the game as long 
as he could climb on a railroad car. He wore a slouch hat 
and constantly smoked a little hickory pipe. With a grip in 
his hand and the hickory pipe in his mouth he made a picture 
that would hold your attention. Besides using the story in our 
home paper we sent it with the picture to papers in St. Louis 
and Kansas City. As a result of this the old salesman was 
reunited with a daughter whom for forty-three years he had 
mourned as dead. She had also heard he was dead. It was a 
happy meeting, and when they were together in our town we 
had them photographed side by side. 

The story related the old salesman’s impoverished circum- 
stances after his long life on the road. A paper containing 
the story and photo of “ Uncle Billy ” reached the hands of 
Joseph E. Austrian, of Saint Nicholas terrace, New York. He 
consulted with his friend, C. A. Werner, editor of The Tobacco 
Leaf, and they decided to raise a fund among the traveling 
salesmen of the United States if the published story about 
“Uncle Billy” was correct. After they had been assured on 
that point, a campaign was started in The Tobacco Leaf. The 
salesmen of the country responded quickly and generously. 
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A fund of $1,500 was raised for the old salesman, and the 
check sent to Missouri. It reached him just a few days after 
he had been notified that his application to the state for a 
blind pension had been rejected because he was not totally 
blind. “ Uncle Billy ” lived a few years longer, his last days 
being made comfortable by the generous action of Mr. Austrian 
and Mr. Werner and the traveling salesmen. As he was dying 
a few months ago his quivering lips mumbled a blessing for 
those men. 

The country editor rubs elbows with his constituency, and 
he knows their every mood and peculiarity. There pass before 
him every day the tightwad, the envious and the jealous; like- 
wise the generous, the hopeful, the ambitious. As best he can 
he deals fairly with them all, knowing his own frailty and 
liability to make mistakes. With alacrity and pride he assumes 
the burden of hewer of wood and drawer of water for the old 
home town, and never until the angel writes “ 30” on his brow 
does he cease from telling the world of the virtues of his people 
and the possibilities of the region in which he lives. 

Berated for errors, he smiles and says he will be more 
careful next time. Ridiculed because his paper does not con- 
tain as much news, or as clever editorials, as the great city 
papers, he shrugs his shoulders, but holds no grudge. Forgot- 
ten when invitations are sent out for some high society event, 
he ignores the slight and tells his reporters to get as good a 
story of the affair as they can. And when patted on the back 
by good old Farmer Jones, who fetches in a pumpkin or water- 
melon, or perhaps a basket of luscious pears or peaches, the 
clouds roll away and the old world is again lighted with good 
will and the joy of life. 


Are You Using the High-Grade Glue You Pay For? 


By Ep F. 


UNDREDS of thousands of dollars are 
peso up each year by printers and bind- 

ers in the United States — by mishandling 
os Many of them could cut their glue 
bills in half if they would use a cheap 
grade of glue and handle it properly. By 
is actual tests of glue taken from glue pots 
ALIS in bindery shops it has been found that 
many nce kill fifty per cent of their glue strength before the 
glue is used. A recent inspection in four shops revealed many 
wrong methods of glue preparation that are typical of shops all 
over the country. Here are some of the things that injure glue: 

1— Glue and water proportions guessed. There is one 
right amount of water for each glue. Measuring lump or 
chunk glue by hand or pail varies often as much as thirty-five 
per cent, because of the difference in spaces between the 
chunks — flake or ground glue varies as much as twenty to 
twenty-five per cent by careless measuring. Uniform glue 
work and glue economy demand exact proportions at all times. 
Glue must always be weighed out. Water can be weighed or 
measured accurately. 

2.— Glue soaked too long. A common practice is to soak 
glue all night —from fourteen to sixteen hours and more. 
Water, although necessary, is an enemy of glue, and constantly 
eats away at it, decreasing its strength. The manufacturer’s 
recommendation should be followed, if you would economize. 
Ground glue should soak one-half to three hours. Flake or 
strip glue requires three to six hours. Lump or chunk glue 
requires six to eight hours. 

3.— Glue “cooked” lifeless. Heat is the biggest enemy 
glue has. One shop was shooting live steam into a barrel of 
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glue, with no thermometer at hand, scorching glue molecules 
to worthlessness and usually overheating the entire batch. 
Another shop was using a gas-heated “ steam table ” with sev- 
eral copper buckets of glue, which was being held at almost the 
boiling point of water until used. Boiling water is not a safe- 
guard for glue, because it is far too hot and spoils glue quickly 
— resulting both in double glue bills and poor work. Animal 
glue must be kept between 140° and 150° Fahrenheit. Vege- 
table glue must not be heated over 170°. 

In many shops the 
glue container is poorly washed. In others, old glue is thinned 
with water and fresh glue added. In either case, “ seed” of 
glue “cooked” partly lifeless is present in the fresh glue, 
diluting its strength and speeding its spoiling. 

In bindery shops, gas and electricity are commonly used 
to heat glue— with the modern tendency decidedly toward 
electric heat. Gas heat varies because the gas itself varies 
both in combustible content and in pressure. Steam heat 
always changes with each rise and fall of pressure. Since glue 
demands a fixed heat of 140° to 150°, the deciding factor in 
favor of electricity is the ease with which it may be controlled 
automatically — by a good thermostat. Steam and gas are 
both hard to control automatically so as to hold the right tem- 
perature. An electric glue pot, wired to give even distribution 
of heat on the walls as well as on the bottom of the pot, 
removes the need for a water jacket. 

Experience of many types of glue-using shops all over the 
country shows that economies made by proper mixing and 
heating of glue quickly pay for the newest and best glue- 
handling equipment — and then go on making actual cash sav- 
ings and giving better work year after year. 
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Printed Matter With Utility Features 


By Rosert F. SALADE 


“tT 1s astonishing what a variety of printed 
matter having special utility features can 
) be produced. There is really no end to 
this line; any printer with good ideas of 
the “invention” group can produce it. 
He may originate entirely new things, and 
he may also improve upon unique printed 
novelties which have already been placed 
in circulation. Here, indeed, is an unlimited field for any 
clever printer who may care to enter it. One kind of printed 
matter having a special utility feature is an advertising blotter, 
size 9 by 4 inches, with an advertising message which incorpo- 
rates an illustration in four colors. Its lower left-hand corner 
(based upon the position of the illustration) has a small one- 
year, monthly calendar pad wire-stitched to it. The great 
utility of this calendar pad is quite apparent. Every time one 
of these blotters is used the calendar pad utility feature is in 
evidence, and, of course, the calendar is often very useful. 

Now let us see if this idea can be improved upon in any 
way: First, we will make the size of the blotter 6 by 3% 
inches, instead of 9 by 4 inches, and we will plan the printed 
message to “ fit” this smaller size. Next, we will attach to 
the lower left-hand corner of each blotter a calendar pad sim- 
ilar to the one referred to. Finally, we will explain the value 
of this smaller blotter by adding to the printed matter the line 
reading: “Place this calendar-blotter in your note book, and 
use it when traveling.” On this point consider the fact that a 
calendar is seldom to be found on a railroad train or in a 
room of a hotel. It is a reasonable conclusion that the average 
business or professional man would like a blotter of this type 
when he is traveling. 

Among the most successful kinds of printed matter (from 
an advertising standpoint) are small booklets having special 
utility features. For example, one booklet of this class was 
published for a well known company manufacturing a malt 
beverage. The page size of this booklet was 314 by 434 
inches, and its title was “ Seasonal Golf Score Booklet.” It 
consisted of sixteen pages and illustrated cover. Besides some 
advertising matter relating to the beverage, this booklet con- 
tained a page on “ The Etiquette of Golf,” and included golf 
score pages for twelve months of a year. Under each monthly 
page were ruled columns and blank lines for the date, course, 
score, opponent and weather. By keeping a seasonal score in 
one of these booklets, the golfer could determine his progress 
in the game, the effect of the weather, the names of his oppo- 
nents, etc., and in this way provide himself with valuable data 
for reference in the future. The company for which this book- 
let was produced found it to be in such great demand that it 
has distributed many thousands of copies since the first edi- 
tion, with the most gratifying results. The booklets have 
been distributed, in various quantities, among high-class clubs 
and among many country clubs having golf courses. 

Another style of booklet containing score pages for tennis 
games has been originated by a progressive printer. This also 
contains a brief description of tennis as it is played by pro- 
fessionals, and several other pages are devoted to advertising 
matter. One large sporting-goods concern placed a substantial 
order for this booklet, purchasing all rights to it from the 
printer, and has had it copyrighted for its exclusive use. 

Mention of this “ Tennis Score Booklet ” leads the writer 
to believe that similar advertising booklets could be designed 
by printers relating to such popular games as bowling, pool, 
football, track races, basket-ball, and so on. This belief is 





confirmed by the following example: During the last year a 
large paper manufacturing company, with the aid of its printer, 
produced a booklet called “‘ A Diary of Outdoor Sports for the 
Current Year.” This booklet was of vest-pocket size and 
listed the “ home games” of certain national baseball teams. 
Under each date were given the names of the contesting 
teams, and below was a ruled space to mark the score and 
other data concerning the game. It occurs to the writer that 
a “ Baseball Score Booklet ” of this character could be planned 
to list the dates of ail the principal baseball games to be played 
throughout the country during a season, blank score sections 
to be arranged under each listed city and date. 

“ Addresses and Telephone Numbers ” is the title of a vest- 
pocket booklet recently originated by a Pennsylvania printer 
for advertising his own business. This booklet consists of 
cover and forty-eight pages and has a page size of 3 by 414 
inches. The first and last pages contain advertising matter; 
the remaining forty-six pages are ruled off with printed lines 
and columns in such a manner that each double spread of 
pages has a printed heading arranged like this: 





NAME Bell Keystone | ADDRESS A 





By this arrangement there are separate ruled pages for an 
“index,” or for all names beginning with “ A,” “ B,” “ C,” etc., 
right through the alphabet. Copies of this booklet were pre- 
sented to business and professional men, including regular and 
prospective customers of the printer. 

An internationally known printing-ink manufacturing firm 
has distributed many thousands of copies of a four-page folder 
entitled “ Color and Its Application,” the front page of which 
is beautifully illustrated in several brilliant colors and black. 
The page size of this folder is 514 by 834 inches. The utility 
feature appears on pages 2 and 3, which offer exceedingly inter- 
esting notes about color harmony, the effects which colors have 
upon the senses, and other information of this kind. Two 
sentences from this folder are quoted herewith to give some 
idea of its usefulness to all those who work with color: 

Warm colors are red, orange, and yellow, and combinations in 
which these colors predominate. 

Cool colors are blue, green, and purple, and combinations in 
which these colors predominate. 

Memorandum books of different styles have for many 
years been popular as advertising novelties, and are still popu- 
lar. The average printer should be capable of originating 
something new in this line, and something that is out of the 
ordinary can be sold in quantities to many buyers of “ remem- 
brance” advertising. For instance, one printer not long ago 
designed a neat type of memorandum book, page size 334 by 
5% inches. The stock from which the ruled pages were made 
consisted of a good-quality thin bond paper, and the pages were 
perforated near the binding margin so that they could be 
easily removed. Each book contained one hundred leaves, 
and was bound in an imitation leather cover. The advertising 
matter was imprinted on the cover pages in gold. When the 
printer exhibited samples of this really handsome memoran- 
dum book and explained how easy it was to tear out pages 
he had no difficulty in obtaining several large orders. 

Another style of memorandum book has a page size 2% by 
5 inches—a very convenient vest-pocket size. This has a 
wire-stitched cover of brown stock, and contains twenty-four 
cross-ruled pages. These pages are designed for expense ac- 
counts, and are not intended to be torn from the book. 
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Printing on Linoleum Blocks 

In THE INLAND PRINTER for November we promised 
that the December issue would “contain four linoleum 
block designs in color, drawn and cut by an artist of high 
merit.” You have seen the result; it was printed as an 
insert in the December issue. It was probably the finest 
example of linoleum block printing ever produced, both 
as to subject matter and execution. As such it must be 
considered the pioneer in a class of printing that is coming 
to the front more and more every day. 

But our aim was a double one; we knew that linoleum 
block printing could be artistically pleasing if produced 
by an artist with skill as a wood engraver; but could the 
cuts be produced in such a manner that they would stand 
up for any length of time under the rigorous trials of the 
cylinder press? In other words, could they stand up under 
along run? This was the important and more pertinent 
question, and this is what our experience with the insert 
taught us: Linoleum blocks must not be washed with 
water; nor must they be rubbed against their thin lines; 
always rub such blocks softly and with the lines. Linoleum 
blocks with thin lines can not be depended upon to give 
good results for more than five thousand impressions, 
while with heavy lines they will give satisfactory results 
on considerably longer runs. When we had printed five 
thousand copies of the insert, we found that the thin lines 
of the old press cut were breaking; a zinc etching was 
therefore necessary to complete the run. All the other 
cuts stood up well. Electrotypes can not be made from 
linoleum blocks, as the pressure will cause a blurred face. 


The Poor Man’s University 

In the September issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, page 
915, Harry Warner tells of a survey he made to verify or 
refute the theory that the printing office is the “ poor 
man’s university.” He makes the following statement as 
a result of his investigation: 

My theory is that although many noted men have had some- 
thing to do with printing, there is nothing magical about the opera- 
tions in the printing trade; and that what is back of the ‘“‘ Poor 
Man’s University ” myth is that the trade tends to attract the intel- 
lectual boy in the beginning. 

Maybe so. We have no particular fault to find with 
Mr. Warner’s deductions. But we believe he has over- 
looked one of the most telling facts in the case. When 
we talk of a university we naturally connect it with edu- 
cation, not because a university is necessary for obtaining 
an education but because an education is supposed to be 
a resultant factor of university attendance. One of our 
prominent educators once said: ‘‘ Education is experi- 
ence properly guided and explained.” English is consid- 
ered one of the cultural studies in our educational system; 





history another. If we consider the statement made by 
the educator we have quoted in connection with this other 
statement, we must necessarily come to the conclusion 
that the printing office is no mean university or educa- 
tional center, because where has a boy a better chance 
to learn correct English than where he is forced to correct 
his own mistakes? Which is the better way to teach a 
boy spelling, to mark his mistakes on a piece of paper 
with pen or pencil, or to force him to replace the wrong 
letter with the right one? Would he misspell “ surprise ” 
more than once if he had to correct his own proofs? 
Hardly. But he might spell it with a “z” a hundred 
times even though it had been marked on his school paper. 
Therefore a number of high schools use the printing office 
as an adjunct in the study of English. 

Many a man who was deprived of an education in his 
youth, looks with pride upon the education he has re- 
ceived in his work as a printer. And justly so. No man 
with common intelligence can spend his time day in and 
day out in the printing office without benefiting educa- 
tionally by the experience. It is true that only a few 
printers have reached the pinnacle of fame; but it is also 
true that the education they have received as printers 
has sweetened their lives and made it worth while to live, 
which, after all, surpasses all the fame in the world. 


Our Service Departments 

Every month we receive more than a hundred letters 
asking information of one kind or another relating to the 
printing business. The information is always cheerfully 
given, no matter where the request may come from, 
whether from a subscriber or advertiser or not, and with- 
out charge. These letters come from practically all cor- 
ners of the globe: in one month we have had such letters 
from Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia and South America, 
while the bulk, of course, come from the United States 
and Canada. Sometimes they are accompanied by post- 
age or stamped self-addressed envelope; but in most cases 
not. We have even had requests for estimates running 
into thousands of dollars, without as much as a stamp for 
the postage on the estimate. While this is not a matter 
of grave importance to us, it seems that if the information 
is worth asking for it must be worth the postage for its 
safe forwarding. Another peculiarity may be mentioned 
in this connection: When we send such information to a 
foreigner, even in China and Japan, he will invariably 
courteously acknowledge receipt of our letter and thank 
us for the information tendered; it’s very seldom that 
such acknowledgments are received from American inquir- 
ers. Can it be that information of this kind increases in 
value with the distance? 
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Lead Poisoning in the Industry 

“The chief occupational diseases of the printing indus- 
try are tuberculosis and lead poisoning,” says Swen Kjer, 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in his report of the 
health conditions in the industry. This is part of the 
summary that we published in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
November. If this is the case, the printing industry surely 
must be a healthful one, because tuberculosis is now 
regarded as practically stamped out as an occupational 
hazard. There are cases of tuberculosis among printers, 
of course; but there are also cases among workers in other 
occupations, even among those classed as the most health- 
ful. But we doubt very much if lead poisoning can be 
mentioned in the same line with tuberculosis as an occu- 
pational disease. We have spent nearly forty years in 
different positions in the printing trades — compositor, 
linotype operator, pressman, proofreader, etc.— but not 
more than one case of lead poisoning has ever come to our 
attention. The health authorities of Great Britain in 
their vital statistics department have paid particular atten- 
tion to the printing industry as a source of lead poisoning. 
In 1924 they found four cases which showed symptoms 
of lead poisoning. That Dr. Louis J. Harris, of the New 
York health department, had examined one thousand 
members of Typographical Union No. 6 and found twenty 
per cent afflicted with lead poisoning does not seem rea- 
sonable under the circumstances. So far as health condi- 
tions are concerned, the printing industry is preferable 
to a majority of others—all reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


The Printers of Abilene 

We are in trouble. Since we introduced Richard Far- 
well into the story of ‘‘ The Printers of Abilene,” now run- 
ning as a serial in THE INLAND PRINTER, we have had 
numerous requests for information as to the outcome. 
“Will he fail or succeed? ” we are asked. We do not 
know; can not for the life of us tell. Going home on the 
train from the tenth anniversary banquet of the Chicago 
Printers Supplymen’s Guild, a lady even said: “ Please 
do not let him fail. It would be too cruel.” We are agree- 
able to any suggestion that seems reasonable, and would 
not be cruel even to our house cat, although it many a 
time is a decided nuisance. We have, therefore, decided 
to let the story take its natural course, and for the time 
being we shall let Richard Farwell pave his own road. 
The final outcome will then be a natural consequence of 
his own doings. 

A Cheap and Safe Cleaning Fluid 

Cheap and non-inflammable cleaning fluids for forms, 
presses and rollers have been a big problem in the printing 
industry as long as we can remember. Many solutions 
have come on the market which promised relief, but under 
the test of experience they fell short in one or more essen- 
tials; all of them were efficient cleaning detergents, but 
they were either too costly or else they increased the fire 
risk to such an extent that they became impracticable on 
that account, such as benzine, gasoline, etc. Consequently, 
the investigator and research man will find this field a 
most fertile one. 

Chief E. O. Reed, of the test department of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, who has given us many valuable 
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thoughts on printing office problems, has come to the 
front with two new formulas for cleaning types, plates 
and containers, as follows: 


Formula No. 1 No. 2 
Trisodium phosphate .............. 40% 80% 
Soda ash (58% quality)............ 45% eae 
Ground caustic soda (95% quality)... 15% 20% 


Formula No. 1 is for cleaning ink containers, and 
No. 2 for type and plate forms, although either may be 
used for both purposes. Mr. Reed says: 

For the cleaning of type or plates, with either of these formulas, 
approximately one pound of the material should be used to a gallon 
of water, although experience will give the best and most econom- 
ical strength solution for any respective kind of type-cleaning work. 
With forms on which the ink is fresh a much weaker solution can 
be used with satisfactory results than on forms on which the ink 
has hardened. It is essential that the cleaning solution be used 
warm, and in order to obtain the best results the following sugges- 
tions are made for the washing of forms or plates: 

The form or plate should be held by a rack slightly inclined in 
a trough with drain. Hot water should then be run over the surface 
of the type or plate, which can best be done by using a hose with 
nozzle similar to a small shower-bath spray. The hot water will 
warm the surface of the type sufficiently so that the solution of 
cleaning compound, even if cold, will give satisfactory results. This 
will make it unnecessary to keep the cleaning solution warm, and it 
can be made up in quantities in advance ready for use. 

The cleaning mixture should be applied to the surface of the 
type with a vegetable fiber type-scrubbing brush, and the surface 
thoroughly scrubbed, after which the surface of the type should be 
thoroughly rinsed with hot water. 

We readily admit that this cleaning fluid is effective, 
non-inflammable and cheap; but for its effectiveness, 
cheapness and non-inflammability it depends solely on 
water, and water can not be used for cleaning of type 
forms under present-day conditions; first, because numer- 
ous forms must be cleaned on the presses, exposing these 
costly machines to moisture and consequent rust; second, 
because water would swell wood furniture and wooden 
bases of electrotypes and other plates. Thus it will be 
seen that its factors of desirability would defeat the very 
purpose for which it was intended. 

As heat seems to be one of the essential features for 
making the solution effective, we are afraid that it would 
be found impracticable in daily use. It would prove too 
costly. Few pressrooms nowadays are provided with 
facilities for cleaning as outlined by Mr. Reed, and if such 
facilities had to be built as needed, the first cost would 
prove objectionable to most printers. 

We still believe that a cheap, effective and safe clean- 
ing fluid is possible, but it may sap the enthusiasm of many 
an inventor before it becomes a reality. However, as 
necessity is the mother of invention, the goal may not be 
so far away as it now seems. 


Production in the Government Printing Office 

Beginning in February THE INLAND PRINTER will 
publish a series of articles describing the method of pro- 
duction in the Government Printing Office: What is pro- 
duced, how it is produced, rate of production, office forms 
and records, etc. It is the most instructive and informa- 
tive series of articles on printing production that has ever 
appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER and, we believe, in any 
other magazine. The articles are written by Alton B. 
Carty, chairman of the research committee of the Wash- 
ington Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


Wynkyn de Worde and His 
Contemporaries 
By Henry R. Plomer 


N this book the author has given the 
history of William Caxton’s immediate 
successors (1491-1535), thus reaching what 
might be called the second milestone on the 
highway of English printing. It embraces 
not only the lives of Wynkyn de Worde and 
Pynson, two of the most prolific of the 
printers in England at that time, but also 
of those two remarkable men, John and 
William Rastell. Although William Rastell 
lived some years longer, he gave up printing 
in 1535. King Henry VII. as a book col- 
lector; King Henry VIII. tilting at Martin 
Luther; Sir Thomas More wielding his pen 
and finally giving up his life for the old 
religion; Erasmus, scholar, writer and 
friend of printers and booksellers, both on 
the Continent and in England; Dean Colet, 
the founder of St. Paul’s School; Skelton, 
the poet, and Andrew Borde, the physician 
and jester, are but a few of the celebrated 
persons whose work will be met with within 
the covers of the book. This period of less 
than fifty years is shown to be one of the 
most important in English typographical 
history. 
WyNKYN DE WorbdE AND His CONTEMPORARIES. 
By Henry R. Plomer. 264 pages, 7 by 10, buckram 
cover. Grafton & Co., Coptic House, London. 


Salesmanship Applied 
By Paul W. Ivey, Ph. D. 

“Know your product” is the keynote 
that is emphasized by Prof. Paul W. Ivey 
in his book on “Salesmanship Applied.” 
From cover to cover the author points out 
that a knowledge of what the salesman is 
selling is a prime requisite to successful 
salesmanship. His method of transplant- 
ing to the student’s mind the knowledge 
which he has acquired in twenty-five years 
of selling is gripping. From the very start 
the reader’s attention is held. Professor 
Ivey, lecturer on salesmanship for the 
Northwestern University, has brought out 
the basic principles of selling in such an 
interesting and man-to-man fashion as to 
unconsciously impress indelibly upon the 
reader’s mind those principles which, if 
academically discussed, would cause con- 
flicting imaginations. 

He describes in a clear, forceful and often 
humorous manner the practical application 
of general principles of salesmanship. He 
takes the salesman, figuratively, by the 
hand, from the factory to the prospect’s 





door. The author has made personal obser- 
vations of many salesmen, has watched 
their methods of selling, and, in the case of 
the salesman who uses “stereotyped” 
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Other Books Received 


Bruce Rogers, Designer of Books. A re- 
print of a monograph that appeared in 
The Fleuron No. 4. By Frederic Warde. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
90 pages. 

Symbolism for Artists, Creative and Appre- 
ciative. By Henry Turner Bailey and 
Ethel Pool. Published by the Davis 
Press, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

A brief description of the 
America. By 

Druck von R. 

40 pages, 6 by 
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Amerika Reise. 
author’s experiences in 
Alexander Oldenbourg. 
Oldenbourg, Munchen. 
9 inches, paper cover. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute. 
Shows the operations, expenditures and 
condition of the Institute for the year 
1924. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 535 pages. $1.75. 

Travelers’ Medical Guide and Manual. A 
directory of reputable physicians through- 
out the country whom travelers may visit 
with a feeling of safety. Compiled by 
William Bierman, M. D. Published by 
Travelers’ Medical Guide, Incorporated, 
New York city. $1. 
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phrases in trying to sell merchandise, points 
out better methods of approach. 

For instance, the author illustrates the 
case of a bond paper salesman: 

The salesman says: ‘ Our bond paper is of fine 
quality indeed, and is as good as anything that is 
made.”’ What might that salesman have said? 
“Our bond paper is impressive for business sta- 
tionery. It is tough, heavy in appearance, and 
gives an idea of permanence and strength to your 
organization.” 

Is that bond paper clear to you? Impressive for 
business stationery; tough, and heavy in appear- 
ance; gives the impression of permanence and 
strength. But he just said: ‘ Our bond paper is 
the best that is made.” 

The material embodied in this book con- 
stitutes a course in salesmanship known as 
“The Paul Ivey Salesmanship Institute ” 
which has been held under the auspices of 
chambers of commerce and many other 
organizations in most of the large cities of 
the United States. The author has pre- 
sented the course to more than 100,000 
business people in person in the last ten 
years. The book is a simple, straight-from- 
the-shoulder method of training the work- 
ing salesman. 

SALESMANSHIP APPLIED. 
pages, 51% by 81% inches, flexible binding. 
Shaw Company, Chicago. $5. 


By Paul W. Ivey. 333 
A. W. 


The Inland Printer Company will receive 
A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


Year Book of the London School of 
Printing 
BOOK of 140 large pages with numer- 
ous inserts in black and colors, some 
of which are in four-color process, is the 
achievement of the students of the London 
School of Printing and Kindred Trades. 
Mechanically, the book would be a credit 
to any high-grade printing establishment; 
physically, it is pleasing to the eye because 
of its typographical excellence and its color 
harmony. The principal, J. R. Riddell, 
contributes an article on the aims and am- 
bitions of the school. Edmund Gress, the 
editor of The American Printer, discusses 
“Printing as a Great Legacy”; John 
Findlay McRae, editor of The Caslon 
Circular, “Technical Education for the 
Printer”; and Harry Hillman, editor-in- 
chief of THe INLAND Printer, “ The Value 
of Technical Education.” 

The book speaks in unmistakable terms 
of the thoroughness of the instruction given 
at the London School of Printing, and we 
congratulate the printers of London upon 
having such an institution in their midst. 


The Language of Advertising 
By John B. Opdycke 

To create a readable book on advertising 
and present it in interesting story form to 
the general reader who has tired of text- 
bookish detail and wordy theories, has 
been the aim of John B. Opdycke. While 
accomplishing this he has at the same time 
provided ample technical matter to serve 
the student well in either classroom or office. 
Much of the matter has been taken from 
Mr. Opdycke’s courses in commercial edu- 
cation at the New York University. The 
volume consists of three parts and appen- 
dix, and takes the student gradually from 
the raw material to the finished advertise- 
ment. He points out that to be successful 
in the advertising field a student must be 
constantly on the alert for new ideas. 

Mr. Opdycke informs the reader that the 
copy-writer’s aim should be to have a store 
of words “ on tap,” so that when a thought 
strikes down upon him like lightning, de- 
manding immediate expression—as thoughts 
commonly do—he will be prepared to meet 
the emergency. He also states that one of 
the delicate differences between the genuine 
copy-writer and the make-believe is readily 
discernible in their use of everyday words. 
By John B. 
Isaac Pitman 


THe LANGUAGE OF ADVERTISING. 
Opdycke. 494 pages, cloth binding. 
& Sons, New York. $3.50. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by the tenth day of the month. 


An Active Printers’ Organization and Its Secretary 


ARLY last spring, Mrs. Gladys Ham- 

mon, the efficient secretary of the 
Printing Industry of Wichita, Kansas, 
wrote us, stating that she was anxious to 
keep all the Wichita printing for the home- 
town printers, and asked for suggestions. 
We answered that we believed the tendency 
to send work out of town could be over- 
come to a certain extent “by working on 
the home pride of the business men of 
Wichita through the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It surely must be understood by 
the business men of a community that if 
any kind of work is going out of a city that 
can be done there, it means less work for 
the inhabitants and, consequently, sooner 
or later, fewer inhabitants. In other words, 
a city which persists in sending its printing 
out of town is gradually committing sui- 
cide. If this is brought to the attention of 
the business men in a forceful manner, pref- 
erably through the Chamber of Commerce, 
there is no question but that they will see 
it in the right light. Loyalty to the city 
of one’s choice or one’s endeavor is one of 
the most valuable assets of any city.” 

The printing industry of Wichita re- 
sponded nobly, masters and men alike. The 
immediate object was to demonstrate to 
merchants and manufacturers of the town 
what buying power the printers had; to 
prove that they were a force to be reckoned 
with in the city’s commercial life. 

Saturday, September 5, had been selected 
as the day —a community holiday, so to 
speak — and all the print shops were closed. 
The men were paid Friday night, so they 
were ready for the demonstration when the 
stores opened in the morning. Everybody 
and his family shopped. Purchase tickets 
with three stubs had been supplied; the 
merchants kept one stub bearing the name 
of the purchaser and the name of the firm 
with which he was connected; the center 
stub the merchant signed and turned in to 
the prize committee, and the third stub the 
purchaser kept. The prizes, a Ford Tudor 
sedan and a diamond ring, were for the 
employees only; therefore there were two 
kinds of purchase tickets: one for employ- 
ers and one for employees. 

Two days before the demonstration the 
morning and evening papers carried display 
advertisements from the merchants, inviting 
the printers to shop in their stores; a few 
merchants used the mailing list of the print- 
ing employers and employees, which the 


association had compiled, and sent special 
direct-mail matter to the list. After all 
records of purchases made for the day were 
in, the morning and evening papers carried 
a display advertisement giving the results 
in dollars and cents. The sales were a big 
surprise and at least three times what was 





Mrs. Gladys R. Hammon 
Secretary-Manager Printing Industry of Wichita 


anticipated. The total purchases for the 
day amounted to $172,312.35, of which the 
employees and their families spent $30,- 
647.02; employers and their families $98,- 
160.50, and the printers as firms $40,219.98. 
The money spent for the demonstration, in- 
cluding the barbecue, refreshments, prizes 
and incidentals totaled $3,284.85. More 
than 2,500 employers and employees, 
together with their families, attended the 
barbecue and picnic. 

The American Legion band of thirty 
pieces was employed for the day and sere- 
naded the merchants and manufacturers of 
the city during the “buying demonstra- 
tion” in the forenoon. It all looked like 
an old-time election day. In the afternoon, 
during the races and games, and again in 
the evening from seven to nine the band 
furnished music for dancing. 

The demonstration was a success worthy 
of imitation by other printers’ organiza- 
tions; it proved to the merchants that the 


printers had money to buy with; it proved 
also that if this money should be taken 
out of the local channels and sent to other 
cities where a bargain might look tempting, 
it would cripple the whole business life of 
Wichita. The Printing Industry of Wichita 
and its efficient secretary are to be congrat- 
ulated on the outcome. 

Prior to and immediately following the 
demonstration a direct-mail campaign of 
eight pieces was conducted, consisting of 
some cleverly written advertising copy 
about the size and importance of the print- 
ing industry in Wichita. 

In its magazine section the Wichita 
Beacon says about Mrs. Hammon: 

Mrs. Hammon’s first connection with the printing 
industry dates back to some time before the World 
War, when she was identified with the cost account- 
ing department of the Grit Printery, a position she 
held for four and one-half years, beginning imme- 
diately after graduation from the Wichita Business 
College. She was Gladys Ramsey then. 

When America entered the war Miss Ramsey 
was married to Paul Hammon, who soon left for 
service overseas. ‘‘ Like most war brides, I was 
extremely busy,’’? Mrs. Hammon said. ‘I assisted 
in Liberty Loan and Red Cross drives. Later I was 
secretary to Gifford Booth when he was executive 
state secretary of the Near East Relief Committee.” 

Two and one-half years ago the Ben Franklin 
Club, predecessor of the Printing Industry of 
Wichita, found itself suddenly without a secretary. 
Mrs. Hammon, whose business acumen and knowl- 
edge of printing costs were well known, was asked 
to accept the post until an executive secretary could 
be secured. She accepted and had served only three 
months when she was urgently implored to take the 
position permanently. 

“The local club had never before employed a 
woman in this capacity,” said Mrs. Hammon, “ and, 
I believe, was a bit surprised to find itself request- 
ing a woman’s services.” 

In February of this year a reorganization of the 
club was deemed necessary in pursuance of a cam- 
paign to encourage the merchants and manufac- 
turers of Wichita to buy their printing at home. A 
mass meeting of commercial printers was held, and 
the Printing Industry of Wichita resulted, with 
double the membership of the former organization. 

Among the duties of this unusual young woman 
as executive secretary are the compiling of reports 
for member companies, reading and_ reporting 
weekly on Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Report 
and conducting a free employment bureau for mem- 
bers and employees of the printing industry. 


Grain in Cardboards 

It is just as important to consider the 
question of grain when planning printing 
on cardboards as it is when ordering book 
and cover paper for a catalogue. A job on 
cardboard folded across the grain breaks 
just as a cover or book paper folded across 
the grain will break. In window and coun- 
ter cards the grain should run from top to 
bottom — perpendicular with the base — 
otherwise the card will sag or curl. 
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The New Typographical Library Opened 


HE members of the American Institute 

of Graphic Arts were invited to be 
guests of the American Type Founders 
Company at the opening of its new library 
at Jersey City recently. The library itself 
will be the source of articles for centuries 
to come, it is to be hoped, so only the mere 
formal opening will be noticed here. After 
lunch was served President Burton Em- 
mett arose to thank President Robert Nel- 
son for the great contribution to the 
spiritual and esthetic side of printing that 
had been made in founding this magnificent 
library. Mr. Emmett’s words were in an- 
swer to President Robert Nelson’s hearty 
invitation to the A. I. G. A. members to 
consider this library as their own. 

Henry Lewis Bullen said that though the 
library was his baby it would not have sur- 
vived without a foster father, Mr. Nelson. 
It is intended to serve an educational pur- 
pose. All students are welcomed, provided 
they come with an open mind and clean 


hands. In his recent thirteen months’ 
searching for typographic treasures in 
Europe he would have brought back more 
than he did if there were more to purchase, 
but the books he was seeking are becoming 
scarcer every day. He has prepared an 
exhibit of the best illustrated books he 
found in Europe, where a book is seldom 
valued unless it is illustrated. The illus- 
trated books Mr. Bullen collected are to 
be shown in the printing centers of the 
United States. A more complete article on 
this subject will appear in the next issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Louis Frohman called attention to the 
influence the American Type Founders 
Company has on the type used in Paris 
where he had done printing for some years, 
saying that many of the faces used in 
France were from matrices supplied by 
this American company and that there was 
no doubt that many of the books brought 
back were printed with American type. 


The Southeastern School of Printing 


HEY call it The Southeastern School 

of Printing because it is under the con- 
trol and care of the Southeastern Master 
Printers’ Federation. Both school and head- 
quarters of the federation are at 511 Union 
street, Nashville. E. P. (Dad) Mickel is 
secretary of the federation and manager of 
the school. The instructors are E. P. and 
J. E. Mickel, L. N. DesLauries, and Mrs. 
Harrison. Beside instruction in hand com- 
position, display, makeup, etc., courses are 
offered in the operation and mechanical 
care of the linotype, keyboard and caster 
operation of the monotype, operation of 
Miehle and Kelly automatic presses, stand- 
ard job presses, etc. 

The Southeastern school has been in 
operation four years under the present man- 
agement, and during that period it has sent 
into the industry over three hundred stu- 
dents with from five to eight months of 
instruction. More than eighty-five per cent 
of this number are now employed and are 
making good. This percentage is increasing, 
and for the past year exceeds ninety per 
cent. The average enrolment is thirty-five. 
The demand for graduates is far in excess 
of the number available, and all who com- 
plete the selected course are quickly placed. 
Students are coming from states in the 
South and Southwest, and the distribution 
of graduates is throughout this territory. 

The school is largely supported by funds 
derived from membership fees in the fed- 
eration, and members of the organization 
constantly recruit the students’ list. Many 
large printing concerns send promising 
young men and women to the school for 
training. 

This school was recognized and approved 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in 1922, and this approval has 
been reaffirmed each succeeding year. The 
association also furnishes funds to pro- 
vide scholarships for five or more students 
each year, available to young men or young 


women of good character and ability. The 
school also has the friendly codperation of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and it is advertised in the classified 
columns of the papers of the members of 
the S. N. P. A. 

Property and equipment were valued at 
$25,000 when the school was started; re- 
placement value at the present time is 
$100,000. It has nine linotype machines, 
six monotype keyboards, a caster, and a 
varied assortment of type. In the press 
department it has a Kelly automatic cylin- 
der, a Miehle Vertical unit, and several job- 
bers. It has a Miller saw-trimmer and 
various other units of print-shop equipment. 

The school prints its own monthly organ, 
The Printcrafter, as well as the weekly Fed- 
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eration Bulletin, and all sorts of publicity 
matter, booklets, etc. Composition, make- 
ready, proofreading, presswork, and every 
other thing is done by students under direc- 
tion of the instructors. School workers print 
the annual catalogue of the institution. 
The picture on this page shows a group 
of students and the instructors of the 
school at a social entertainment recently 
enjoyed at the home of head instructor, 
J. E. Mickel, who may be seen standing 
(without coat) at the right. Mrs. Harrison 
and Mr. DesLauries are standing second 
and third on the left— P. R. Russet. 


Albert & Co.’s Rotagravure Presses 

Kurt Ganns, technical director of Albert 
& Co.’s works in Frankenthal, Germany, has 
been visiting this country on_ business. 
Before returning, he favored THe INLAND 
PRINTER with an article on the importance 
of rotagravure and what his firm is doing 
in making presses. Since December, 1908, 
our readers have been informed regularly 
of what is new in rotagrayure, up to the 
beautiful rotagravure in colors in the Octo- 
ber issue, the interview with Fred Thevoz, 
director of the Sadag company, and an ac- 
count of the great success the Chicago 
Tribune is making in printing rotagravure, 
a million copies in four days, in colors on 
a web perfecting press. 

Mr. Ganns states that his company made 
the sheet-fed presses used by the Sadag 
company and that it now has constructed a 
web-fed rotagravure machine which, he 
claims, will deliver six thousand cut sheets 
an hour in perfect register. Before the 
sheets of paper enter the color-printing sec- 
tion one side is printed in a single color 
from a web. After this printing is dried, 
the web of paper is cut into sheets and 
guided through the three-color printing 
sections by means of grippers. After pass- 
ing around ink-drying drums between each 
two printings, the sheets are either delivered 
flat or into a folder as desired. 


Instructors and Students of the Southeastern School of Printing 
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Government Competition With Business Must Stop 


NE hundred and seventy-five indus- 

trial leaders, representing practically 
every major line of business in this coun- 
try, met in Washington December 10 to 
combat “government in business.” A 
campaign will at once be inaugurated with 
this end in view. First congress will be 
lambasted to halt appropriation of public 
funds for use by government bureaus in 
purely commercial activities (government 
printed envelopes, for instance). This will 
be the national phase of the campaign. 
State, county and municipal authorities 
who “enter into competition with private 
initiative for the sake of political expedi- 
ency or sheer extension of bureaucracy” will 
later feel the effects of the campaign. In- 
trusions by these smaller units of govern- 
ment are designated by the business men 
as “even more vicious” than those of the 
federal body. 

The conference adopted a report declar- 
ing that the proper functions of the gov- 
ernment were political and not economic. It 
declared that the several imdustrial enter- 
prises already in operation or contemplated 
by government, municipal, county, state and 
federal “are of such magnitude and diver- 
sity of character that they are seriously 
endangering numerous private industries.” 
Continuing, the report made by the con- 
ference says: 

“ Government enterprise pays no taxes. 
When government displaces private busi- 
ness, the loss is in taxes as well as to the 
property and business which survives. The 
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Allen Anive 


Gary, Indiana, claims the only blind reporter. 
Allen Anive, thirty-one, who has been collecting 
news for a Gary daily for the past five years, has 
the city hall beat, accepts all assignments and, 
according to his associates, secures more than his 
share of news. He turns out immaculate copy on 
a regulation typewriter. He was educated at a 
schoo! for the blind, and then secured his present 
job, in which he has made good from the start. 
His only companion on his route is his cane. A 
feature story he wrote of a circus is regarded as a 
masterpiece and as bright and colorful as if he had 
been able to see the gaiety of which he wrote.— 
E. E. Prerson. 


national defense is best and most econom- 
ically served by private business enter- 
prises which may be converted, in case of 
emergency, to war purposes. 

“ Government enterprise almost invari- 
ably incurs a loss far exceeding any possible 
profit. These losses constitute an unjusti- 
fiable waste of pubjiic money. Costs of 
government are concealed from the public 
by neglect to employ a system of cost 
accounting which fully reveals the total 
expense. 

“ Government in business drives citizens 
out of legitimate occupation. It discour- 
ages business which is threatened. It 
squanders the money of the taxpayers, in- 
creasing their burdens. It is marked by 
extravagant delays, public inconvenience 
and loss. It deludes those engaged in agri- 
culture, industry and commerce with esti- 
mates of cost in undertakings for which 
they must pay, piling up costs in excess of 
estimates under no responsibility or check. 

“ Government and industry must be pro- 
tected against the assaults of those who 
would destroy both by confusing the func- 
tions of each. The door of opportunity 
must be kept open. 

“We call upon every citizen to take 
stand squarely upon the proposition that 
the American Republic is founded upon the 
private ownership of property and main- 
tained by the private enterprise of those 
engaged in gainful occupations.” 

The conference formally asked that gov- 
ernment, whether municipal, county, state 
or federal, abstain from business in which 
citizens “may properly and _ legitimately 
engage.” Every group of those who con- 
duct or serve industry was urged to adopt 
this policy “as affecting their particular 
vocations and to join in coéperation among 
the several groups to maintain it.” 


Two Bills Against Government 
Competition 

To Representative Thomas, of Oklahoma, 
credit is given for introducing in Congress 
a bill aimed to end government competition 
in the matter of printed envelopes. The 
bill provides that the price of the envelopes 
shall “cover all costs in connection with 
and incident to procuring such envelopes 
and all prices charged for stock and printing 
shall be in harmony with prevailing prices 
charged for similar stock and printing by 
reputable institutions for like quantities 
and all prices so fixed shall embrace and 
cover, in addition to the price for stock 
and printing, the value of the postage 
stamps impressed thereon, but no stamped 
envelopes furnished by the government 
shall contain any lithographing or engrav- 
ing, or any printing except a printed re- 
quest to return the letter to the writer.” 

Representative Samuel A. Kendall, of 
Pennsylvania, has introduced what is called 
the National Editorial Association bill. This 
bill is based on the principle that the gov- 
ernment has no right to compete with pri- 
vate business. Its intention is to limit the 
stamped envelope law to the printing of a 
skeleton return card in the corner of the 
envelope. 
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New Coating Mill at Franklin, Ohio 


The Miami Valley Coated Paper Com- 
pany has been organized at Franklin, Ohio. 
Considerable new equipment has been added 
to the original coating mill built some ten 
years ago. The plant operations will be 
under the supervision of William T. Schenk, 
who for the last sixteen years has been 
superintendent of the coating mill of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company at Ham- 
ilton. A complete line of coated book 
papers, as well as coated litho folding 
enamel, coated manila, coated hand stock, 
and various other coated specialties will be 
manufactured. 

H. J. Lehman is secretary and treasurer 
of the company, and Walter A. Poos is gen- 
eral sales manager. The eastern represen- 
tative will be A. R. Melker, with offices in 
New York city. 


What Institute of Graphic Arts Will Do 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
New York city, announces the following 
schedule of events for 1926: 

February 9— Exhibition of commercial 
printing (third year). Lecture on paper 
and ink, by Harry L. Gage. 

March 9—Lecture on illustration and 
design in European printing, by Henry 
Lewis Bullen. 

April 6 — Lecture on the arts of democ- 
racy, by Frederic G. Melcher. 

May 4— Exhibition of Fifty Books of 
the Year (fourth year). Address by David 
T. Pottinger. 

May 18—Annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute and election of officers. 


Thomas Cannon 

Seventy-eight years old and still active at his occu- 
pation of newspaper reporter, the oldest member of 
his profession in the United States, is the distinc- 
tion of Thomas Cannon, Gary, Indiana, who to 
fifty-three years has been engaged in the newspaper 
field. In his younger days he was city editor of a 
Chicago paper. He was born in Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, and was educated at Wabash College. 
Upon one occasion he was kidnaped to prevent 
publication of a story he had run down. fk 
has many thrilling stories of experiences on t! 
news trail. He is columnist as well as reporte 
and ranks with the most successful scribes on t 
Hoosier beat.—E. E. Pierson. 
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Baskertype, a New Linoleum Surface 


INCE we began to talk about linoleum 
block printing in THE INLAND PRINTER 
and show by samples what beautiful effects 
may be obtained by this kind of work, we 
have had numerous requests for information 
ibout materials and tools. We have advo- 
cated battleship linoleum, a brown, medium 
thick and unglazed grade, as the best mate- 
rial for the purpose, and one or two sharp- 
yointed knives and two U-shaped gouges 
is the necessary tools, all of which may be 
obtained from any well stocked hardware 
x department store. 
But now there comes to us from the Bas- 
erville Press, Eastbourne, England, a letter 
which states: “For many years now we 
have made a material which we have 
alled Baskertype which, although it has 
inoleum as a foundation, is especially made 
o our formula. We also treat it by a spe- 
cial process after we have received it from 
‘he manufacturers, so that it is harder and 
t the same time easier to cut with knives.” 
it is sent out ready to take type transfers 
or pencil sketches. 

We have seen a number of posters printed 
irom Baskertype blocks which show great 
skill of execution and attention to detail. 
‘They show a clear, sharp print, whether in 
black or in colors. 

The following instructions are given for 
the use of Baskertype: A proof of a type 
form or a plate may be transferred to the 


surface of Baskertype in any ordinary 
press. Drawings can be sketched directly 
on the plate with a black carbon pencil. To 
transfer a drawing, go over the parts to be 
transferred with indelible ink or a good in- 
delible pencil. If ink is used, it must be 
given time to dry. Dampen the surface of 
the block, taking care not to use too much 
water. Place the drawing face down on the 
plate with a piece of cardboard or a few 
sheets of M. F. book on top and take an im- 
pression in a proof press. This will give 
a good outline for the cutout. Caution: 
Do not use coated stock for the drawing to 
be transferred; it sticks to the plate. 

The cutting should be done with sharp 
knives and with a bevel of about 60 degrees 
to avoid undercutting. The outlines of 
large areas should be cut through to the 
wood mount, while fine line work should 
be very shallow. After cutting and trim- 
ming apply a waterproofing solution. 

A moderately hard packing should be 
used in printing, preferably a rubberized 
blanket with four calendered top sheets. 
Tints should, in most instances, be printed 
on top of the key form, using a transparent 
tinting ink. 

After being printed, the plates should be 
cleaned with turpentine; on no account 
must lye, potash or gasoline be used. If 
plates are to be saved for future use, they 
should be stored flat in a dry atmosphere. 


Poster Advertising as Fire-Prevention Medium 


HE appalling losses from destructive 
fires in the forest areas of the United 


States during the last twenty-five years 
have from time to time been the subject of 
indignant comment. While remedial meas- 
ures which have been put into operation 
tend to diminish the hazard they have been 
far from eliminating it. In 1924 alone 
the property damage was stated to be close 
to forty million dollars. 

Under the sanction of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission, a poster cam- 
paign to warn tourists and others whose 
frequent carelessness is to blame for fires, 
has been inaugurated by the Wisconsin 
Poster Advertising Association. In the 
poster that has been adopted dry statistics 
have been colorfully translated into a mes- 
sage with an emotional appeal. 


Did you start 


this FIRE 


—~ be more careful 
of fire in the woods 


C 


At the instance of C. L. Harrington, 
superintendent of forests and parks, and 
with the codperation of the Poster Adver- 
tising Association of the United States and 
Canada, these posters, which are regulation 
twenty-four-sheet standard size, have been 
placed to the number of nearly 500 panels 
in 150 towns in the forest districts or en 
route thereto. The plant owners are donat- 
ing the space on their panels free of charge. 
The poster, rich in color, depicts a dev- 
astating forest fire sweeping down upon a 
little home from which the mother and her 
child are fleeing. Standing out is the 
legend, “Did you start this fire? Be more 
careful of fire in the woods.” 

Interest which the Wisconsin experiment 
is arousing among high conservation offi- 
cials and business men generally who de- 


Poster Designed to Combat Forest Fires 
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plore the enormous annual fire losses has 
indicated that the poster advertising cam- 
paign for the prevention of forest fires will 
become general throughout the country. 
Hubert M. Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
on the occasion of his recent visit to Chi- 
cago commended the possibilities for good 
in the Wisconsin campaign. “ The poster 
warning idea strikes me as a splendid one 
and will have immediate results,” he said. 
Apprentice Training in Baltimore 

The Ottmar Mergenthaler School of 
Printing, Baltimore, finished the fall term 
December 17 under most favorable condi- 
tions. It is an evening school, and gives 
instruction to printers or printers’ appren- 
tices who wish to improve their skill. In- 
struction is given on the unit plan; this plan 
enables a student to take special training 
in the branch of the trade in which he is 
employed, or he may take courses in more 
advanced work. The courses cover prac- 
tically every phase of the printer’s trade, 
and are planned to meet the needs of all 
comers, depending upon ability. 


Journalism Plus Travel Offered 

Travel, study of foreign newspapers, and 
summer instruction in journalism are of- 
fered to students who join a European tour 
of “comparative journalism” to be con- 
ducted next summer by E. M. Johnson, 
associate professor of journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin. The tour will last 
six weeks, and classes in feature writing, 
comparative journalism, and the supervi- 
sion of school publications will be held on 
shipboard. 

The party will sail on July 8 and will 
return on August 21. The study tour will 
include Montreal, Canada; Glasgow, Scot- 
land; London, Manchester, Oxford, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Warwick, and Kenilworth in 
England; the Hague and Amsterdam in 
Holland; Ostend, Zeebrugge, Blanken- 
berghe, Knock-sur-mer, Bruges and Brus- 
sels in Belgium; and Paris, Versailles and 
Cherbourg in France. 


Nineteen Twenty-Five Census of 
Manufactures 

The Bureau of the Census is making 
plans for the next biennial census of manu- 
factures, which will cover the year 1925. 
The blank forms upon which reports should 
be made will be mailed by the bureau to all 
manufacturers January 1 or immediately 
after; a report will be required from each 
manufacturer whose gross volume of busi- 
ness is valued at $5,000 or more for the 
year 1925. 

It is to be hoped that every printer, pub- 
lisher and equipment manufacturer con- 
cerned will have his records in such shape 
that he can fill out the schedule within a 
few days after its receipt, as the tabulation 
of each industry will not be made by the 
Bureau of the Census until reports are re- 
ceived from all manufacturers engaged in it. 

We, therefore, urge our readers to furnish 
this information as soon as the blanks are 
received, in order that we may have, as 
early as possible in 1926, the statistics which 
will show the condition and record of the 
industry for the year 1925. 
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Tenth Anniversary Banquet 

On the night of Friday, December 4, 
1925, the Printers Supplymen’s Guild of 
Chicago held its tenth anniversary banquet 
in the Cameo Room of the Morrison hotel. 
The 175 guests sat down to a sumptuous 
turkey dinner, during which Harry Hillman 
directed the group singing. Fitting songs 
for the occasion had been written by “Doc” 
Runyan. The merry people also danced 
between courses. 

After the meal President J. P. Cline 
turned the meeting over to Tom Quinn, the 
famous “ wit ” in the Chicago printing fra- 
ternity, who acted as toastmaster in his 
own inimitable manner. He kept the sup- 
plymen and guests merry as he introduced 
the various numbers on the program. 

Charles A. Dresser, first president of the 
International Supplymen’s Guild, sent a 
congratulatory telegram to the Chicago 
guild, extending his best wishes for a happy 
anniversary. 

The speaker of the evening was the Hon- 
orable Francis G. Blair, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction of the state of 
Illinois, who delivered a masterly address. 

As a memento of the occasion, each lady 
was presented with a box of stationery. At 
the conclusion of the evening’s entertain- 
ment the unanimous opinion of the officers 
and guests was that the evening had been 
a complete success. 


Large Buffalo Plants Consolidate 

On January 1 two of Buffalo’s largest 
printing plants consolidated, the J. W. 
Clement Company and the Matthews- 
Northrup Works. Both concerns are now 
operated under one management, in the 
plant of the J. W. Clement Company. 
David L. Johnston, head of the J. W. 
Clement Company, is president; Gustave 
Hornung and George C. Matthews are vice- 
presidents, and Philip J. Kuhn is secretary. 

Both concerns have been in the business 
for many years—the Matthews-Northrup 
Works for forty and the J. W. Clement 
Company for sixty years. The Matthews- 
Northrup Works has established a national 
reputation for its four-color process print- 
ing, engraving and mapmaking. The J. W. 
Clement Company is universally known 
through its large edition department, and 
is the largest print shop between New York 
and Chicago, with the possible exception 
of the Lyon plant in Albany. 


George O. McCarthy Dead 

George O. McCarthy, a well known 
printer, died at Los Angeles November 25. 
With a reputation national in scope he had 
few equals as a typographer —a master of 
the old school whose product invariably 
bore the stamp of genius. Always a stu- 
dent of effective arrangement in typograph- 
ical design he possessed the happy faculty 
of being able to inject into his work the 
little niceties that make for distinctive dis- 
play. Mr. McCarthy was the author of 
“ Selling Creative Printing.” 


Hoe’s Catalogue for Electrotypers 
R. Hoe & Co., New York, have recently 
published a catalogue of electrotyping ma- 
chinery and supplies. This book contains 
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108 pages, 8 by 11 inches, has a beautiful 
gold-stamped cover and is profusely and 
effectively illustrated throughout. It is 
printed in orange and black on a fine enamel 
stock. Every machine, accessory and tool 
used in electrotyping is pictured in halftones 
made from excellently retouched photo- 
graphs or wash drawings, and printed with 
careful makeready and good ink. 


Bill Joyce With “The Inland Printer”’ 

William R. Joyce has joined the staff of 
THE INLAND PRINTER as special representa- 
tive and assistant to the sales and advertis- 
ing manager. Bill Joyce has for a number 
of years been advertising manager of The 








William R. Joyce 











American Printer, New York city. He has 
thus become well acquainted in the field to 
which his new duties will take him. His 
ready smile and congenial nature, coupled 
with a willingness to be of service when 
needed, have won him a host of friends in 
the printers’ supply field. Mr. Joyce will 
divide his time between the Chicago and 
New York offices of THE INLAND PRINTER 
from the first of the new year. 


Personal and Other Mention 
THE SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CoMPANY has 
moved its New Orleans office to larger 
quarters at 620 Poydras street. George N. 
Gallagher is the new district manager. 
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THe Unitep AMERICAN MEtats Corpo- 
RATION is now fully equipped for the manu- 
facture of Stanley Process Type Metals at 
its new plant in Chicago. The plant will 
be operated under the management of A.S. 
Hall and L. W. Goldberg. 





RatpH C. SmirH, curator of prints, Divi- 
sion of Graphic Arts, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, who compiled that excellent check list 
of the wood engravings of Henry Wolf, has 
written a brief biography of this dean of 
American wood engravers. The book will 
be published by Winfred Porter Truesdell, 
Champlain, New York. 





Tue Howarp Paper Company has sent 
out to the trade a portfolio of letterheads 
advertising Howard Bond. It shows a num- 
ber of pleasing designs in black and colors, 
mostiy lithographed. We wonder why 
there are not more type designs in the 
specimens sent out by paper houses. We 
believe they would improve the usefulness 
of such portfolios considerably, 





THE PHILADELPHIA CLUB OF PRINTING 
House CraFTsMEN has appointed Clyde B. 
Cobaugh as its publicity manager for the 
1926 convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen. This 
convention will be held at Philadelphia at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, July 26, 27 
and 28, 1926. Through articles in this mag- 
azine, Mr. Cobaugh will keep the printing 
fraternity informed from time to time re- 
garding program and other arrangements. 





THE Howarp Paper Company and The 
Aetna Paper Company have purchased two 
paper mills at Franklin, Ohio, from the 
American Writing Paper Company, for a 
consideration of $464,500. The two plants 
have been idle for years. A further sum of 
$1,500,000 will be spent in rehabilitation. 
When completed, the mills will have a 
capacity of 150,000 pounds of writing paper 
a day. The plant will operate under the 
name of the Maxwell Paper Company, and 
Maxwell Howard will be its president. 


Conference Decides on Bank Check Sizes 


CONFERENCE of bankers, manufac- 

turers, accounting officers, printers, 
lithographers and stationers was recently 
held in Washington to consider sizes for 
bank checks and other bank forms. It was 
held under the auspices of the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Department of 
Commerce as a part of the standardization 
program of the department. Bill Eynon, 
Public Printer George H. Carter and George 
Heintzemann represented the printers at the 
conference; Charles R. Butler and Maurice 
Saunders represented the lithographers, and 
Charles Conradis and William P. Gildea 
the stationers. 

The following sizes were agreed upon as 
best suited for the purposes intended: Bank 
drafts, certificates of deposit, cashiers’ 
checks, special or individual checks, cus- 
tomers’ drafts, and other similar instru- 
ments, 33g by 83@ inches. Notes, trade 


acceptances, voucher checks when folded, 
and collateral and special notes when 
folded, 33g by 83% inches. Pocket checks, 
234 by 6% inches. End stub for pocket 
checks when not interleaved, 234 by 2% 
inches, including binder margin. Custom- 
ers’ checks, 37s by 8% inches. Counter 
checks, 376 by 8% inches. Deposit slips, 
33% by 6% inches or multiples of 6% 
inches. 

It was agreed that manufacturers of 
these checks and notes will begin to use 
the uniform sizes as far as possible on new 
orders and that the general production of 
the simplified sizes will be effective March 
1, 1926. 

The bank stationery business of the coun- 
try involves more than $40,000,000 in 
value of manufactured goods each year, and 
some five thousand workmen in the printing 
establishments are specializing in this work. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
National Editorial Association; Graphic Arts Association Departmental of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Asso- 
ciation; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago; Chicago Association of Commerce; ‘Chicago Business Papers 
Association. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

One year, $4.00; six months, $2.00; payable always in advance. Sample 

copies, 40 cents; none free. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered letter. 
Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal 
is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPoRTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and —— 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


Ratruspy, LAwreENcE & Co, (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 
RAITHBY, yoo & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
Englan 
PENROSE & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 
ia een & Sons, Cannon "House, Breams “pulillans, London, E. C., 
nglan 
AtEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
delaide, Australia. 
“- Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 
F. T. Wimsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 
H. CaALMELs, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 
JoHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 
A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “‘ Situations Wanted,’’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
— Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 

esired. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO PROCURE printers’, bookbinders’ and box makers’ 
reconditioned machinery at exceptional bargain prices and upon most lib- 
eral terms; our present stock contains 40 cylinder presses, over 100 job presses 
(various makes, all sizes), automatic presses, 30 paper cutters, from 16 to 65 
inches, folding machines, wire stitchers, perforators, punching machines, 
standing presses, cutting and creasing presses, box making and miscellaneous 
machines; must be sold regardless of cost. Send for revised list. CONNER 
FENDLER BRANCH, A. T. F. Co., 96 Beekman street, New York city. 





PRINTERS, ATTENTION: Leaving for California, must sell my home and 

printing business in Thiensville, Wisconsin. Beautiful location on Highway 
57, with garden and fruit trees, and riparian rights on river; house contains 
show window, entrance hall, office, complete printing plant and garage on first 
floor, with living room, kitchen, porch, two bedrooms and bath on second floor. 
This is a golden opportunity for some one who a job printing and 
wants a home; price $10,000; reasonable terms. J 406 





WANTED — A high-class man capable of running a printing establishment 

consisting of automatic machinery, folding machinery, etc., capable of 
turning out four to six thousand dollars’ worth of business monthly; one who 
is capable of investing a little money with the privilege of taking over the 
entire plant in the near future; located in the center west in a growing city 
of sixty thousand. Interested parties write to J 394. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR OPERATOR (UNION) —One-machine trade plant 

for sale; late model linotype, exceptionally well-equipped office, over 
$5,000 business last year, low expenses; best business city in California; 
about half purchase price cash, balance notes on machine and equipment; 
owner wishes to enter other business. If interested address ‘‘ Linotype,’ 5498 
Princeton street, Oakland, Cal., for full particulars. 





WANT TO LEASE for term of years with privilege of purchase, or to buy 

outright, small up-to-date printing plant, the equipment adaptable to loose 
leaf production, in or outside of Chicago. Give description and full details in 
first letter. J 206. 


A SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED manufacturing concern, experienced in build- 

ing fine machinery, will consider purchasing patent rights or building on a 
royalty basis, any machine or group of machines useful to the printing in- 
dustry. J 393. 


COME TO CALIFORNIA — McNEIL BROS., pioneer druggists’ label print- 
ers, 591 Mission street, San Francisco, offer their plant and business for 
sale; sole reason: sickness; rare opportunity. Full particulars on application. 














FOR SALE 





MANY UNUSUALLY GOOD BUYS in machinery and printing plants in 
Chicago territory. Miehles: from 25 by 30 inch bed up to 46 by 62 inch 
46 by 62 inch Miehle spiral drive, f. 0. b. Indiana, price $3,200; 
55-inch Seybold cutter; 48-inch Seybold semi-auto cutter, only $800. Small 
automatic cylinder job presses in auto presses, Osterlind ‘and Standard, from 
$500 to $1,200; 46 by 62 inch Huber 4-roller, front fly, fine press for publish- 
ing work, bargain at $1,850; 27 by 40 Whitlock Pony; 25 by 34 Hall circular 
folder; 30 by 42 Dexter "job folder; Reliance Rosback and Nelson power 
punches; large stock Nelson punches and dies, Morrison and Latham stitchers; 
11 by 25 and 17 by 25 Vandercook rocker style proof presses, $135 and $165. 
Buyers in central states tell us your requirements; new, overhauled and used 
=. WANNER MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn street, 
icago. 


LINOTYPE BARGAINS — We have many Model 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, K and L, 

some with electric pots; these machines will be sold very cheap for spot 
cash. We also have a number of used linographs of various models which will 
be sold cheap for cash. If you want a real bargain, write or wire, stating 
i preferred. Department B, THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary 

presses of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- 
BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson 
street, Chicago. 











HARRIS TWO-COLOR automatic press for sale; capacity 10,000 per hour; 
A-1 condition; motor, 41 numbering heads; form size 15 by 19; paging 
device for coupon books and strip tickets; at a very attractive price. J 404. 





FOR TRADE — Will trade Monotype keyboard and caster for Linotype or 
Intertype machine; reason: change in part of our work; machines in 
good running order. Give details of your machine in first letter. J 383. 








Megill’s Patent 





QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles 








SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill’s Gauge Pins 


for Job Presses 
Accurately made and always uniform. We make a large 
variety to meet all needs. Insist on Megill’s products. If not 
at your dealer’s, order from us. Illustrated circular on request. 
EDWARD L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles 











Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two- 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-136 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — 44-inch Seybold ‘‘ Twentieth Century ” paper cutter. J 202. 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR jor gummed labels and stickers; steady job in a Chicago 
plant for a speedy, reliable man who knows how to handle this class of 
work; open shop. J 372. 





Executive 
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Composing Room 


TYPOGRAPHER AND PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE — A man who has had 

over twelve years’ experience in the various branches of the printing indus- 
try; who can create attractive typography and has the ability to supervise its 
construction from layout to bindery; a man who has proven that he can pro- 
duce; who is at present employed by a nationally known concern in an execu- 
tive capacity, but who wishes to broaden his field and increase his opportunities, 
If such a man interests oa the writer would appreciate an opportunity to tell 
more about himself. J 403 


COMPOSITOR, whose work has received high commendation from trade critics, 

desires change; anywhere in Canada or United States; varied experience 
in executive ony 4 out and estimating. Full particulars, references, etc., 
to interested firm. J 3 


FOREMAN COMPOSING ROOM desires position with live firm doing better 
class printing; laying out, estimating, pricing, etc.; thoroughly familiar 
with imposition; "references and fullest details furnished by writing. J 398 














Executives 





EXECUTIVE capable of taking entire management of printing plant located 
in central Pennsylvania, doing business in the larger eastern cities; prefer- 
able age 30; give references and salary wanted. J 400. 





Managers and Superintendents 





PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT — Thoroughly familiar, by practical ex- 

perience, with all branches of printing and binding; an excellent perma- 
nent position with good salary for the right man, who can lay out and schedule 
work and secure profitable production; plant situated in a delightful small 
city in western New York; business employs between fifty and sixty people; 
established over 30 years. Correspondence treated in confidence. Give full 
particulars, age, experience, references. J 402. 





Pressroom 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN — High-grade, thorough knowledge of printing on 
dull ooetee _ Steady work. CORNELL PUBLICATIONS PRINTING 


CO., Ithaca, N. Y 





Salesmen 


EXECUTIVE of wide manufacturing and selling experience, several years a 

Typothetae secretary, wishes a position where ability and experience can 
be of most value; able to build and maintain a harmonious productive organ- 
ization; believe in developing non-competitive business. J 396. 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT — Executive with ability in plant organization and man- 
_ agement, wants situation; practical printer, good education, good person- 
ality, systematic; open shop in Middle West preferred. J 171. 





Pressroom 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, 100 per cent efficient on publication and commer- 

cial printing of every description, 16 years’ experience on black and color 
work, desires position as pressman or foreman in house doing high-grade work; 
willing to locate anywhere for satisfactory connection; American, 32 years; 
investigation or references invited. J 405. 





YOUNG MAN, twenty, 3 years on jobbers, wants a position where he can 
learn high-class cylinder presswork; some experience in feeding and make- 
ready. J 395. 





SALESMEN FOR GUMMED LABELS in rolls, flat or die cut; printed seal- 

ing tape, advertising stickers, etc.; every store, bank, factory or office a 
prospect; good commissions and exclusive territory to steady workers. Tell us 
your experience in first letter. F. & L. LABEL COMPANY, 4204 W. Lake 


street, Chicago, Il. 





SALESMAN with ability to -—. hag patented printers plate base and lock; 
exclusive territory to man can show results; state age, experience, 
references. DURALUMIN PLATE BASE CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALESMAN WANTED — Man who thoroughly understands selling book- 
binders’ supplies, bookbinders’ and printers’ machinery; good opportu- 
nity; state age, experience, where last employed. J 385. 





WANTED — Sales manager by old established successful photoengraving plant 
located in central state; experience in college work preferred. J 399. 








INSTRUCTION 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s Book saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in the country; estab- 

lished 17 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; 
favorite school for printers for years; five weeks, $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
206 East 19th street, New York; telephone, Gramercy 5733. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS: “A print you love to touch.” En- 

graved and embossed effects without in or plates. We offer our POWDER, 
the result of a manufactured and developed process, that will now enable you 
to give engraved effects that are absolutely identical to die or plate work and 
far superior to anything known in the market. By using our POWDER you 
will now produce a perfect job and stop worrying; you will produce a print 
that will always hold its engraved effect and never come off; a print you love 
to touch, giving an added beauty and an expression of individual personality 
which is a distinctive feature of every job. Order at once, or write or wire 
for price list. PRODUCT COMPANY, 116 Broad street, New York city. 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN, now employed, desires change within 500 miles of 
New York: will give full particulars on request. J 401. 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER, 28 years old; five years of experience on job, editorial or 
advertising mattcr; first to final; conscientious. J 375. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





CAN USE several Miehle presses, any size; also two Cottrell sheet feed 

rotaries, and two Kidder rotaries, or other makes. The machines should 
be in first-class running order and priced right. Give complete detailed descrip- 
tion of same. J 362. 





WANTED FOR CASH — Harris two-color automatic press, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 





Blotters—Advertising 





JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 





Bookbinding Machinery 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, Ill. Stripping ma- 
a strip end trimmer, roll slitting machines, round corner turning-in 
machines. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 





Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
First-class brass dies for leaf stamping ‘and embossing. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Brass Rule 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Brass Typefounders 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York cy. 
Large stock. 














PRINTER’S APRON, best Khaki; designed by printer; postpaid $1.00. 
MRS. S. W. VAN TRUMP, 213 Ethan Allen avenue, Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Bindery 





RULER wishes steady position; seven years’ experience commercial a rail- 
road ruling, also stock cutting, and can help out on forwarding. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best ani 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Ca! 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 


C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 




















SAVE THE ORIGINALS (Type and Engravings)! PRINT FROM ACCURATE PLATES 
FOR FLAT PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved Plates.) FOR ROTARY PRINTING: Specify Elgin Shaved and Curved Plates. 

There Are Reasons. Ask Your Platemaker, or Us. 

BERTEL O. HENNING SALES AGENCY, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 








ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CO., Elgin, Illinois 
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Chase Manufacturers 
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Overlay Process for Halftones 





P. G. McCONNELL, Distributor, Sandblom Electric Welded steel chases, 424 
S. Clinton street, Chicago, IIl. 


SIMPLE 
print right. 


AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones 
DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


Paper Cutters 





Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Counting Machines 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Plateless Process Embossing 





OUR ELECTRO-CHEMICAL process enables any printer to produce beautiful 

embossed prints without dies or plates; it is profitable, inexpensive and 
easy to operate. Write for catalogue of supplies. THE A. STOKES CO., 
4097 E. 74th street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





THERE IS ONLY ONE Gas Heater for printing presses that has safety 
shields; it costs no more than the paper ‘“ burners,” and is safer. Write 
UTILITY HEATER CO., Inc., 239 Centre street, New York. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S 








. Dearborn street, Chicago, Il. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 
Cai inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
hicago. 








Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 
and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and 
testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 





Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


17-19 Walker street, New York city. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Feeder for Job Presses 


Printing Material 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Gold Leaf 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Lane, Hartford, Conn. 





Gummed Paper, Gummed Tape 


Printing Presses 





stereo and mat ma- 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 
Hand-Finished Metal Rule 








TAYLOR-MADE, “ nonworkupable ” column rules are favorably known from 
coast to coast. Get the best; they cost less. Get catalogue. W. 
TAYLOR, 213 W. 40th, New York city. Est. 1920. 





Ink Mills—For Regrinding 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Job Printing Presses 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Live Stock and Poultry Cuts 

STILES, Station F, Columbus, Ohio. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 








CHAS. A. 





Low and Ribless Slugs on the Linotype 





THE NORIB low slug and rule caster casts 6-point 30-ems ribless low slugs, and 

any length 5-9 point ribless border or type slugs, all of even thickness and 
exact height, on the ordinary (universal) mold of the Linotype or Intertype, 
with ordinary liners and slides; operation same as recasting ribbed slugs; 
price $10.00 prepaid. THE NORIB CO., 139 Seventh avenue, New York city. 





Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
Branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





HAND, Typographic and Special. 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 


Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Proof Presses 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER - 





~See Typefounders. 





Punching Machines 
FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER - 





-See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 








-See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.- 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See 


-See Typefounders. 





Typefounders. 





Saw Trimmers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF Combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J 











Thompson Furniture and Equipment 


Type Cabinets, Case Racks, Type Cases, Galley Cabinets, Furniture Cabinets, Imposing Tables, Etc. 
HIGH IN QUALITY, RIGHT PRICE, FOR SALE BY 


HOWARD D. SALINS, Golding Printing Machinery, 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Rendering Unselfish Service — Therefore Every Installation Making Money 
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Steel Composing Room Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 





STEEL perforating and cutting rule. J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 1462 Custer 
street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING —This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literaturee HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Stripping Machines 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





Tags 





MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 





TAGS of every description: special prices to printers. Write us for samples 
and prices. SAMUEL CUPPLES ENVELOPE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





C. J. VANELLA & COMPANY, 87 Duane street, New York city. 





Type Casters 





THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 





Type Founders 





THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s SetswellCompound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 











American Steel Chase Co. 


Manufacturers of 


HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 
Electric-welded Steel Chases | Order direct or 
Beaded Pressed Steel Galleys | from any dealer 
Form Trucks, Brass Rule 122 Centre St. 

“Amscol” Cleaning Fluid New York 














There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in wood type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., 
corner Frankfort; Uptown House, Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th 
st.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford ave.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West 310 First st.; Milwaukee, 125 
Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H _ street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-53 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
our ‘ Superior ” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 








EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delavan, N. Y. Manufacturers of Type and 
Printing Supplies. Ask for latest addenda, buy uninfluenced and save 
money. Prompt shipments. Not in the Trust. 





Wire Stitchers 





BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Thread sewers, wire 
stitchers, folders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock “‘ Brehmer’”’ wire stitchers. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston Wire Stitchers. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 








EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 East 13th street, New York 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





FOR AN ACCURATE COUNT 


RODUCTIMETERS give you 

the “count” quickly, accurately 
and dependably. Extra rugged con- 
struction and reliable mechanism; 
large, easy-to-read black figures on 
white background. Quick reset; 
single turn clears figures to zero. 
Easy to install. 
Your plant equipped with Pro- 
ductimeters is assured of an infal- 


Model 5 D 1, one of 57 standard models lible count on every job. 


Write for the Productimeter DURANT MFG. CO. 
Catalogue 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











All-Iron Composing Stand andTop 


Stand is 38 in. high, 36 in. 
er EAA wide, 20 in. deep. Holds 14 
ea a full-size lip front cases. Dark 
green baked enamel finish, 
hot riveted joints. 
Polished Steel Imposing Sur- 
face 24x38 in. A joy to work 
on and will last a lifetime. 


Price of Stand $18; Top $18; 
or both at one time, cash 
with the order $35 


Compare this price with our competi- 
tors’ and doyourown thinking. Money 
refund guarantee, you being the judge. 


Vil EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, 28 Main St., Delevan, N.Y. 
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Boston NUMBERING 
Model 


MACHINES 


Will Stand Up to the Most 
Exacting Conditions 


Boston Model, 5-Wheel . . $16.00 
Boston Model, 6-Wheel . . $18.00 
Nonpareil Model, 5-Wheel, $11.00 
Nonpareil Model, 6-Wheel, $14.00 


ee 
ER TTER NEW YORK = Pais 
Pa x 


TENTED 2G. 


Seid hy alt dentore " NONPAREIL MODEL 
Atlantic Ave. and Logan St. 


Wetter Numbering Machine a Brooklyn, N.Y.,U.S-A. 

















FOR SALE 
2 Miehle Printing Presses UNIQUE 


5-0 Two Color Canson Torchon is attention insur- 


ance. It is the roughest paper made. 





hough heavy < h, it folds 
Cross feeders, extension deliv- Alt 1ough heavy and mens i, 2E folds 
like a bond paper. Soft enough to 


ery with motor neutralizing be printed from type, it shows up 


bars fully equipped. best when stamped, embossed or 
. ’ plate marked. If you want a book- 
May be seen running in New let kept out of the w. b. use Canson 


York Metropolitan district. Torchon for a cover. 


mie - It is unique. 
Best of conditions—right price. 


Write to Samples on requestv 


Managing Director V I D A LO Nemape*-PA P E R S 


N. Y. Employing Printers Assn. Cees OX eMontgolier 


461 Eighth Avenue 461 Eighth Avenue? 
New York NEW YORK CITY 




















NUREX Tabbing Compound a — 


and 


SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR January 6, 1925) 


NUREX—the only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on 
the market. Beware oF Imitations! NUREX —Always ready 
for use—Must not be heated—Applied cold— Always dries in 3 
Applied cold with a brush. Dries to 5 minutes per coat— Does not become brittle— Never gets 
in three to five minutes per coat. sticky in hot or damp weather—Never cracks under the cutter. 


COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 
NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, i S. A. Pn Compound 
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| What Is the Merit 
of Buckeye Text? 


UCKEYE TEXT, the companion of Buckeye Cover, 
was first announced in September, 1924, and was not 
generally sampled until late November. In this brief period 
it has become familiar to a considerable proportion of the 
printers and advertisers of the North American continent. 
But more than that it has become a part of a large volume 
of distinguished printing. Many beautiful specimens of 
work on Buckeye Text are reaching us from all parts of the 


United States and Canada. 


It is manifest that in 1926 Buckeye Text will become a 
standard stock in most printing and advertising establish- 
ments, just as Buckeye Cover has been for many years. 
Quick and general acceptance of a new printing paper is 

















The Founder unusual and in the case of Buckeye Text is accounted for, 
WILLIAM BECKETT 
1821 ~ 1895 we think, by these merits: 


1. Buckeye Text has benefited by the prestige of its 
companion paper, Buckeye Cover, and we are firmly 
resolved that it shall prove steadily worthy of the 
Buckeye name. 











2. Buckeye Text is a product of The Beckett Paper 
Company and must maintain and enhance the 78-year- 
old reputation of our company and our goods. 


3. Buckeye Text is an Antique, deckle edge paper, made in 
Ivory and White, laid and wove. It is possessed of great 
distinction in surface, tone and feel and it gives added 
beauty to the printed page. 


4. Buckeye Text is of truly superior quality. Its worth, both 
in material and craftsmanship, is readily recognized even 
by those who have no technical knowledge of paper. 


5. It is adapted to a great variety of work such as is con- 
stantly coming up in all printing establishments, from 
the simple program to the book de luxe. 


6. Finally, Buckeye Text is so moderate in cost that it can 
properly be used in all classes of work. It removes the 
bugaboo of high cost from fine work. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Good Paper 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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ONE OF GILBERT’S QUALITY BOND PAPERS 
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reflects g00d taste 


é-J) [ARMONY in all details produces 
eal an effect of dignity and good 

ile taste. It is not harmonious for 
the printer to produce fine printing, 
lithography or engraving on cheap, 
flimsy papers for houses of reputation 
and dignity. 

RADIANCE Bonn Is one of Gilbert’s 
quality bond papers ata popular price, 
has fine printing qualities, excellent 
appearance and reflects good taste. 





GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WIS. 

















DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass. - - - Von-Olker Snell Paper Company 
Birmingham, Ala. - - - - - Sloan Paper Company 
Memphis, Tenn. - - - - -  Tayloe Paper Company 
New York, N. Y. . - - - Bishop Paper Company 
New York, N.Y. - - - - Green, Low © Dolge, Inc 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - - - Garrett-Buchanan Company 
St. Louis, Mo. - - - - - Baker Paper Company 
Tulsa, Okla. - - - - - Tayloe Paper Company 
Washington, D. C. ~ . - R. P. Andrews Paper Company 








PAPER AT A POPULAR PRICE 
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A QUALITY 
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COLLINS 
CASTILIAN COVERS 


Once you see and feel a Collins 
Quality Cover—be it Castilian, 
Algerian, Damascan, Librarian, 
Rippletone, Anniversary or 
Duotone—you will under- 
stand why it meets with 
universal favor. 





We will be pleased to send 
specimen books and sample 
sheets of Collins Cover 
Papers to those interested 


Collins Quality Cover Papers 
and Coated Cardboards are 
sold through distributors 
in the principal cities 








A. M. Collins Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Cover Papers and Cardboards 
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Chieftain Bond 


CCLAIMED throughout the business world as the quality 
bond of varied uses, CHIEFTAIN BOND has attracted to its 
standard a host of loyal friends. They value its versatility, and 
swear by its quality. It prints and lithographs easily and its 
character gives that elusive quality air to mark your advertising 
as unusual. Besides this, it is available in fourteen attractive 
colors that cover almost any advertising demand. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBany, N. Y Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation OKLAHOMA City, OKLA............. Kansas City Paper House 
BALTIMORE, Mp Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company OmANnA, NEB........... Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 
BOSTON, NUASS is ic.acs cone ciarereanticaess W. H. Claflin & Company PHIUADEEPRIAS PAs eos os scene cscs eee as D. L. Ward Company 
Botre, MONT: « o.660:062 c:02 sos 0 542.0 000 NNeapolis: Paper Co. Pevvemunet, Pass occ cae icas The Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
Crrcate, Tit. 2.66. Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Company PORTLAND, ORI Blake, McFall Company 
CINCINNATI, Oillo0 PROVIDENCE, R. I Paddock Paper Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Petrequin Paper Company POR Ts oss icdeadee wacewees Colorado Paper Company 
DACUASS TEXAS. 60.0 oie) oa ayeie cd eaiexe E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. RICHMOND, WA... 56 cusses sinndae Richmond Paper Company 
DENVER, CoLo Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. PROMMOIGE: “Wack ons ied haste ehninies Caldwell-Sites Company 
Des Mornes, lowa......... Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa Rocuester, N. Y 

Detroit, Micu Whitaker Paper Company = Sr. Louts, Mo 

MONSTAIAEN, DMIIUIN Gs a ofa sie wie sisieiowis os sees Peyton Paper Co. St. PAUL, DENS ooo cccce ns E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
PAQUSTON,, VERAB 0.015.050 010 04 5:0 0 seg 0 E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. San ANTONIO, TEXAS............ San Antonio Paper Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IN Century Paper Company Se es a SS | ar General Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo Kansas City Paper House SPOKANE, WASH 

Lansinc, Micu Dudley Paper Company SPRINGFIELD, Mo 

Dero CV 18) Fa. co Southeastern Paper Company Tacoma, Wash Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
Los ANGELES, CAL Western Pacific Paper Company Re Se ee ne ee E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
MiLwavkeEE, WIs........£ Allman-Christiansen Paper Company  ToLepo, Ouro Ohio and Michigan Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN............Minneapolis Paper Company WasHINGTON, D. C Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 
IE WAORDRANS; TA. 5 \3/00:3.5.5:0100 ene esis E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Wi Mes BARRE IPRs so o5605 6 cco -cecrescia nies D. L. Ward Company 
New York City F, W. Anderson & Company Worcester, Mass........... Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


EXPORT—NeEw York City, American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
ENVELOPES—Wavkecan, ILt., National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass., Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Maken o ‘Neenah, Wisconsin sx vox» 


Otp Councit TREE Bonp GiactER Bonp 
Success Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BoNnD RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH Bonp Check the Vy rames PRESTIGE LEDGER 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
Boe! 
A: 
8 
ai 
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Ylew Years 
Greetings 
om Binghams 


ZE HOPE the 
New Year holds 
increased prosper- 
ity and happiness for you— 
a greater joy in living, a 


keener pleasure in working. 





And may your days roll along 
as smoothly and evenly as a 


brand-new composition roller. 





w 


Sam] Binghams Son Mig.Co. 
Printers Kollers 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY DETROIT 
636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 4391 Apple St. 


DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
629 South Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St., South Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. 





For 76 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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A Complete Line of 


Papers in Stock 


For All Commercial Printing 


and Direct by Mail Needs 


Bond Papers Bristols & Cardboards Cover Papers 
Ledger Papers Envelope Papers Book Papers 
Writing Papers Envelopes Offset Papers 
Wedding Papers Stationery Blotting Papers 
Thin Papers Announcements Imported Papers 


Included in the above are the leading and well known lines of paper 
manufactured by 


DILL & COLLINS CO. S.D. WARREN CO. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO. 


and 
Importations by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 


UPON REQUEST OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT WILL 
SUBMIT SAMPLES, BLANK DUMMIES, SPECIAL 
ENVELOPES, HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS, ETC. 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY 


Paper Merchants : Envelope Manufacturers 
517-525 South Wells Street, Chicago 
Telephones Harrison 8000 
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DEXSTAR MANIFOLD 


Saves Unnecessary Typing 


ST look up your sample book of Dexstar Manifold 
Paper (write for one if it has disappeared). Take a look 
at the sheet marked ‘‘ White Wove No. 5.” That sheet 
is the thinnest letter paper that is made— and it is made 
only in the Dexstar Mills at Windsor Locks. 


Dexstar No. 5 is a letter paper in tissue weight. But 
tissue paper of the same weight is not writing paper. You 
can not write with ink on tissue paper, and you can 
not erase typewriting on tissue paper. Dexstar Manifold 
No. 5 may be written on with pencil, pen or typewriter. 


Using special light weight carbon sheets and 
Dexstar No. 5 Manifold, twenty copies may be 
secured from one typewriting. We have 
letters from users who regularly make four- 
teen and fifteen copies by this combina- 


without tearing the filmy paper. These performances can 
not be duplicated on any other Manifold Paper made. 


So just remember—if you want to send the same mes- 
sage to a dozen or twenty sales agents, at one typewriting, 
it can be done with Dexstar Manifold No. 5. 


For second sheets of correspondence which are to be 
filed, we recommend the use of heavier weight Dexstar 
Manifolds, because they stand up better in the files. 


The Dexstar Manifold Papers for taking carbon copies 
are made in various weights and finishes of white, 
and in the following colors: Blue, Light Pink, 

Green, Sepia, Cherry, Yellow and Golden Rod. 

They may be purchased in boxes of 500 
sheets in the following cut sizes: 8 x 11, 
4x 13 and 8%x 14. 





tion. We do it in our own office. Using 

ordinary carbon paper and No. 5 Dexstar Manifold, ten 
good, clear copies can be made by any stenographer. 
And if she hits a wrong letter, the mistake can be erased 


All Dexstar Manifold Papers are now made with a 
water mark as shown by the accompanying cut. Sold by 
stationers and printers and office supply houses. 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INCORPORATED 


Makers of High Grade Manifolds and Tissue Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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New Year Facts and Factors 









reo 8HE NEW YEAR is here and with it the 
Eo PY promise of a continuance of those 
oe ' . 

A ' cordial relationships which we have 


(Fe | 
Sesel\ 
Cae enjoyed in the years gone by. 


Let us wish you again—health, wealth and 
happiness. And let us state again the factors 
in our organization which have made and 
will continue to make us business associates 
and friends. They are: 








Buyers who know paper values; 


Maintenance of a stock that presents a broad 
range of items, sizes, weights and colors; 


Salesmen who thoroughly understand paper and 
its application to your problems; 





A service department that gives cheerful and 
worth-while co-operation ; 


Perfect facilities for quick delivery and distri- 
bution; 





A careful and farsighted system of credit super- 
vision; 


An ever-increasing reputation for dependability. 


CARIN_)D 


BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Monroe 73'70 





333 SOUTH DespLaINEs STREET 
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D & C Paper » and the Paper Maker 


640 






















































































The maker of paper feels the responsi- 
bility of his work. Rightfully so, for on 
its excellence may rest the success or 
failure of the man who uses it. Paper is 
the foundation of the printed word, the 
sponsor of its proper reception. 

Dill & Collins have been makers of 
quality papers for generations. In many 
a fine book, on many a splendidly printed 
sheet you can find the diamond D 
watermark, for printers long ago learned 


that D & C papers are dependable. 

There are twenty standard D&C 
lines, coated, uncoated and cover papers. 
Each is as fine as craftsmanship can 
make it, and all are economically suited 
to their purpose. When you plan your 
printing, whether a single catalogue or 
folder, or a complete advertising cam- 
paign, ask your printer what paper to use 
—and profit by his knowledge. He is apt 
to select one of the many D & C papers. 


DILL & COLLINS 


a 


Master Makers <B> of Printing Papers 


List of Ditu & Courins Co.’s distributers and their offices 


AtLtanta—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BALTIMORE—J. Francis Hock & Co. 
30ston—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
3uFFALO—The Union Paper & Twine Company 

Cuicaco—The Paper Mills Company 

Cuicaco—Swigart Paper Company 

Cincinnati—The Chatfield & Woods Company 

CLeveELAND—The Union Paper €& Twine Co. 

Concorp, N. H.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 

Des Mornes—Carpenter Paper Company 

Detroir—The Union Paper & Twine Co. 

Hartrorp—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Inp1anapotis—C. P. Lesh Paper Company 

JacksonviLLE—Knight Bros. Paper Co. 

Kansas Crry—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 
Los AnceLtes—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MitwavkeE—The E. A. Bouer Company 

Minneapouis—Minneapolis Paper Co. 

New York Ciry—Marquardt, Blake€&S Decker, Inc. 

New York Ciry—Miller & Wright Paper Co. 


New York Ciry—M. & I’. Schlosser 
Omana—Carpenter Paper Co. 
PuiLapELPpHiA—The Thomas W. Price Co. 
PuiLapeLpuia—Riegel & Co., Inc. 
Pirrssurcu—The Chatfield & Woods Company 
Port.anp, Ore.—Blake, McFall! Co. 
ProvipENcE—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Ricumonp—Virginia Paper Co. 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Geo. E. Doyle Company 
SacraMEntToO, Cautir.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SEATTLE, Wasu.—Carter, Rice & Co. 

Sr. Lours—Acme Paper Company 

Sr. Paut—E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 

Sarr Laxe Crry—Carpenter Paper Co. 

San Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SprincrieLp, Mass.—John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Tacoma—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tampa—Knight Brothers Paper Co. 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Virginia Paper Co. 
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Send for your 


copy of the 
Printer’s 


ervice Book 
O 


ummed Labels 


| free— but its wortn real money to every 
printer. 

It has been in circulation only a few weeks but 
printers from all parts of the country have already 
written their enthusiastic appreciation of its prac 
tical usefulness. 

Its pages are full of actual working designs and 
specifications for artistic gummed labels of many 
varieties. The designs are made up entirely of 
material that is already in your composing room or 


that can be had from your typesupply house. They 
are simple, easy to follow, typographically excel- 
lent. The book is the right size for your files; 
it was compiled and arranged by printers for 
printers. 


With a copy of this useful book, you are fully 
equipped to go after profitable gummed label 
business. You have the type and presses. The 
only other thing you need your wholesale paper 
house carries—the assorted line of 


D)ennisons 


Gummed Papers 


~ 


The 6 Points of 
Dennison Superiority 


1. Unexcelled gummings 3. Perfect printing and 


writing surface 
4. Wide range of colors 
5. Uniform quality 
. Waterproof packaging 


Fish 
Special 


Non-blocking 
Dextrine 


2. Paper lies flat 








ZA 





(Send this coupon or your letterhead) 





a 


Dennison’s, Dept. A-49 


Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me at once 


sample book of Dennison’s Gummed Papers. 


copies of the 
Printer’s Service Book of Gummed Labels and your 


- 
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What Do Ten Years Mean 
To Your Files? 


Are they an overcrowded assortment of 
expensive pieces of furniture that con- 
tain bulky packages of cheap record 
paper?—or are they simple, inexpensive 
fixtures containing neat, thin paper 
records of quality? 


Cheap papers, bulky and cumbersome, 
multiplied by their cost are far more 
expensive than thin papers of quality 
multiplied by their slightly higher cost 
—not to mention the added cost of 
containers necessary for cheap papers. 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS—for legibility 


WATERMARKED 
and made from High-Grade, New Rags 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


EMCO ONION SKIN 
VERILITE MANIFOLD 


AND NINE OTHER GRADES 


Colors for duplicate, triplicate, and any multi-printed forms 


Esleeck Manufacturing Company 


a ae 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 





FORMS + RECORDS «+ COSTS + ESTIMATES - 


CONTRACTS 
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* COPIES OF CORRESPONDENCE 





Attention First— 
Then Sales 


A salesman can’t sell you anything if you won't listen 
to him. Likewise a catalog can’t bring results if it isn’t 
read. Attention comes first, then action. 


Pointing out this fact to your client and suggesting 
Molloy Made Covers, with their beautiful graining and 
deep embossing as a means for getting attention, will be 
a service on your part that may influence the placing 
of the contract. 


This border shows only one of many grains we can 
use to make a cover distinctive. It can be used on 
Molloy Made Covers made of artificial leather or our 
new paper stock MoCo. The cost is moderate. 


Tell us about the book you are planning, whether it 
is a catalog, sales manual or any other commercial pub- 
lication, and let us show you what these covers will do 
for it. No obligation, of course. 














OY MADE 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2859 North Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


=> 
Prospect-Fourth Bldg., Cleveland 
abe 300 Madison Ave., New York 
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H.O (C. P.) 


ATER may look crystal clear, taste 

sweet and’ pure and yet be contami- 
nated to such an extent that it is unfit for 
various requirements. 







ES 


+ 











Water from Berkshire Hills streams appears 
to be free from all chemical and vegetable im- 
purities, but it is surface water —and no sur- 
face water is pure enough for use in making 
Byron Weston Co.’s famous Ledger Papers. 












Only paper mill using 
artesian well water for 
making first grade ledg- 
er papers. 






Water used at the Byron Weston Co. Mills 
rushes up from driven artesian wells which are 
hundreds of feet deep. These wells deliver 


1,500 gallons of water per minute —spark- 
ling, colorless, free from all impurities, and 


of uniform temperature winter and summer. 











Water such as this makes possible the clear 
white which is a distinguishing character- 
istic of Byron Weston Co.’s Ledger Paper. 









Leaders in Ledger Papers 








BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD LEDGER 
BYRON WESTON CO. HINGED RECORD LEDGER 
B-W CO. WAVERLY LEDGER 
B-W CO. FLEXO LEDGER 
B-W CO. TYPOCOUNT LEDGER 












BYRON WESTON Co. 
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‘he printer has taught the sales manager, the advertising manager, that 
it is costly and extravagant to leave the whole job to the salesmen. By 
showing how printing can be made to lower selling expense they have 
raised printing to a higher level, created a market for a greater volume 
of printing, improved typographic taste, helped along the use of better 
printing papers. 

In the writing paper field Crane & Co. try to do the same thing 
by their advertising to the business man. They try to create a predisposition 
in favor of fine business stationery. In that way Crane & Co. can help 
to bring about a situation where you can do better work, use finer 
materials, satisfy your customers more perfectly, and make a more satis- 
factory profit. 

But—the man who sells printing must be able to recognize the 
business executive who is predisposed toward fine business stationery. 
He must be ready to stage a little salesmanship, be able to show that 


such papers as Crane’s Business Papers are not a bit too good for the 


4 


purpose they accomplish. 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


Consisting of 
CRANE’S BOND - CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED - CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN - CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE & CO. inc DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


You can get Crane’s Bond envelopes in standard sizes from the Crane & Company merchant. 
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\ SABIN 
, ROBBINS 





Many watch for the Sabin Robbins Envelope. 
cre you overhooking it ? 


Each week five thousand Sabin Robbins envelopes contain- 
ing printing paper samples are mailed out to paper buyers 
in all parts of the country. These samples are of mill job 
lots and seconds which can be bought at considerable dis- 
counts. They represent an accredited means of securing 
important savings in the paper bill on printing jobs. 


The extent to which this Sabin Robbins service is valued by 
alert printers, is indicated by the fact that last year our 
business doubled —jumped from an annual figure of 18,000 
tons to 36,000 tons in 1925. 


Where does it all go—this 36,000 tons of bargain printing 
paper? It goes everywhere; our operations are national. 
Sabin Robbins warehouses in five key cities are required for 
the distribution of Sabin Robbins jobs. 

Evidently the proper figuring of a printing order now calls 
for an inspection of the Sabin Robbins offering of the week. 
It permits a lower bid, or a larger profit, or both. Don’t 
overlook the Sabin Robbins mailings. If you’re not getting 
these offerings, request them, on your letterhead. 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Company 
Middletown, Ohio 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee Detroit St. Louis 


fg BAN ROP PADIS: 
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Its Greatness Seldom Appears iz Print 
bulb Always on the Outside of it 


We usually let Genuine Keratol, “The 
Hideless Leather,” do its own talking: 
it speaks for itself “outside” of print. 
Its beauty and durability are enhanc- 
ing the salableness and popularity of 
every imaginable form of printed mat- 
ter—Books, Catalogs, Memo Pads, Price 
Book, etc., etc., etc. 

As a book binding material it is ideal. 
Make up a binding or cover and see 
for yourself how Genuine Keratol 
helps you get more business. 


One trial will convince the most biased 
and partial buyer. Want our sarsple book? 


LP 
ERATO 





> 


REG. US PATENT OFFICE 


“THE HIDELESS LEATHER” 


—Beautiful and durable 

—Not affected by water or acid 
—Unharmed by gas, oil or grease 
—Made in any weight, grain or color 





“Sold by the mile, not by the hide” 


The Keratol Company 


192 Tyler Street, Newark, New Jersey 
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Linotype Cloister Bold 


30 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
VWXYZabcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 
wxyz Qu & st R Linotype $1234567890 


30 Point Italic 


Cloister Bold, in addition to 
being one of the handso $12 


CLOISTER BOLD, IN ADDI 


tion to being one of the handso 
mest and most dignified bold fac 


es ever cut, has a wide ran $1234 


24 Point Italic 


Cloister Bold, in addition to being &¢ 


one of the handsomest and mo $12 
CLOISTER BOLD, IN ADDITION T 


o being one of the handsomest and most d 
ignified bold faces ever cut, has a wide ran 
ge of utility as a display letter, partic $1234 


18 Point Italic 


Cloister Bold, in addition to being one of 
the handsomest and most dignified bol $12 


¢m=<LINOTYPE“) 





6 Point 

CLOISTER BOLD, IN ADDITION TO BE 
ing one of the handsomest and most dignified 
bold faces ever cut, has a wide range of utility 
as a display letter, particularly for adv $1234 
Cloister Bold, in addition to being one of the 
handsomest and mot dignified bold faces $12 


to being one of the handsomest and 
most dignified bold faces ever cut, has 
a wide range of utility as a displ $1234 
Cloister Bold, in addition to being one 
of the handsomest and most digni $12 


10 Point 

CLOISTER BOLD, IN ADDIT 
ion to being one of the handsom 
est and most dignified bold faces 
ever cut, has a wide range $1234 
Cloister Bold, in addition to being 
one of the handsomest and m $12 


2 Point 
CLOISTER BOLD, IN ADD 
ition to being one of the hands 
omest and most dignified bold 
faces ever cut, has a wid $1234 
Cloister Bold, in addition to be 
ing the handsomest and m $12 


14 Point 


CLOISTER BOLD, IN A 
ddition to being one of the 
handsomest and most digni 
fied bold faces ever $1234 
Cloister Bold, in addition to 
being one of the hands $12 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


NEW ORLEANS 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 
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The proper background 


for big business 


HE importance of a good first impression is not to be 

slighted. It is as marked in the business world as elsewhere. 
One’s business paper is a very potent part of a first impression 
— it is, in a sense, the background of business. 

Gothic Bond reflects a dignified, substantial quality that 
makes it a happy choice as a business paper. 

Gothic Bond looks the part. It has a clean, white color; its 
unusual strength enables it to withstand more than the ordinary 
amount of wear and tear in office handling. Although not ex- 
pensive, it has that important business-like feel that invites 
careful consideration of the written matter upon it. 


GOTHIC BOND 


MANUFACTURED BY PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Ideas Plus Ideals 


In the building, of lar3e cathedrals the dominant purpose 
is not only to erect a structure of jreat magnitude but one 
with such architectural beauty as to reflect the ideals be- 
hind it. @ Your advertisin}, should be built with the kind 
of illustrations that will reflect the ideals behind your 
service as well as the idea behind your sales effort. 
@ Crescent artists and craftsmen can interpret those ideas 
and ideals and build them into sales. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 

















Defeat Competition 


Eliminate Stitcher Troubles with 


New Jersey Wire Stitching 
Machines 
AJersey Stitcher has never been known to wear out 


REPRESENTATION WANTED 
Send for details 


The New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co. 
Stitcher Building, Camden, N. J. 


























It Makes Ink Print 
Smooth and Clean 


UR TICCO Non-Offset 
Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 
Send for sample. 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 
* AUGUST = 







NA dee 
Main Office: On Service Office: 
26-30 Front Street o'@. 13 So. 3rd Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. os Ay St. Louis, Mo. 


























PERFECTION 


In Your Lockup 


The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 





The first essential of good printing is in the 
lockup of your form. J The M.& W. Lockup 
System insures Rigidity, Stability and Per- 
fect Printing Surface. J No wood or quoins 
and no spring. Note the few pieces used. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Middletown, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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41 E. 424 Street-N 


Binney ¢ Smith @ 


PEERLESS FEATHERS 
IN OUR CAP 


HE names of the inkmakers on the feathers are 
representative inkmakers of the world. All use 
PEERLESS BLACK in their inks. 

PEERLESS BLACK makes the finest halftone 
Letterpress and Litho Ink. It is especially valuable 
for making easy-flowing Inks that will run smoothly 
down the fountain of the press, and distribute readily 
and uniformly on the rollers and produce a clear 
black impression. 


The PEERLESS CARBON BLACK Co. 
Pittsburg, U.S.A. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Sole Selling Agents 
41 East 42nd Street, New York, U.S.A. 


Branch Offices in Europe: 6 & 7 Stonecutter St. 
London, E.C., Eng. 
Pferdemarkt, 45-51 
Hamburg, Germany 
90 Rue Amelot 
Paris, France 








ew York City 


Sole Selling Agents 

















The ever-increasing use of R.R. B. 























Padding Glue by printers 


throughout the country is proof positive of its dependable, uni- 
form quality, its superior strength and flexibility. 


Order a Trial Can from One of the Following Dealers 


Baltimore, Md............. G. Hardy Armstrong Ft. Worth. Texas:.......<. Southwestern Paper Co. 
BSIFMIMENAM, AlAs. 60-5. 4.s:0:0's oere.is City Paper Co. Hagerstown, Md... csc 05<% Antietam Paper Co. 
BirMmMenams Alas... 0 0/60:00600 Graham Paper Co. Los Angeles, Cali. . ......:.-.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
IBOSPOM a NIASS 4.4.5 o<teiascsnend Stone & Andrew, Inc. Minneapolis, Minn.......... McClellan Paper Co. 
Boston, Mass.......American Type Founders Co. Nashviles Tent. «:<)6:c0.. 50004 « Graham Paper Co. 
BBOStON  WIASS 6... 5 oss ene sinew sees Globe Paper Co. New Haven, Conn.......... Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
Butalow Ns Y o¢:6:0...5- American Type Founders Co. New Orleans: Lass isccecicns es Graham Paper Co. 
ICAO si ecese 0 os wreivecers esos Graham Paper Co. OG UA iain ecco ecieersce Scoville Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio........ Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. Salt Lake City, Utah.. Western Newspaper Union 
Dallas, DexaSs. o..5.6a5 5s Barnhart Bros. & Spindler San Francisco, Cal....... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
BAUS) ORAS 6. oss 0.00%. 05 Southwestern Paper Co. SE MOUS MO 6 iscc wr ctscee sens Graham Paper Co. 
MAMAS RORAS scsp:sis a eccrasnwaets Graham Paper Co. MCALEEWiaSlis ors. cic eae o's 0 American Paper Co. 
DENVED, COLO’ 6 6i6:0:0 oss ewvarew nce Graham Paper Co. Springfield, Mass........... Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
WD etrolls WMiCIss.6: 5.606000 oaisioncgar Gebhard Bros. Washington, D.C....... R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
OLE BEET Salil bo). oa Graham Paper Co. Toronto; Catladas. ...6<.000% Wilson-Munroe Co. 


or direct from 


YOU CAN BANK ON IT! 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE, 15 Vandewater St., New York 


.R.B. PADDING GLUE 
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IMPRESSIVE 


eq PPEARANCE plays an important 
4 psychological part in printed, as well 
as personal, salesmanship. In the 
planning of your sales literature, re- 
member that the paper used is your printed 
salesman’s suit of clothes. And impressions 
convince, one way or the other, as strongly 
as any statement or argument you put into 
your text. 





CONTEST WINNER 
ow 
The October awards of 
The Martin Cantine Co. 
for excellence in printing 
and advertising ability 
went to The Biddle-Paret 
Press and 8S. Clayton 
Wicks both of Philadel- 
phia. Velvetone was used 
in their beautiful Epis- 
copal Church Book. 




















Specify a Cantine coated paper for your next 
printing of sales matter and note the impress- 
iveness it gives your text and illustrations. 





Book of sample papers, name of nearest jobber 
and details of the monthly Cantine awards 
sent on request. Address: The Martin Can- 
tine Company, Dept. 300, Saugerties, N. Y. 
Since 1888, manufacturers of fine coated 
papers exclusively. 


COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE LitHo C.1S. 


™O.2 ENamet BOOK SEMI-DULL - Easy to Print COATED ONE SIDE 








anD | PrunTine wo QUALITY NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK 
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WATERMARKED 


A Letterhead 
Portfolio 


N attractive portfolio of letterhead samples printed 
Od and lithographed on Howard Bond may be obtained 
by writing any Howard Bond Agent or The Howard 
Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio. The portfolio was pre- 
pared to show a fine variety of betterheads and the many 
color effects obtainable on Howard Bond. Whether you 
are interested in White or Colored letterheads, you are 
invited to make a critical comparison of Howard Bond, 
comparing it with other paper selling at approximately 
the same price. Your notation on your letterhead will 
bring you this group of distinctive letterhead specimens 
—specimens you will want to examine carefully. 





HOWARD BOND HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER HOWARD ENVELOPES 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


New York Office Chicago Office 
280 Broadway 10 La Salle St. 
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“NORTHWESTERN * 


Push-Button Control Motors 





Standardize Your Presswork 


rmined set speeds on the A-K Push- 
h which to meet the varying needs 
Motor is under perfect control at 
e enables the 


d for the job. 


There are twelve predete 
Button Control Motors wit 
of the platen pressman. 
all times, and the push-button control featur 


pressman to use the press at a speed best suite 


ce list describing these motors will 
mpare favorably with the older types 
ton control. Write for this folder. 


Our illustrated folder and pri 
be a revelation as our prices cor 
on the market without push-but 


Northwestern Electric Co- 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S.A. 


2621 South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 10 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S-H “Group” . 


Saw- Trimmers 
Best Machines =i 
on the Market 


Have features not pos- 
sessed by any other 
make and will do all 
the work of others. 
Surpass all makes 
in simplicity and last- 
ing accuracy. 

Model No. 4 . - $ 85.00 
Model No.3. - 150.00 


Standard Model 190.00 
Model No. 2 - - 350.00 





S-H 


Write for Literature, Terms Saw-Trimmer 


and Special Discounts 


LINOTYPE SUPPLIES 
at attractive prices. Send for catalog. Special inducements 
on Spacebands in quantities if this ad. is mentioned. 


The Schuyler-Hildman Saw-Trimmer 
and Linotype Supply Co. 
160 N. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 


— 































Do Not Be Misled! 


There is none better—nor can 








better be made 


than 
STANDARD LINE = 3: POINT SET 


Every piece is guaranteed to be regular 
foundry cast type—made of the highest 
grade metals, especially prepared and 
tested by rigid chemical analysis. Made 
by the highest skilled craftsmen in the 


business. 


Damon Type Founders Co. 


Incorporated 


44 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 





We Carry in Stock Ready for Immediate Delivery 
Chandler & Price Presses, Hamilton Wood and Steel 
Equipment, and Every Requirement for the Printer 
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Photoengraving 


Shops 


A.T.H. Brower Co. 
166 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 





| Attention a 





Dear Sirs: 

We received your No. 0 B. B. B. proof-press 
and had same put into service within an hour 
of its arrival, and it has been working to our 
entire satisfaction ever since. 

We don’t believe we shall ever again think 
of going back to the Washington Hand Press 
for proofs. 

We are of the opinion that your press should 
be part of the equipment of all engraving shops. 


Thanking you for promptness, we remain 
Very truly yours 


Cart G. Jonnson Co. 
Per Carl G. Johnson 


























Eau Claire, Wis. 
20 Nov., 1925 
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Before your engraver sends plates 
out of his shop, he tests them. The 
proofs show you how they should 
“come up.” Before arun of Warren 
Paper leaves the mill, it too is tested 
for printing qualities. The Warren 
lest Sheet is the “proof.” 


—both are intended ! 





THIS TEST 
S TEST SHEET o; WARREN'S 


t shou 





td print. Ih is frog 
ft : ne the 


ws 











to save you time and money 


HE engraver’s proof that comes with your 
plates shows you the quality and printing 
possibilities of those plates. 


Similarly the Warren Test Sheet that comes 
in the top of every case of Warren Paper shows 
the printing qualities of the paper in that case. 


But, far different from the engraver’s proof, 
the Test Sheet was printed from electrotypes, 
under ordinary pressroom conditions, on a No. 
2 Miehle, with the same inks you use, on paper 
cut from the selfsame run as the paper in 
the case. 


The Warren Test Sheet was printed at 
Cumberland Mills to make sure that the 
paper of that particular making came up to 
the Warren standard. 


You have seen the Warren Test Sheet. But 
do you really know what it is—and how useful 
it can be to you? Do you know that it carries 
information valuable in the pressroom? Do 
you know that the pictures and text are laid 
out in standard size booklet page form, to be 
used for making dummies? 

Do you know that the plates used in print- 
ing the Test Sheets are exactly the same sort 
of plates you print with every day? Do you 
know that even the inks used are the same 


kind of inks you use? Do you know how help- 
ful these sheets can be in the art department, 
composing room, pressroom and office? 


If you don’t—then tell your cutter, or who- 
ever opens your cases, to see that the Warren 
Test Sheets are always saved and brought to 
your desk, 


What will make the business man want to 
use more printing? 


When more business men understand what 
printing can do for them, you'll find it easier 
to sell good printing. The Warren 1925 Direct 
Advertising Pieces give to business men some 
interesting thoughts about putting printing to 
work for profit. You'll find these thoughts 
helpful in se//ing. These booklets are free. Get 
them from any paper merchant who sells 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, or direct 
from S. D. Warren Company, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


WARREN’ 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 
in printing, folding, and binding 
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CAUTION: 


Beware of Fraudulent Subscrip- 
tion Solicitors 


HERE ARE several men passing themselves as agents 
of The Inland Printer and other publications. Usually 
these men work the eastern states, but occasionally they 
appear further west. 


The usual inducement offered the printer is a long term or 
a yearly subscription at a reduced rate. A receipt is issued, 
a crude affair cheaply printed, signed by such names as United 
Magazine Service, Professional Journal Service, etc. Sev- 
eral such receipts bear the name D. C. Leonard. 


A number of printers have subscribed, but some, being sus- 
picious, have given a check in payment made out to The 
Inland Printer Company. This is a safe course to follow, as 
fraudulent agents hesitate to become forgers by endorsing 
these checks. 


The yearly price of The Inland Printer in the United States 
is $4 a year and no one is authorized to reduce this price. We 
have a number of fine men who are authorized agents, but 
these men seldom travel, preferring to work in their home 
locality. They are furnished with a regular Inland Printer 
Authorization Card signed by the Circulation Manager and 
Secretary of The Inland Printer Company. They issue care- 
fully printed and numbered receipts with our name on them. 


























In addition to these men are agents for some of the reputable 
subscription agencies. They, too, will be only too glad to 
identify themselves. 








The Inland Printer is responsible only when you sign an order 
presented by one of our authorized agents. In case you are 
suspicious of the agent, send us your check direct and give 
us his name. If authorized he will be given proper credit. 









The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Those catalogs look invitingly 
spruce and smart when they 
are mailed. 


O matter how well it was 





More Orders 


or 


Printing 


How soon your customer will order 
another booklet or catalog depends 
on the returns he gets from the 
one you’ve just printed for him. 









How do they look when they arrive? 
Your customer can set all doubt at 
rest by sending them in Improved 
Columbian Clasp Envelopes. 


to sell and to use. Their un- 








printed, or how carefully 
it was mailed, that catalog 
won't get business unless it 
arrives in good shape. 


Its safe arrival is the first step 
toward the next edition. If it gets 
there in poor shape, or if a number 
of copies don’t get there at all, re- 
turns are likely to be slim. Enthu- 
siasm will fade, and the chances for 
more advertising printing will be 
slim too. 


To help that catalog weather the 
storm of its rough journey through 
the mail, sell your customer Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelopes. 


You know the quality of these 
envelopes. You know how strongly 
they are made; how tough the paper 


This is the sort of en- 
velope now being used 
by up-to-the-minute 
business houses, stores, 
factories and mail or- 
der concerns to deliver 
catalogs, papers and 
small articles of mer- 
chandise safely. The 
envelope pictured is the 
sturdy Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp. It is 
made of high - grade 
paper, exceedingly 
tough and strong. 





Good envelopes play an important 
part in getting those returns. 


is; how firmly the clasp is anchored; 
how the flap is reinforced so the 
metal tongue won’t tear it out. 


If YOU are handling 
the mailing job 


You won't have to throw out a big 
percentage because the flap punch 
doesn’t line up with the clasp. Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp Envelopes 
are inspected before they leave the 
factory. Your mailing job won't be 
constantly slowed up by imperfect 
envelopes. 

Your girls, who insert and close 
the Envelopes will like the Clasp 
because it has no sharp corners or 
keen edges to cut the fingers. This 
Clasp is of malleable steel. It doesn’t 
break off easily, when you bend it 
open and shut. 

Improved Columbian Clasp En- 
velopes are good, clean envelopes 
The name and a size number appears 
on the lower flap of the Improved Co- 


lumbian Clasp Envelopes. The number 
makes it easy to re-order the same size. 








On the Improved Columbian Clasp En- 
velope, the flap, where the clasp passes 
through, is strongly reinforced with tough 

‘rope stock’’. This prevents it from being 
torn under strain. 


COLUMBIAN” 





" THE IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 93. 
“ = “PAT. AN. 7.19 So 
THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE co, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. oe 


es 





usual strength, good construc- 
tion and freedom from manu- 
facturing faults make them 
economical. 
From the 31 convenient sizes it is 
easy to fit practically any booklet or 
catalog, or small merchandise mail- 
ing, without the high cost and weeks 
of delay associated with “envelopes 
to order.” 

Your paper merchant can supply 
you—or write the United States 
Envelope Company, at Springfield, 
Mass. and you will be put into 
touch with a nearby distributor. 





Improved COLUMBIAN 
CLASP ENVELOPES 


are carefully inspected to maintain their 
high quality They are made by the 
United States Envelope Company, the 
world’s largest manufacturers of en- 
velopes. 


Eleven divisions cover the country, and 
assure good service to distributors These 
divisions are. 


Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. National Envelope Co 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co 
Worcester, Mass. W UH. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co 

















fh. 


e 





2 





— 
~ ENVELOPES 
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Uncle Jake 


HE business man who trusts to luck has the same chance for success that 
a dock-tailed horse has to switch a fly from the end of his nose. 


the wayside. 





“K. V. P.” stands first of all for quality, and our immense production capacity 
enables us to name prices that are bringing us orders from the largest users. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co. 


eee 


By the addition of one letter we have the word pluck instead of luck, and it is 
this quality that has enabled you to forge ahead while others have fallen by ; 


We ourselves had the pluck to put quality ahead of everything else in the man- 
ufacture. of K. V. P. Bond and Ledger Papers. 


Yours truly, 


Cae 





Unto Yokes 











KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








pete 


tSNSTAN TAN EGUS 
TYPE CLEANER 


‘t's a cinch 
By na. ian 
TRADE MARK gE, 
é 








BE A LINOTYPE OPERATOR 





Bennett holds world records on the Linotype. He has been conducting the world’s 
best known typesetting school since 1915. Both Linotype and Intertype instruc- 
tion. Peascslanates, six weeks, $60; correspondence course with keyboard, $28; 
Sinclair’s famous mechanical book, $10. Write for literature and learn what 
Bennett’s School has done for men like you. Milo Bennett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 





« «+ LIKE MILO BENNETT « « « 












RINTERS Promotion 
TriAd Monthly Business Builders 


House Organs, Blotters, Envelope Inserts, Self-Mailers, 
Copy, Cuts, Layout Complete — Ready to Print 


Inexpensive— Write today for particulars 
TRIAD DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
600 West Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 











A Better Metal Never Ran Through a Mouth-Piece 





We cater to the Printing 


STANLEY 
PROCESS 
TYPE 
METAL 


el 











Made by 
UNITED AMERICAN METALS CORP'’N 
Brooklyn, New York 








THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. Trezise 


“This is one of the best books on 
the subject, and I shall include it 
in my list of approved books on 
Advertising. It is well written and 
artistically gotten up. I congratu- 
lateTheInland Printer on the work.” 

Proressor WALTER Dit Scotr 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors 
Price $2.35 postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 
Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 





7,500 impressions per hour 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Anystock from tissue 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 


Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 














There is Money in 


ROBERTS 


Numberin ng 


Machines 


and this Book. 
shows you how 


lo make it —/ 














He is a great contribution to printing— 
book written by an expert solely to help 
you make more money from your numbering 
machine equipment. 


It tells you what jobs require numbering, who 
gives out these jobs, how to get them. It describes 
numbering machines, their kinds, uses and possi- 
bilities. 

It talks frankly about charges and costs. It gives 
you detailed instructions for using numbering 
machines to the best advantage in both ordinary 
every-day work and on special jobs. It is really 
a textbook for progressive printers who are look- 
ing for profitable business. 


“PRINTING PROFITS FROM NUMBERING 
JOBS, How to Get and Handle Them,” by Robert 
F. Salade, is a book like no other book on printing. 
It is a “how” book, a new angle, a complete dic- 
tionary of facts based on Mr. Salade’s fifteen years of 
practical printing knowledge and the thirty years 
of experience of the Roberts Numbering Machine 
Company. It isa finely printed book, full of “meat” 
—you will want to read and keep it always. 


We Will Send It Free 


There is profit in numbering machines and we 
want to prove it to you by this book. Every printer 
is entitled to a copy without obligation— FREE. 
Simply fill out the coupon and send it in with 
five cents, stamp or coin, to cover mailing costs. 


The Roberts Numbering Machine Company 
Standard and Specially Made Numbering Devices of All Kinds 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


I want to know all about Numbering Machines. Send me a copy 
of your book, “Printing Profits from Numbering Jobs,” by Robert 
F. Salade. I enclose 5 cents to cover cost of mailing. 


Name 





Address 





My Type Founder Is 
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Note smooth 
edge of card 
when detached 


makers for you. 








ly by lever binder in case 











Trial Assortment Order Special 


No. 1— 200 cards, 2 styles, and 2 Cases, 2styles, $1.00 

No.2—1200 ‘ 4 * ie Ales 5.00 

No.3—2500 “ 4 “ 15 “* 4 * 10.00 
Order Now direct from this Advertisement 


Wiggins Patent Scored Cards printed in 
your shop and put up in neat Wearwell per cent profit on these cards and cases. 
Lever Binder Cases will prove big money You can get started at once towards this 





oc — P| 


Your Ink + These Cards and Cases = PROFITS 


Printers everywhere are averaging a 50 


big extra profit. Send for one of our three 


Filling an already established demand sample orders today! 
they practically sell on sight. Protected 
by Wearwell Cases, Wiggins Cards are 
- always fresh and clean and detach from 
Stubsof cardsheld firm- case with a smooth, straight edge. There 
is, therefore, no waste from spoilage. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
1157 Fullerton Ave. CHICAGO 


Wiggins Patent Scored Cards » Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 


WIGGINS 
FockForm CARDS 


507 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


nn i 8 —=—aLDQDD —_— SS a. =e aaa 





Printers Own Advertising 


Ps“ The kind that gets business _‘ 


“*Tue Ink Spot’’—an eight-page and cover printers’ house organ. Copy 
(copyright) furnished together with layout and cuts. 


The physical appearance is typographically excellent and will impress 
your readers with your ability to produce good work. 


“Tue Ink Spot” will create confidence and bring in new business as wel! 
as increase the volume of business from old customers. 


To make the copy institutional we furnish one page of special copy or one 

page of advertising copy, written especially for your business, subject to 

your request and suggestion each month—without additional charge. 
Service limited to one printer in each city. Cost $15 per month 


Glad to send printed samples 


Graphic-Craft 511-517 Ferry Street 
Roger Wood Advertising _ La Fayette, Ind. 





Print Shop Steel Equipment 


Operators’ Chairs and Stools 
Electro Cabinets - Tables 
Assembling Trucks 
Galley Racks and Galleys 


——_—_—— Write us your needs —————_—_ 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. 


Factory and Office Steel Equipment 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 





Neo. 28-8 Branch Offices 
si 9S. Clinton St. 333 State St. 98 Park Place 
pee ee Chicago Detroit N.Y. City 


adjustable Linotype 
perators’ Stoul 


























Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey | 

















Dealers 
in 
Every 
Large 
City 


The Only 
@D0 “MORE Automatic 


Embosser 























Produces in one operation die and copper plate effects direct from type. 
Capacity 1500 per hour direct from presses. The DO-MORE is con- 
sidered essential equipment by the most progressive printing houses. 


Write for complete details and name of our nearest dealer 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO., INC. 


95 Minna Street, San Francisco, California 





























We Carry in Stock: 


132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 


JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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“TIP-TOP” 


The Latest and 
Most Improved 
Job Press 






SIZES 
94x13, 104x15, 14!2x18 


Perfect impression, power- 
; ful build, runs noiseless. 
5: Speed 1,600-2,100 an hour. 
Priceall Throw-off of inking rollers 
complete while machine is running. 
$270.00 Fine for halftones. Prices 
up as low as any ordinary job 
r press. 
Guaranteed prompt supply 
of parts—prompt delivery 
—easy terms. 






Complete Plans for 
Printers and Book Binders 


INTRODUCING THE 





“SMALL REINHARDT 


Rules, Cuts f . a 
Perforates gener 
Creases 


All in one 
operation 


With this ma- 
chine ruling is 
no more an art— 
it can be done by 
any one. An in- 
dispensable ma- 
chine for every 
printer or book- 
binder. 








Large stock of machines and parts 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
BREHMER’S 


Thread Book Sewer 


The Printer’s and Bookbinder’s Best Buy 








§ No alteration of needle 
bodies is required for the 
different sizes of books. 


§ The needles are straight 
and strong and therefore 
cheap. 


§ Output up to 70 sections 
per minute. 


§ Strong construction, sim- 
plicity of adjustment and 
minimum upkeep. 





Brehmer Thread Sewers 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers 


Brehmer Folders 
Brehmer End-Sheet Pasters 


GEBRUDER BREHMER 


Leipzig-Plagwitz 


Agents: HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., New York 
112-114 East 13th Street 








In America, about one thousand 
printers are going to meet their 
competition with this system and 
enter a period of unprecedented 
prosperity. Ellis Bassist has 

helped to make this possible... 


This system has amazed_ | 
the printing industry 
| Sieve BASSIST?’S latest invention is, prima- 


tily, the motivator of the new movement— 
already under way 
ographers. 


Everywhere they are proving their intense 
enthusiasm by installing this remarkably sim- 
ple system. Robert Teller Sons & Dorner, 
New York; Goodwin Bros., St. Louis; W. G. 
Johnston Co., Pittsburgh, are among them. 

The new Wesel-Bassist System is the “open 
doorway” to a nation-wide movement in the 
installation of photo-lithographic departments. 
For a comparatively small sum, a department 
is now a fairly simple matter to install and 
operate. An entire equipment not only pays 
for itself as it goes, but brings back the interest 
on the investment and, incidentally, over- 
comes competition. 


We will gladly give you full and remark- 
able particulars without the slightest obliga- 
tion. Now is the time to get all the photo-lith 
information you can and the Wesel-Bassist 
System offers you some highly profitable ideas 
and points. 





among printers and lith- 


{ Coupon is for your convenience. k 
L Or, you may write, if you prefer. | 


Offset Division 














F. WeEsEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
76 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Clip and Mail Today 


—_— 
—— =< 
———_- 
— 
——— 


F. Wesel Manufacturing = 
16 Cranberry Sei, Brooklyn, N. ¥- 


have complete 
: EN: — Please let us F to- 
peers on the Wesel-Bassist Photo 
informé 
| 
| 
| 


en 


Litho System. 








Neill ne 


—— 
—— 
—— 
rie 


Address 
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Wing-Horton Mailer 


The Standard 
Brass Mailer 


Many publishers pre- 
fer to replace their 
equipment with this 
quality machine. 


Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction under all 
conditions. 


Send for prices and 
further details. 


Chauncey Wing’s Sons, Greenfield, Mass. 














Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 

for JOB PRESSES 

Can be expanded to fit new 
roller with equal ease. 


NOISELESS—EFFICIENT 


They Save 50% 
of Your Ink 
Prices at your dealers: 

Set of 6 

8x 12C.& P., $7.70 

. Brass rul . 

easielies $0 unico. ting of rollers. mee C.&P., 7.70 
‘ a a Set of 6 
LENGTHENS LIFE OF ROLLER 12x18C.&P., 8.80 
USER REFERENCES ON REQUEST. | Set of 8 
14!2x22C.&P., 11.00 




















Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 100 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page Electrotypes Do “Not. 
They Lower the Cost of Production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago. Tel. Harrison 7185 


RAISING MACHINE 
AND COMPOUNDS 


The Complete Equipment for Producing Embossed 
Ugolac Machine and Engraved Effects 
39” high; 89’ long; Simply feed freshly printed sheets dusted with the 
19” wide. Takes : “Ale 5 x 
Pheet 1b? wide compound into the machine. Anyone can oper- 
Motor driven with ate it and obtain beautiful embossed or engraved 
speed control. Heat- effects, gloss or dull finish, silver or gold. Com- 
ing Unit (3 Gas Burn- pound: (Dull or Gloss) $2.50 lb.; (Silver or Gold) 


vine cng Reet 9 {2 | $4.50 Ib., C.O.D.; charges collect. A sure profit 
‘ ‘  * | maker. Write for circular. Dealers wanted. 


bearings 1’’. 
Gas . . $150.00 HUGO LACHENBRUCH 
Electric,$175.00 Department I 


F. 0. B. New York 18 Cliff St., New York, Cable Address, Ugolac 



























FINE ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the card 

you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Print the name on 

the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 
KING CARD COMPANY 

Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 

Samples. S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Successors to 


Fredericks. Dunham 


Printing Ink 
PRINTING VARNISHES 
OFFSET & DRIERS 
LITHO INKS DRY CO 


638 SOUTH CLARK STREET 





i Chicago, 


DUNHAM-WATSON CO. 

















The Complete “SP"iinckieman Geen! Pinuig Kevked tele 
Book on papess Gulets atc.’ solan af latorantion’ be tes 
Engraving _Iiiustrations, 35 related subjects Sent on oe 
and Printing proval; no advance payment. 


Write for free prospectus consis sample 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., Dept. WD, eiiaennelin, Ind. 











Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 
American Type Founders Co., Conner Fendler Branch 
96 Beekman Street, New York City 











pages, contents, terms, etc 


Slitter, Perforator and Scorer 


METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 


SEYBOLD 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME. 





ee Attachments 
DeVinne Press 
New York City 





Leslie D. Hoff Mfg. Co., Hillside, N. J. 





American Type Founders Co. 
Or Any Authorized 
DEALER IN “PRINTERS” SUPPLIES 





E. W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
World Building, New York 
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The ten other 
Compos- Vandercook 
ing Room models suited 
Cylinder for the 









There are 


smallest as 
well as the 
largest shops 


The Rigid Bed principle of 
construction has been firmly 
established 


BY PROOF 


The quality of work is proven in a minute. 

The durability of the machines is proven by over ten years of the 
most exacting work in the busiest printing plants in the world. 
The speed of production and ease of operation of the rigid bed 


machines is proven by what practiced operators are now doing 
—no matter how skilful the operator of a movable bed machine 
may be he can not equal what is done in composing rooms 
with the rigid bed machines. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
Origi h 
Vandercook & Sons OMe ee Sess 
1716-22 W. Austin Ave., Chicago, III. 


MN 


cand 


i 
me aentitt! 


Build on quality 


A good job is praised 
long after the price has 
been forgotten ! 

Base your estimate for 
checks on the safety paper 
which wil! enable you to 





produce a really distinctive 
looking check — National 
Safety Paper —the perfect 
base for fine lithography. 


Sample books on request 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
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TRADE MARK 


BLAGK- GROSS 


METAL 
CLEANSER 


Send for Free Sample 
a]dupg aa1q 10f puas 





for the removal of dirt,dross, oxide 
and all foreign matter from lino- 
type, monotype and stereotype 
metal. Contains nothing injuri- 
ous to the metal, causing less dete- 
rioration than other compounds. 


On June 5th, 1924, The Detroit Typesetting Company, 
Detroit, Mich., placed their initial order for 5 pounds of 
Black Cross Metal Cleanser with the followingcomment: 


“We tried out the sample sent us and find it entirely 
satisfactory and far superior to the cleaner which we 


have been using’’—P. H. O’Keefe. 


Black Cross 
Metal Cleanser Co. 


128 Moss Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 
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The Monitor System 
Automatic Control of Multi-Color Press 


B ke illustration shows a Sterling Multi-Color Press Equipped 
with Monitor Pre-set Speed Automatic Control, used for 
printing the covers of the house organ of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. 


The Monitor Controller Company is equipped to design and 
build Controllers for any type of service, either direct-current or 
alternating-current and for all types and sizes of presses from the 
largest multi-color rotary press to the smallest job press. 


Write for Bulletin 103 on Monitor Automatic 
Printing-Press Controllers 


Monitor Controller Company 
500 East Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit New Orleans NewYork Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


4020-2 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


- as 


oS 


Patented 
Aug. 10th 1915 
Aug. 15th 1916) 


Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 


(THERE'S A REASON FOR THE HUMP.) 





The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, can’t 
crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without the use of dies 
or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary Printing. Gas, 
Gasoline or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, and expect success. 


Complete outfits $160.00 up 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


Wonderful 
ENGRAVED EFFECTS 


The largest operators in the country are using our 


Number 14 Dull Finish 


with regular printing inks 


PRICE $2.75 PER POUND 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 William Street, New York City 











Any Business 
or Individual 


Do You Need 


an Aceurse MAILING LIST 


National or Local—Every possible list guaranteed 99% accurate and taken from 
latest available directories and sources or original letters. An average cost of 


$4.75 per Thousand Names 


Discount in large quantities. There is no list we can’t furnish. Write us today. 


Simple, Economical, Durable. 


EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Sheets, 534 x 91% inches 














Information and catalogue without charge 


NATIONAL MAILING LIST CO., 24-B William Street, Newark, N. J. 











$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By Jonn H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction 
of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated by 330 
sketches and 53 full-page drawings. “‘THE HUMAN FIGURE” is indispensable 
to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of 
pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.75; Postage, 10 Cents Extra 





Folders - Feeders - Stitcher Feeders 
Roll Feed Presses - Round Hole Cutters 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bourse Building 


CHICAGO 
Rand McNally Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
461 Eighth Avenue 








THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 Sherman St., Chicago 








Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 





= 










cA Concise Manual of 
Platen Presswork 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials 
of the theory and practice of Platen Presswork. 
Thirty-two pages of information for everyday use. 
Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribution; Feeding; 


General Remarks; Impression; Ink; Overlay; Rollers; Setting 
the Feed Gages; Special Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. 


Send a quarter today for a copy. You’ll get dollars’ worth of good 
from the pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 














ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 





Correct Keyboard | 


Fingering = Js. a 


A system of fingering the Linotype 
keyboard for the acquirement of 
speed in operating. Also contains 
a few suggestions to the beginner 
as to the handling of the machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 





PRICE 


60c 
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12007, Per Year 


For Printers Investing $24 in Two 5-Wheel Typographic 
American Numbering Machines 


At an average numbering charge of 50c per thousand numbers: 
a A few fair size jobs totaling 50,000 numbers earn $25.00—12 months $300.00 — 


Per 12007 Year 


A profit that no printer, large or small, can afford to overlook. 
DO YOUR OWN NUMBERING WITH AMERICAN MACHINES 
In stock and for sale by all branches of American Type Founders Co. and printing machine dealers. 


Model 31 AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


6 wheels SHEPHERD AND ATLANTIC AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





$ 14.00 Branches: 125 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. Blackfriars House, New Bridge St., London, Eng. 











Specify AMERICAN when ordering 

















r 


— p: ‘ 
The East Meets ig Ba rey al 


the West 


Hands clasp across the continent, with thousands of other 
hands raised in assent to the old, old story, yet ever new. 
Here is what The O-K Printers of Newbury, South 
Carolina, say: 


“*We do not care to be without the Franklin 





Printing Catalog after using it a year.” _Penny- Savers 
Then across the land rise other voices of “It is a part Now Constantly In Stock e@ 
of our plant,” “Wouldn’t think of doing without it,” 
“Our prosperity has been based upon its use,” and many 
others, until we come to Wenatchee, Washington, and 


there the Columbia Valley Printing Company says: 


It’s an innovation—and a classy one. White Baronials (our 
splendid “Elk” grade) made “oversize” for your customers’ 
largest catalogs, booklets and big announcements. Made 


“We would not be without the Franklin ; 
in both full gummed and “penny saver” styles! 


Printing Catalog for considerable money. It 
has become part of our stock in trade, both ; ; 
in the office and on the street.” Staple Baronials—if you can get them at all—usually stop 
at 5}4x714, but here are these big whoppers in four addi- 
tional numbers—6x814, 6x9, 614x914, 74x 10—looking 


like “specials” but ready in stock for instant shipment. 


After a test of nine years in thousands of printing plants 
—checked by hundreds of cost systems—THE FRANKLIN 
Printinc CaTALoG is today more secure and in wider 


h before. 
ee re ‘New Price List No. 28—Free—is packed with equal 


examples of Western States advanced service. 
60-day Guarantee Offer 





Catalogs 








We will be pleased to send you the | 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois 














ge, 
C South Water 
from Clinton 
t= fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 











The Single Melting System Saves Time, Labor and Money 
Produces better type faces 50% less labor operations 
Produces more solid slugs - ATG FERDESS 75% less metal drossage 
Eliminates metal furnace 

Write us for Comments by Hundreds of Enthusiastic Users 


PRINTERS’ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1104-1117 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


10% more production 
It Cleans as it Melts - P 
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BOOKBINDING 


By John J. Pleger 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


art understandingly. 





bound in cloth; gold stamped bookbinding and printing art. 


Price $6.00 


Postpaid THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


re gn cei 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


book is worth many times its price 


EE TE EN 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain  Reseee Tadd Dhaene 
and understandable language. Every operation en- j 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 

marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 


Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 


= compilation is a complete revision of the ~ 9 = 
“Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 2 Sencht 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast Bookbinding 
experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 


ee. te, 00 O 8, eee, 
*.@.* *.0.°° e, .o* % 


pa Titles 


., Foreword 
To Printers 
Binding Definitions 
Paper Operations 
Manifold Work 
* Sheet Work 
Forwarding Preliminaries 
+ Forwarding 
Decoration of Book Edges 
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Punching 

., Finishing 

Hand Tooling 

Stamping and Embossing 
Edge Gilding 

Marbling 

" Care of Books 

Some Inconsistencies in 
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By J. L. Frazier 








a 











Price $5.00 
Postage Prepaid 


het in an : unusual, interesting and ain way. Chay apter titles are 
popular types. Considered in the order in which forms they are based on were 
developed, the result is an organized, comprehensible story of outstanding 
events and individuals in the development of typography— combined, for the 
benefit of the working typographer, with text which rates the various types 
according to merit and also i instruct, in their effective and esthetic, as well as 
appropriate, use. In its format and ty pography, too, Type Lore exemplifies 
the book beautiful; the very sight of it is helpful and inspiring. 





Price $5.25 


Postage Prepaid 





Mopern Tyre Disptay is for printers and typographers who would know 
how to make type efficient. It gets down to the grass roots; it develops the 
subject of typographical display from first principles to the subtlest details; it 
is a veritable encyclopedia of ideas that enable you to make type talk. De- 


sign, too, is thoroughly covered; the basic principles of layout, so essential if 


one’s work is to attract by pleasing the esthetic sense, are explained and also 
illustrated. In short, this popular book —the big second edition of which is 
already largely sold—is a complete course of instruction on subjects the mas- 
tery of which means outstanding ability and opportunity for advancement. 











THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 SHerman Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS if 


| 
; 
; 
% PRACTICAL & POPULAR BOOKS. 
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START ANOTHER YEAR RIGHT 


BY ORDERING 


HORTON varuasie sreepD PULLEYS 


The only wholly satisfactory Change-of-Speed Mechanism 


YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Products of the 


HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY— Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


“A Speed for Every Need” 




















It is good business to keep RoKo always on hand and con- | 


servative foresight to use it on every job. 


ROKO COMPOUND 


The Practical Ink Adaptor 











°e eo 
For all grades and colors of printing and lithographing inks. 
Absolutely eliminates difficulties due to varying temperatures, hu- 
midity, stock, speed, static, etc. Will not mottle nor reduce body of 


ink. 
any THE ROKO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Phone Main 5182 1536 Market Street. Denver, Colorado 











A COMPLETE SERVICE STATION 
FOR THE PRINTER 


Here Is a Partial List of What We Can Do for You 


Aigner’s “Patent Cut Index Tabs” —_ Index Cutting (Catalogs and Price 
Indexes in All Styles for Loose Leaf Books) 


and Bound Books. Die Cutting 
Gothic Tabs Tab Cutting 
Blank Tabbing Gummed Cloth 
Index Shields for Reinforcing Tabs Gold Stamping 
Vertical File Folders Leather Name and Number Labels 


Card Indexes (All Sizes) 
Punching, Numbering, Ruling 


Law Book Labels and Titles 
“Celluloiding” of All Kinds 


Ours is a modernly equipped factory and we offer you the services of an experienced 
organization of specialists in this line. Established 1909. 


OUR CATALOGUE IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


GJ. AIGNER &CO, Maninturrs 
0 


523 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Illinois 












eatintns 








and 
"lee te lor grr, Systems 
Titles and Labels for Law Work 
Aigner's Patent Cut Index Strips 














In addition to our extensive manufacture of Brass Rule, in 
which we are showing entirely new designs, we now make 


SPACES and QUADS 


These are accurately cast and will be sold either in 
small fonts or cast to order in any quantity desired. 


Special attention given to weight font orders. 


The L. A. Hansen Type Foundry 


18 PARK STREET, ROCKLAND, MASS. 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street 














Rotary Gathering Table 


Variable speed—2 to 6 revo- 
lutions per minute. 





Bindery girls will accomplish 
nearly twice as much work with 
| less fatigue. 
Simple and inexpensive to 
operate. 
Handles book sections, single 
sheets, calendar pads. One to 
six girls work at the same time. 
Three Styles 
Prices $225 to $285 
F. O. B. Chicago 
For Sale by All Leading Machinery Houses 


THE EFFICIENCY BINDERY TABLE COMPANY 
General Office: 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago 


























PROUTY 


Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


[LATEST 





| (UNEXCELLED) | 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell 
Clutch Drive 

Motor Attachment 
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One Good Roller on Hand 
IsWorth Three on the Way 


T is good business to hold down costs, but it is neither wise nor 
economical to skimp on Rollers—not when the cost of a single 
press delay is many times that of a set of Rollers. For a number 

of years we have talked the economy of having extra seasonable 
Rollers on hand to take the place of any that run down in the press, 
as delays of this kind are not only expensive to the printer, but fre- 
quently mean a delay in delivering the job. Now here is another 
alternative to having an extra set of Rollers, and that is equipping 
your press with the Duplex Roller. 


Duplex Rollers have a very pliable, tacky surface, are resilient, 
will not melt from heat or friction, and are not affected by atmos- 


pheric changes. 


Fibrous Rollers are resilient, tacky and durable, produce clean-cut 


presswork and give a perfect distribution of ink. They are cast for 
the season in which they are to be used. 


Hotplate Rollers are for the alchemic gold process. They give clean 
impressions, and it is not necessary to stop the press and brush out 
the form. 


We have five conveniently located, completely equipped factories. 
Order from the address nearest you. 


CAEN _D 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded in 1849) 


ROLLER 


406 Pearl Street . . NEW YORK i: 89 Mortimer Street . ROCHESTER 
521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA Sf 131 Colvin Street . BALTIMORE 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., East 12th St. and Power Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Hand in Hand 


advertising and lower sales cost 


It is to the buyer’s interest to know that goods are sold 
economically for he pays the cost of selling just as he 
pays for the cost of manufacturing. 


That’s why more and more buyers are scrutinizing sales 
methods of manufacturers, for they know that excessive 
sales costs mean either higher prices or shrinking quality. 


The seller who clings to antiquated, expensive methods of 
selling is no more entitled to patronage than one who runs 
an out-of-date factory. 


Machinery has cut costs and standardized products in man- 
ufacturing and the machinery of advertising is accom- 
plishing similar benefits in selling, for advertising in publi- 
cations such as this one, is not an added expense, but an 
improved means of communication that takes the place of 
slower and more costly methods. 


These are demonstrated facts and thinking buyers are rec- 
ognizing the advantage to them of encouraging progressive, 
economical sales methods, such as have been adopted by the 
companies represented in the advertising pages of thisjournal. 


The advertising these companies are doing not only cuts the 
cost of selling, but it increases production volume, stand- 
ardizes quality, and is a guarantee of good faith. 


Write us about anything you desire to know about business 
papers or the fields they cover. 



























The 
ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


Headquarters, 220 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Over 120 Publications Reaching 54 Different 
& & Fields of Trade and Industry 





“Member of The Associated Business Papers, Inc.” means proven 
circulations PLUS the highest standards in all other departments. 














& This publication is a member of the A. B. P. 
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Reliable 
Comprehensive 


The Type 
and Copy 


1 Computer 


By 
S. A. BARTELS 
Superintendent 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. 
Chicago 


Instructor, Medill School of 


Journalism, 


Patrician 
Cover 


meets the demand of the day 
for a distinctive, rich appear- 
ing, easy to print cover stock 
—at a cost so moderate as to 
make it as practical for long 
runs as for the short run 
de luxe catalog, booklet or 
mailing piece. 

It offers you a distinctive 






































Tt ne ribbed pattern—truly patrician 


in appearance, in eight prac- 
tical pleasing colors lending 
themselves particularly well 
to simple single or two color 
treatments. 


Has a pliable, leathery feel 
and the strength and staunch- 
ness to stand handling without 
softening or soiling. 

Moisture-proof—takes color 
smoothly—scores and folds 
without cracking. 


Write for sample sheets—see 
how well it meets your needs 


Write for Your Copy of 
This Portfolio 


“Practical Suggestions on Motifs and 
Color Schemes for Covers, Announce- 
ments, Mailing Pieces’’—a_ portfolio 
designed to be of sufficient practical 
helpfulness to meric a place in the 
righthand bottom drawer of the busy 
advertising man’s desk. The edition 
is limited—we suggest that you write 
for your copy at once. 


PENINSULAR PAPER 
COMPANY 
Ypsilanti Michigan 


This chart is a reduced size. 
Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 


Pocket Size, 414”x 6”— 64 pp. 


Printed on Ledger Paper, Cloth Bound 





Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts 
10 Linotype Charts and 
10 Charts Monotype Sets and Averages 


Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous 
Measurements and Proofreaders’ Marks 


Price .. $1 50 Postpaid 
The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 























Bind Your Magazines 























The Inland Printer is too valuable a magazine to 
keep lying around on chairs, tables, and (sometimes) 
anywhere. Each issue contains technical and other 
articles which you may want to look at again after 
you have read them once. Therefore, bind the maga- 
zines so that you have them handy for reference. 
The illustration above represents a binder 
suitable for holding six copies of The Inland 


Printer. It is durably bound in black library 
buckram, with gold lettering on the back edge. 


PRICE $2.50, POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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FORTY YEARS OF PROGRESS DURING WHICH THE METHODS OF BOOKBINDING HAVE BEEN 
REVOLUTIONIZED. SMYTH MACHINES HAVE MADE THIS ADVANCE POSSIBLE AND SMYTH 
MACHINES OFFER THE BEST EQUIPMENT INVESTMENT FOR THE BOOKBINDER OF 1926. 


E-C-FULLER CO. 


NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL 
PREPARED 
product is 
Unconditionally 
{ Guaranteed 


Be sure you get THE GENUINE 
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‘No offsetting. 


Saves in make-ready. 


Eliminates shrinking and swelling. 
It costs more per roll, but less per sheet. 


it bears our trade-mark 


The World’s Best and 


Every roll of Cromwell 
Standard Tympan 


if 


A proven product. 


A perfect draw sheet. 
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id There are two types of Linotypes y : 
SINGLE DISTRIBUTION . 
MULTIPLE DISTRIBUTION" 


see ret both types use the same Stand- 
tus Sent ard, I nterchangeable Linotype 
Magazine. 


Magazines 
MODEL 26 
eee my In these two types you can get a Linotype exactly 
adapted to any purpose—With one, two or three 
main’ magazines—With or without auxiliary 
. magazines—F or single or multiple distribution ) 
—To cast either ‘/30 or 42 picas maximum 4 | ‘Auxiliary Magazine 
| tUnterchangeable 
; : ° j with Other 
measure. - cnet 
All using standard, interchangeable magazines, molds 
and liners—All operated by thesame standard power- 
driven keyboard—All magazines quickly changed 
from the front. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO. : CHICAGO : NEW ORLEANS MM 


CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 








